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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

Foil  DECKMBEK,  1835. 


Art.  I.  Slavery  in  America:  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and 
Tendency  of  the  American  Colonization  and  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Societies.  By  William  Jay.  With  an  Intnaluction  to 
this  Edition  by  S.  H.  Cox,  D.D.,  late  of  New  York,  and  now  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Auburn  Cidlej^e.  Editinl  by  John 
Morison,  D.D.  12mo.  pp.  xxiv.,  19B.  London,  UUIo. 

TClXiE  JAY,  tbc  Author  of  this  exposure  of  the  true  cha- 
racter  of  American  Slavery  and  Anti-negroism,  is  well  known 
in  the  Atlantic  States  as  an  accomplished  jurist,  an  elegant  scho¬ 
lar,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  cliaracter.  He  inherits  no  mean 
name,  ludiig  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Jay,  LL.l).,  the  se¬ 
cond  ])resident  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  a  statesman  of 
int'at  celebrity,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  American  independence. 
His  son,  the  judge,  is  a  pious  Episcopalian ;  a  sect  which  in 
America,  as  with  us,  is  not  very  apt  to  take  the  lead  in  violent 
movements.  A  work  proceeding  from  an  individual  occupying 
this  high  standing  could  not  fail  to  proilucc  an  immediate  and 
powerful  impression.  Accordingly,  Dr.  ('ox  states,  that  it  cir¬ 
culates  in  America  with  a  ra])idity  tliat  is  cxtraonlinary.  ‘  Even 
‘  hostile  booksellers  are  beginning  to  like  it  for  the  sake  of  trade.’ 
It  has  o]K*ned  the  eyes  of  not  a  few ;  and  will,  on  this  side  of 
the  great  water,  remove  every  remaining  vestige  of  delusion  u|)on 
the  subject.  Dr.  ('ox,  who  has  transmitted  it  for  publication  in 
this  country,  s]>eaking  ofllcially  as  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  ('or- 
tts]x)ndenee  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  assigns 
among  other  reasons  for  wishing  it  to  be  widely  circulated  here, 
‘  that  the  sympathies  and  prayers  of  British  Europe  may  lie  di- 
‘  rected  wisely  and  engaged  steadily  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  and 
‘the  dumb;  ’  and  ‘that  the  mother  country  may  l)c  encouraged 
‘  in  still  further  achievements  in  the  cause  of  universal  freedom 
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‘  anti  the  moral  Novation  of  the  s]H‘cic«,  by  the  cvitlcnce  affonled 
‘  lliat  licr  nol)lc  exain])lc  is  talismanic  and  electric  in  its  inlluenoe 
‘  t»n  the  daughter  country,  though  following  in  her  path  too 
‘  tardily,  ha  ad  passifaes  {Cfiais.’'  Dr.  ('ox  is  himself  well  known 
and  allectionately  reincmlH'retl  in  this  country.  No  visiter  from 
his  native  shores,  since  l)r.  Mason,  has,  we  helieve,  left  a  stronger 
impression  of  his  intellectual  endowments,  catholic  spirit,  and 
fervent  ]»iety.  We  Indieve  we  may  date  from  his  visit  to  Kng. 
land  a  very  important  advance,  however,  in  his  self-emancipation 
from  the  ]>rejudices  of  caste  in  which  he  had  heim  educated. 
Since  his  return,  lie  has  stoinl  forward  apostolically  and  hcroicallY 
ill  defence  of  the  claims  of  his  coloured  Christian  hrethren;  and 
has  Millered  much,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  (lentiles  did  lieforehim, 
for  daring  to  assail  the  national  prejudiees  of  his  countiynien. 
We  are  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  has  In'en  called  to  fill  so  honoiir- 
ahle  and  inn>ortant  an  office  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  collegiate 
institutions  in  America.  Dr.  Morison,  the  Knglish  Kditor,  an¬ 
nounces  his  intention  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
Volume  to  founding  a  scholarship  in  Auburn  ('ollege  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  education  of  coloured  candidates  for  the  sacred  office. 
We  cordially  i^ish  that  the  sale  may  he  sudicient  to  afford  profit*; 
applicable  to  so  a]>pro]iriate  a  purpose. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  introduction ;  but  what  need  wc  say 
more  It  is  a  Inuik  which  can  sUnd  in  neeil  of  no  further  re¬ 
commendation,  and  the  contents  of  which  we  arc  anxious  that 
our  renders  should  make  themstdves  acquainted  with  by  actual 
IH'rusal.  Having  recently  gone  so  fully  into  the  subject,  in  re¬ 
viewing  Mr.  Alxly's  dournal,  (whose  statements,  by  the  way,  are 
fully  sustained  by  the  more  compact  evidence  comprisetl  in  thi^ 
volume,)  wc  feel  in  some  danger,  in  pursuing  the  discussion,  of 
falling  into  a  re|H'tition  of  former  remarks. 

Dur  object,  in  that  article,  however,  it  may  he  recollected,  wa^ 
not  so  much  to  }H)rtray  American  Slavery  in  its  true  colours,  w 
to  exjmse  the  criminality  and  absurdity  of  that  malignant  anti¬ 
pathy  which  is  cherisheil  by  the  whites,  and  fostercil  by  the 
ionization  Society,  against  all  Americans  of  mixcxl  breed.  This 
we  must  still  regard  as  the  worst  feature  of  the  American  cha¬ 
racter.  It  is  a  more  gratuitous  insult  to  human  nature  and  its 
Creator,  than  the  holding  of  man  in  liondagc;  it  is  a  more  direct 
contravention  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  }>olitical  equality 
uj>on  wliich  the  American  Hepublic  was  basetl ;  and  it  is  the 
]>rinci]ial  suppi^rt  of  Slavery  itself.  We  unfeigncHlly  rejoice  u» 
find  Dr.  Cox  .s|X‘aking  out  thus  nobly  ujxin  this  |H)int  in  his  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  present  work. 

*  It  is  ^vondorful  to  consider  how*  the  whole  system  of  oppression,  a* 
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ostahlishoil  oron*  wlien*,  liut  o^pcciully  in  my  own 
omntrv — niul  America, 

- With  all  thy  faults 

I  love  thee  still,  my  country  !’* — 

(irpeiuls.  f«>r  the  pivot  of  its  8upp»rt  and  its  movements,  on  the  car¬ 
dinal  |H>int  of — coLorii !  Although  our  own  cadaverous  white,  the 
^•aunted  allK'scence  of  the  Euroj)ean  or  Caucasian  race,  is  the  distinc- 
turn  of  a  small  minority,  and  certainly  not  the  original  or  standard 
com|»lexion  of  the  species,  yet  wc  make  it  the  criterion  and  the  paragon 
of  h11  that  humanity  ought  to  he,  and  deny  almost  the  identity  of  the 
Hpi*cies,  when  its  millions  and  its  hundreds  of  millions  vary  on  a 
jradiuted  scale  of  innH'rceptible  changi‘s, 

“  Shade  unjK'rceived  so  softening  into  shade,'* 

fmni  tiie  I’airo|H'an  irhitc  to  the  Asiatic  hrofrn  ;  the  Australian  tawnif, 
llif  American  red,  and  the  African  black.  But  still  all  are  wc«,  and 
of  one  hhHHl.  And  do  we  hate  our  brother  for  being  wiiat  God  madk 
HIM?  Diabolical  impictv  !  Witness,  all  Nature  and  all  reason,  that 
this  is  hating  GihI  himself! — hating  him  in  the  works  of  his  liand  ! 
oppressing  a  fellow-creature  for  the  act  of  the  Creator;  piling  cruelty 
tnd  privation  on  his  devoted  body  and  soul,  l>ecause  God  made  him  of 
a  hue  different  from  our  own!  Is  it  credible  that  if  they  were  all 
white,  all  blanched  by  an  act  of  (lod,  in  a  moment ,  in  the  ttrinklin^  of 
an  iifCj  that  they  could  be  retained  slaves  any  longer?  that  their 
rights  sh(»uld  be  wholly  annihilated  ?  their  dignity  as  God’s  image  and 
his  immortal  olTspring  utterly  denied?  Auk  tjiky  men? — This  is 
the  qtiestion  for  men  to  answer.  If  they  are,  there  is  no  other  ques- 
lion.  If  they  are,  who  cares  for  the  height  of  their  stature  or  the  hue 
of  their  skin,  or  the  numlier  of  degrees,  on  the  average,  in  their  na¬ 
tional  facial  angle,  or  the  quality  of  their  hair,  or  the  form  of  their 
features,  or  their  lineage  from  Cush  and  Ham,  instead  of  Hhem  or 
Japhet  ?  or  even  for  the  fact  that  their  stolen,  and  abused,  and  iiiH- 
nitely-injurcd  ancestors  once  lived  in  hither  Africa?  I  fear  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  white  men  will  actualltf  lose  their  souls,  by  reason  of  the  devil- 
iihncss  of  their  antipathy  to  a  coloured  brother  of  the  s|)ecie8 ;  since 
without  loving  him  n'hom  he  hath  seen,  with  an  affection  preciseljr 
identicid,  hitw  can  one  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  universe  more  impossible — nothing  more  tremendous  f 
•^Kepeiit,  O  Earth  !’  pp.  xviii,  xix. 

The  intensity  and  violence  of  this  malignant  feeling  towards 
^  free  coloured  population  arc  of  comparatively  recent  date  in 
America.  Lafayette,  Judge  Jay  tells  us,  ‘  remarked,  in  his  last 
‘visit,  with  astonishment,  the  aggravation  of  the  prejudices  against 
‘the  blacks  ;  and  stated  that,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  black 
‘»nd  white  soldiers  messed  together  without  hesitation/  As  it  is 
recent  growth,  so  it  sprang  up,  and  is  still  found  operating  in 
hill  force  only  in  the  Northeni  States.  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
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thoujjli  sn<5or]>til»i<'  of  rasy  o\]>lannlion.  In  tht 
slave-holding  States,  the  imaginary  ]>]ivsieal  harriers  Wtuocn  ihi 
two  races  an'  levollc'al  hv  a  tyrannical  licentiousness  :  and  the 
prejtidices  of  tlte  white-skinned  VankcHs  art'  laughed  at.  Fe*tr 
dictates,  in  the  South,  those  sauguinavy  laws  enacted  against  the 
coloured  ]>opulation,  bond  and  fnv  ;  while  in  the  North,  no  such 
plea  of  ]>olitieal  e\|vdieucy  (>r  p'rsonal  safety  can  ]>alliaU'  the 
insolence  of  legislation.  'T  he  fact  is,  that  the  ('oloniration  livu 
ciety  itself,  if  not  the  originator  of  this  fet'ling  against  the  c<douTt*d 
|><»]'ulation,  has  eontvihuti'd,  more  than  anything  else,  to  foster 
and  aggravate  it;  K>th  hy  eveusing  and  justifviug  the  oppression 
of  the  fnv  negroes.  u]>on  the  ground  of  the  prejudice  which  it  his 
worked  \ipon,  and  hv  giving  hirth  to  fresh  enactments  of  the  most 
intolerant  <lescription  dudgi'  day  expressly  state's,  and  adduce^ 
ample  evielencc  to  prove,  that  the  ]vrs(Vution  of  the  free  hlack' 
is  mainlv  inflicted  hv  ('olonizationists  themselves,  and  hv  thost 
State  legislatures  that  have  adopted  the  views  and  supported  thr 
pedie  v  of  that  Society.  ‘  ’^Fhe  (%doni7ationists  are  thcmselres 
‘  mainlv  the  cause  of  the  oppression  and  degradation  of  the  fin 
‘  hlacksV 

*  In  no  instan<a\  |vrhapN,’  he  pnvevds  to  sjiv,  ‘  has  cidoniznlion  hii' 
so  dinvt  and  oheioiis  an  inrincnce  in  augmenting  the  injuric's  and  o|*- 
pn'ssion  of  this  nnhapin  n^ce  as  in  Connecticut.  To  that  Stat(‘  han 
g«sHl  nu'u  long  rejoiced  to  ltH»k  a>  to  a  bright  p,attern  of  a  (diristitn  rr- 
puMic.  There  the\  heheld  ]xditical  lilx'rtv  in  it>  highest  perfpctwr.. 
and  so  tlivcsted,  h\  the  intluence  of  n'ligiou.  of  those  irregid.aritirs  nt 
tNUiduet  which  too  often  att«'nd  it,  that  the  State  was  pn»verhiully  db 
tingnishi'd  as  “the  land  of  stead\  hahits.*’  In  no  part  of  the  wnrld 
>vere  the  blessings  «>f  iNlncatien  more  highly  valued  or  more  genmli; 
diffus^nl.  Tlie  C'olonization  Soviet \  had  there  t.aken  a  strong  linld  «r 
the  afhvtiims  of  the  ]'svple.  and  had  found  in  Connecticut  divines  and 
jsditiciaus.  and  in  the  n'ligious  periiMlicals  of  Xew-Haven,  zealous  and 
able  champions 

*  The  citN  of  New-Haven  had  been  long  .alike  distinpiished  for  it' 
literary  institutions,  and  for  the  S4»hrictv  and  piety  of  its  inhabitant' 
It  is  not.  then'fore,  surprising,  that  .some  of  the  most  int(‘lligent  ant 
indnential  «»f  our  Cithnired  citizens  wTre  letl  to  Ix'licvc  that 
Haven  would  be  a  proper  site  for  a  .school  for  their  children,  and  thn! 
sUi'h  a  M’h»>«*l  xvould  thert  find  generous  patrons.  In  U131,  a  cm* 
x't'ution  was  iu'ld  in  Philadelphia  of  delegates  from  the  free  rolouTr< 
]><'ople  in  other  Suite.s,  and  it  was  determined  that  an  effort  should  Iv 
mane  tii  mis*  funds  for  **  a  Collegiate  school,  on  the  mannaUlahw’ 
system.*’  A  e<-»mmitte<'  was  apivinted  to  cam'  the  plan  into  exenitww 
This  eommittec  niihlisheri  in  Philadelphia  “  an  nppeail  to  the  lient^* 
lent  in  M-hich  thev  stilted  the  neeessitv  of  the  propostul  srhooi.  «• 
a<\N»unt  of  the  difhcidtx  which  colourtHl  chiidrc*n  expiTienerd  in 

ing  atbuission  into  nrdinarv  w'minuries,  or  mwlianical  t^stablishment^. 
and  that  the  ]wopost‘ti  .semin:ir\  Mould  U*  hicjited  at  New-Haven. 
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tho  srlf-supportiii^  system,  M»  that  the  sluileiiL  Uku\ 
cultivate  lial»its  of  iiulustry ,  and  a  useful  mixhanuul  or  a^rLul- 

turnt  pn.fessioiK  while  j)ursuiiip  classical  studies." 

•  TIji'  education  of  ctdonred  youth  was  publicly  countenaiavtl  by 
*‘vcral  distinirnished  divines  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  Hisliops  White  anil 
(>ndenloiik,  and  the  Hev.  Doctors  ]M‘Anley>  liedell,  and  Kly,  pive 
the  connnittcH*  written  certificates  of  their  approliation.  Litths  alas, 
dill  these  trentlemen  anticipate  the  fetdinjij  this  effort  would  excite 
inuun;  the  ('hristians  of  New-Havcn.  No  simuut  had  intelligence  of 
the  inteniled  sehiHil  n»ached  that  city,  than  the  mayor  summoned  a 
town-meeting,  “  to  take  into  consideration  a  scheme,  said  to  bi*  in 
progri'ss,  for  the  establishment  in  this  city  of  a  college  for  the  (Hlucatitni 
of  coloured  youth."  The  nu'eting  was  held  on  the  Pth  September, 
Ifwll :  and  it  was  “resolved  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Common  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  Freemen  of  the  city  of  New-Havcn,  in  city-meeting  assianbled, 
that  we  w  ill  resist  the  estalilishment  of  the  pro|K>se<l  college  in  this 
place  by  every  lawful  means."  Tliis  resolution  was  precedetl  by  a 
ppMinble,  stating  tliat,  “  in  connection  with  this  establishment,  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Uniteil  ISlates  is  not  only  recoin- 
monded  and  enconragtHl  by  the  adviKmles  of  the  |»roposi.‘d  college,  but 
demanded  as  a  riglit,"  and  “  tliat  the  pro}>agation  of  siaitiinents  favonr- 
ahlo  to  tile  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves,  in  disn-^arti  of  the  civil 
institutions  of  the  Stales  to  which  they  belong,  and,  as  auxiliary  there¬ 
in,  the  contem]ioranetius  founding  of  colleges  for  educating  coloured 
people,  is  an  unwarrantable  and  dangerous  interference  with  the  in- 
tmial  ct.ncerns  of  otiier  States,  and  ought  to  Ih‘  discouraged." 

‘  Thiit  the  education  of  coloured  citizens  in  Connecticut  is  an  un¬ 
warrantable  interference  with  the  internal  concerns  <»f  other  Slates, 
and  that  the  friends  of  the  jirojKised  college  ever  recommended  the  im¬ 
mediate  emancipation  of  slaves  in  disregard  of  the  civil  institutimis  of 
tin*  Suites  to  which  they  lielong,  are  assertions  which  the  i\Iayor, 
Aldennen,  Common  C’ouncil,  and  Freemen  of  the  city  ol  New-Jluven, 
prudently  permitted  to  rest  on  their  own  authority,  without  adducing 
any  other  evidence  of  their  truth. 

‘  Ihit  siirelv  the  pious  and  excellent  Coloiiizatiouists  ol  New-llaveii, 
who  are  so  anxious  to  civilize  the  natives  of  Africa,  must  have  hceii 
indignant  at  this  attempt  to  keeji  Americans  in  ignorance.  Alas,  in 
that  crowded  assembly,  there  was  but  one  voice  raised  against  its  un¬ 
holy  resolution,  and  that  was  the  voice  of  a  decided  i\nti-Colo- 
niziitioiiist,  the  Kev.  S.  8.  .leeelin;  while  one  of  the  public  advocates 

the  resolution  was  the  sieietarv  of  the  New- Haven  CommitU*<*  of 
lorres|Huidenee  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

‘  It  is  not  very  reputable  to  our  republicanism  and  religion,  that 
then  should  Ik*  any  necessity  for  seminaries  for  the  earluAive  um*  of 
well  of  our  fellow-countrymen  as  happen  to  have  darker  complexions 
dian  our  own  ;  but  still  less  reputable  is  it,  that  the  very  persons  who 
’»t>uld  make  the  loudest  oiilery  against  the  admi.-vsioii  of  e«»!onr<Hl 
youth  into  our  colleges  should  tlius  object  to  their  liaving  e.dirges  ot 
hM'irown.  'J'he  C'olonizalion  party  in  New-llaven  eotdil  have  pre¬ 
sented  tiiis  high-haiuled  oppression,  but  their  intluiiu*  wu'  exerted 
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not  for,  hut  aatilnAt,  tiu*  improwimnit  :nul  olovutiofj  of  tlicir  c«»)onrt>,i 
hiTtlin'ii. 

‘  I’nlKippily  for  tlio  cinintotor  of  I'onnoi'tunit.  for  that  of  our  rmn- 
mon  oonntry,  an<l  own  of  ("hristianily  itself,  the  pnH^vtlinps  in  Wh. 
Haven  were  hnt  the  eoniinonci'nient  of  a  series  of  ontrajfi's  on  iusticr 
humanity,  and  the  rights  of  frwtnen.’  ]>p.  22  24. 

'rhe  cnH'  of  the  ivrsooutiott  of  Miss  Oandall  has  alroAdy  been 
brought  boforo  the  Hritisb  public  by  Mr.  A  Inly.  'Hiat  lady  htd 
for  some  time  l>oon  at  the  bead  of  a  female  Iwarding-sehool  at 
(\interbur\\  ronucotieut,  when  a  pious  young  ]H'rson  of  colour 
Hp]>li('<l  for  admission  into  the  seboid,  with  a  vie^  to  (pialify  her¬ 
self  for  teaching  eolouretl  ebildron.  After  some  hesitation,  MU* 
Oandall  eonsentotl  to  receive  her,  but  soon  found  that  the  in. 
trudor  mtist  Iv'  dismissed,  or  her  school  Ih'  broken  up;  and  sbi 
tium  resolved  to  o]vn  a  school  exehisively  for  ecdtuiretl  girls.  Thi 
notiiT  of  this  intention  exeiteil  a  protligious  commotion  in  th( 
town.  .\  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  called,  to  avert  the  im 
jx'ndittg  calamity  ;  and  n  Mr.  dudsiut,  who  aetetl  as  clerk  to  thr 
meeting,  dec’artxl,  that.  ‘  shoitld  the  scluvd  go  into  o^vration,  their 
‘  sons  and  daughters  w  ottld  Iv'  lor  ever  ruined,  and  property  n<' 

*  longer  safe  * !  !  Such  were  the  eonseeptenees  w  hich  weri'  to  result 
fn>m  the  colUvtiug  of  tifWn  or  twenty  *  young  misses  of  colour* 
in  a  boarding-sclund  !  Miss  Oandall  refused  to  retreat  from  iht 
ground  she  bad  taken  ;  and  w  bat  was  now  to  Ik  done  ?  Her 
opponents,  ‘the  civil  authority  and  select-men  of  (^anterbur\\ 
a}>]X'aled  to  the  American  C*olonix,uion  StKioty  ;  and,  backctl  b\ 
its  inHuenci\  they  at  length  indneetl  the  State  legislature  topts^ 
a  law  suppressing  the  school,  and  all  others  of  a  similar  ehancter. 
on  the  pretext,  as  allegetl  in  the  preamble,  that  such  *  liimr; 

*  iustittitions  for  the  instruction  of  coloured  persons  *  would  tmt 
to  attract  them  from  other  States.  Mo  the  iufr/rt/  of  the  peonb ' 
of  i^mnecticut.  Well  may  .ludgr  d.ay  stigmatize  this  law,  whirl 
has  ohtaincil  the  appropriate  title  of  Mhc  (*onnrctieut  Hiack  Art*, 
as  ‘  au  Act  alien  to  the  habits,  the  character,  the  religion  oi 
‘  ('ounrcticut  :  an  Act  whicli  neither  iiolicy  nor  duty  can  vii 
Mlieate';  an  Act  ‘which  will  afford  its  authors  no  consolation  ii 
‘  the  pros]Krt  of  their  tinal  account,  and  which  their  ciiildrcn  wil. 
‘  Mush  to  rememlKr.' 


‘  No  s<ioner  w  ;is  the  passing  of  the  Black  Act  kno\ni  in  I  aniejhur>, 
than  this  triumph  over  luJ^tice,  humanity,  and  constitutional  lilwity.  ww 
wlebrated  by  a  Tew  dc Jon,  and  the  ringing  of  liells.  Nor  was  Uie  »ci 
pcnuittcil  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  J^liss  Crandall  was  ])ro«x*uttt. 
undtT  it,  and.  In'inir  unalde  t»*  nri»curt‘  bail,  was  committed  to 
The  next  dtt\  lioil  wa.v  <ditaincd  ,  and  she  rctumed.  to  her  sr^ 
^’cll,  iiidci'il.  might  Uic  public  pies^.  will,  some  memorable  cxc^]lU«i^ 
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ftccmte  the  Black  Act ;  and  well,  indeed,  might  Mr.  Judjiun  lixd  im- 
ptient  nnder  the  obhiquy  that  wok  falling  upon  him,  ua  the  chief  iu- 
siicjitor  and  inaiiagiT  of  the  pi*r»i‘cutiun.  “  A  friend  in  inii‘d  ia  u 
friend  indctnl.”  And  non'  was  the  time  when  he  neiiled  and  receive<l 
that  ftMinteimnce  t»ir  which  he  had  up|)eided  to  the  ('uloni/atii>ii  *So- 
It  was  not,  prohahly,  expected  that  tiie  inunagera  of  the  }iurent 
Society  would  othcially  luitice  the  a])peal  ;  but  a  iinKie  was  deviattl,  on 
Ihc  pwt  of  I'onneeticut  (\donizationists,  of  publicly  expressing  their 
approbation  of  Mr.  .Viidson's  conduct.  On  the  uiiniversary  of  the  <le- 
oJimtion  that  “  all  men  are  ennitini  equal,"  and  a  few  days  utter  Miss 
(’randairs  imprisonment,  the  Windham  l''Ountv  I'oKaiiuutitrti  Soiiely 
ronvened.  and  appointed  Mr.  .ludson  their  orator  and  agent,  thus  pro- 
daiiniiur  that  ifK  was  the  man  tiiey  delitrhleU  to  honour.  Another  le- 
vimnsi'  to  tlie  appeal  was  in  a  few  dava  heard  fnaii  New  York.  'I’he 
(•iiHirnmn  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  York  City  Colu- 
iii»)tion  Society  is  the  edit(»r  of  the  New'  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 
and  its  eoliimns  were  loaded  with  criminations  of  Miss  Crandall,  and 
vindir.it ions  of  the  lilat'k  Act.  “  The  inhabitants  of  Canterbury  " 
wen*  declared  to  be  “  as  quiet,  peaceable,  liuniune,  and  inoHensive 
jHMplc  as  can  be  named  in  tlie  United  States."  The  constilulionality 
(if  the  Black  Act  w'as  bnmdly  maintained,  and  it  was  averred  to  l>c 
"  just  such  a  law  in  its  spirit,  if  not  in  its  provisions,  as  wc  are  in  the 
ranstant  practice  of  enforcing  in  this  citv,  to  prevent  our  charitable  iii- 
>titntions  from  being  filled  to  owrtlowiiig  w  itli  black  pau|)ers  frmn  the 
Nmtli.  and  w’hite  paupers  from  Kurope."  Of  the  gentleman  who 
ilratted  tiic  Black  Act,  the  public  were  assured,  “  a  wanner  heart  than 
hiik  throbs  in  few'  bosoms,  and  the  African  race  has  im  hriner  friend 
i:iaii  him." 

‘  t)n  the  l^Bd  of  August,  Miss  Crandall  was  biougiil  to  trial.  The 
enme  witii  which  she  was  charged  was  fully  proved.  One  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  test  i  lied :  “The  schuid  is  usually  o|K‘neil  and  elosi'd  with 
prayer  ;  tlie  Scriptures  are  read  and  explained  in  the  sehoid  daily ; 
fHirtioiis  are  committed  to  memory  by  the  pupils,  and  eoiisiderc'd  part 
»f  their  eduration." 

‘  1  he  (irator  and  agent  of  the  Windham  C'oloiiization  Society  o|H*iied 
the  case  on  the  ])art  of  the  prosecution  ;  and  to  this  gentleman,  it  is  b«,‘- 
hpveil.  heiougs  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  mail  in  New 
Kugland  to  pro|»onud  publicly  the  doctrine,  that  free  coloured  |K*rsous 
w  not  citizens.  This  doctrine  was  essential  to  the  validity  ol  the 
Ikack  Act,  since,  by  tlie  federal  Constitution,  citizens  of  one  Slate  are 
Piitiilcd  to  all  tile  privileges  of  citizensiiip  in  all  the  SlaWs ;  and  the 
black  Act  prohibited  coloured  persons  from  other  Stales  from  going  to 
’'Viiotil  in  C  uniiecticut — a  prohibition  ^wlpably  uiieoiistitutioiial,  if  free 
hiucks  are  citizens.  The  presiding  judge  submitted  the  cause  to  the 
jury  without  comment ;  and  some  of  them,  having  scruples  about  Mr. 
Juilson’s  new  doctrine,  refused  to  agree  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  a 
trial  was  consequently  ordereil.  In  the  ensuing  Octolier,  Mbs 
f Tindall  was  airain  j)iac**d  at  the  bar,  while  the  vice-prexideiit  of  the 
iVeu-Iiaveii  t  oloiii/.ution  Society,  Judgi*  Dagget,  look  his  s4‘at  on  the 
kt'4Kh.  cause*  against  the  deleiidant  was  ligaiii  argiuHl  by  the 

^Uuduaui  Cuionizalioii  orator  and  agent  ;  and  Judge  Dagget,  warned 
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Uy  the  result  of  the  preceding  trial,  of  the  necessity  of  enlightening  the 
tNinseiences  of  the  jury,  delivered  an  elalK)rati*  charge.  Harely  has  uuy 
judge  enjoyed  such  an  opportunity  of  defending  the  pior  and  father* 
less,  of  doing  justice  to  the  atllicted  and  needy,  of  delivering  the  sjxiiled 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor.  The  merits  of  the  cause  turned  on 
the  simple  cjuestion  whether  free  blacks  are  citizens  or  not.  We  might 
have  presumeil  that  a  judge,  aware  of  his  solemn  rt^ponsihilities,  would 
have  prepared  himself  for  the  decision  of  this  momentous  question  hv 
the  most  patient  and  thorough  research.  On  the  opinion  he  might 
]>n»nouncc  would  perhaps  rest  the  future  education,  comfort,  frtH?doin, 
and,  n(»t  unlikely,  everlasting  haj)])im*ss  of  midtitudes  of  his  fellow 
men.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  public  had  a  right  to  cxi)ect  that 
he  would  resort  to  every  source  of  information  ;  that  he  would  euiisult 
the  opinions  of  eminent  statesmen  and  jurists ;  investigate  the  consti* 
tutional  history  of  the  rights  of  these  ]K*ople  ;  study  the  proceetlings  of 
Uongres.s  in  relation  to  them  ;  and  bring  together  such  a  mass  of  facta, 
such  an  array  of  arguments,  as  wcmld  ])rove  that  his  decision,  whatever 
it  might  be,  was  the  result  of  conscientious  iiupiiry,  and  that  the  bench 
was  elevated  far  above  tlw  prejudices  and  passions  which  had  brought 
to  the  bar  an  iniUKViit  and  benevtdent  female. 

‘  'riie  jfidge  in  his  charge  expresses  himself  in  the  ftdlowing  words: 
“  Are  the  free  j>eople  of  c(dour  citizens.^  I  answer,  no!  *’  *  pp.  31 — 34. 

'riu'  grounds  upon  wliicb  this  infamous  decision  was  given  from 
the  seat  of  judgement,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state.  If  such 
were  the  fact,  the  (amstitution  of  the  United  States  would  be  the 
most  baU'ful  and  ini(|uitous  that  was  ever  adopted  by  a  free 
|H‘o])le ;  and  it  would  Ik'  a  righteous  retribution  that  should  sub¬ 
jugate  these  haughty  whites  to  some  dark-skinned  conqueror, 
lint  the  statement  was  a  base  calumny  upon  the  fathers  of  Ame¬ 
rican  freixlom.  'Tbc  ('onstitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  the 
federative  lie  which  tliis  wicked  judge  would  represent  it.  The 
('olonizationists  are  the  liars.  The  jm>of  that  the  free  people  of 
c<»lour  are  citizens  by  the  constitution,  is  am])le  and  indubitable. 
'The  following  facts  are  opposed  by  Judge  .fay  to  the  negative 
allegation. 

1.  T'he  fourth  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  provides,  that 
the  free  inhabitants  of  these  States  shall  Ik'  entitled  to  all  the 
jwivileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States. 
While  these  Articles  were  under  consideration  in  Uongress,  on 
the  25th  of  .lime,  delegates  from  South  Carolina 

moved,  as  an  amendment,  in  behalf  of  their  State,  that,  in  Article  4, 
iH'twecn  the  words  ‘free  inhabitants,’  white  .should  be  inserted. 
nVi/V//  amoidment  was  ficf^atired  taj  the  derision  of  ehjht  Stnie^ 
against  ttro.  'Ten  years  after  this  memorable  decision,  when  the 
new  (’onstitution  was  formed,  this  clause  respecting  citizenship  iw 
the  .M,‘veral  States  was  transferred  to  it  from  the  Articles  of  ( 
federation,  without  any  alteration  affecting  the  rights  of  coloured 
citizens. 
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'rho  Act  of  Congress  of  1792,  for  organizing  the  mihtia, 
provides  for  the  enrolment  of  free  ichife  male  citizens. 

,‘l.  An  Act  of  Congress  of  180il  forbids  the  importation  of 
any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  colour,  not  l)eing  a  native, 
a  eifizeti^  or  registered  seaman  of  the  United  States,  &c. 

4.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1826,  Governor  Clinton,  of  New 
Vork,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
demanding  the  immediate  lilx'ration  of  Gilbert  Horton,  a  coloureil 
man,  as  ‘  a  citizen  of  the  State,  he  having  been  imprisoned  in 
‘  Washington  as  a  fugitive  slave.’ 

5.  Impressed  coloured  sailors  have  l)een  claimctl  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  (iovernment  as  ‘  citizens  of  the  United  States’;  and  co¬ 
loured  men  going  to  Kuro]K‘  have  rcceivetl  passports  from  the 
department  of  state,  certifying  that  they  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

().  4Mie  ]m)posed  constitution  of  the  new  State  of  Missouri, 
when  submitted  to  (’ongress,  being  found  to  contain  an  article 
exeluding  coloured  citizens  from  coming  to  settle  in  that  State, 
sue!)  article  was  deemed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  national  compact,  and  that  body  refused  to  receive 
Missouri  into  the  Union.  A  compromise  was  at  last  agreed  to; 
and  the  Congress  admitted  Missouri  on  the  express  condition, 
that  the  offensive  clause  in  her  constitution  shoidd  never  author- 
iic  a  law  by  which  any  citizcfis  of  any  of  the  States  should  he 
excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immu¬ 
nities  secured  to  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

7.  In  every  State  of  the  Union,  a  native  free-born  negro  may 
legally  take,  hold,  and  convey  real  estate.  In  eight  or  ten 
States,  free  negroes  have  the  right  of  suffrage :  in  others,  this 
privilege  is  denied  to  them  ;  but  this  cannot  affect  the  question  of 
their  citizenship  as  established  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  of  which  such  restrictive  laws  are  a  contra¬ 
vention  and  infringement.  In  the  debates  of  the  New  York  Chm- 
vention  of  1821,  on  the  (|Ucstion  of  admitting  the  free  blacks  to 
the  right  of  suffrage,  no  hesitation  was  made  in  recognizing  them 
to  Ik'  citizens ;  and  Rufus  King  (‘  no  mean  authority  ’)  eoncludetl 
an  argument  in  their  behalf  with  these  words :  ‘  As  certainly  as 
‘  the  children  of  any  white  man  arc  eitizcuis,  so  certainly  the 
‘children  of  the  black  man  are  citizens.’  Further,  in  the  (‘on- 
J^titution  of  this  State,  the  Article  on  the  elective  franchise  con¬ 
tains  a  clause  declaring,  that  no  man  of  colour,  ‘  unless  he  shall 
‘  have  been  for  three  years  a  citizen  of  this  State,’  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  privilege  of  voting.  And  in  the  statute-book  of  the 
J^tatc,  a  particular  voath  is  provided,  to  Ik*  tendered  to  the  eo- 
Imrrd  voter.  The  election  laws  of  other  States  limit  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  ‘  free  white  male  citizens  ’.  • 

8.  Among  the  laws  of  Massaehusettb,  there  is  one  prohibiting 


any  negro,  ‘  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,'  c»r  a  suh. 
jcH't  of  the  KmiKTor  of  Morocco,  from  tarrying  in  the  ('oinmon- 
wealth  longer  than  two  months. 

Such  is  tlie  decisive  evidence,  in  the  fiice  of  which  Judj^c 
Dagget,  to  his  everlasting  infamy,  declared  that  free  lU'grcK's 
were  ‘  not  styled  citizens  either  in  the  laws  of  Congress  or  in 
‘  those  of  any  of  the  States.’  Under  his  direction,  a  verdict  was 
given  against  Miss  Oandall.  The  cause  was  then  rcmoviHl  to 
the  (Connecticut  C’ourt  of  Errors,  where  all  the  ])rocceding8  were 
set  aside  on  technical  grounds.  Tired  of  the  law's  delay,  the 
gmKl  j)ooj)le  of  (Canterbury  determined  upim  ejecting  the  school 
by  a  summary  process ;  they  accordingly  mobbed  the  house  by 
night,  and  smashed-in  the  windows.  Such  was  the  treatment 
which  an  inoffensive  female  received  at  the  hands  of  these  en¬ 
lightened  republicans  !  'I'lie  school  was  of  course  abandoned;  and 
the  efforts  of  the  admirers  of  the  benevolent  system  of  ('oloniz- 
‘  aiion '  were  crow  lu*!!  with  success. 

.luilge  day  does  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  many  got)d  men 
belong  to  the  (Colonization  Society;  and  had  there  not  l)een  some¬ 
thing  s|)ecious  in  the  idea  of  facilitating  the  emigration  of  the 
Pariars  of  the  Uejuiblie,  it  w  ould  not  have  imiH>scd  upon  so  manv 
))hilanthropie  individuals,  both  in  America  and  this  country. 
Although  the  motives  of  the  colonizationists  have  now  lK‘come  so 
transparent, — although  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  coloured 
freemen  to  the  ])cstilential  shores  of  (iuinea  is  now  openly  ad- 
vocateil,— still  the  farce  is  carried  on  by  certain  ])artieK,  of  pre¬ 
tending  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  that  very  class  who  arc  the 
victims  of  the  cruel  and  senseless  prejudice  fostered  by  the  prt>- 
inotcrs  (d*  the  scheme,  d'he  ('olonization  Herald,  issued  from 
Elliott  (’resson's  head-quarters  at  Philadelphia,  bears  as  a  motto, 

‘  W  h  atsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
‘  to  them.'  'jchis  is  scarcely  hyj)ocrisy  ;  it  is  sheer  elfronlery.  In 
a  NnmlKT  of  this  journal  now  before  us,  there  is  a  letter  from  a 
Dr.  Proudflt  to  Arthur  cra]>pan.  Esq.,  President  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  in  which,  addressing  liim  with  the  salutation  of 
'  JiesjH'cled  Ericnd,'  the  Doctor  attempts  to  prove  that  the  ('o- 
lonization  ScK'iety  and  the  Al>olitionists  have  the  same  object  in 
view  ;  nor  can  he  discover  ‘  any  cause  for  collision  between  the 
‘  two  Institutions.' 

‘  \Vv  all,’  he  s:iys,  ‘  pn»fess  to  bo  equally  impressed  with  the  horrors 
slavery,  which  deprives  a  fellow -being  of  that  liberty  which  is  his 
“  hirth-right,”  and  to  which  he  is  unalienably  entitled  by  the  Autlu*r  of 
his  nature  ;  we  equallv  dejdorc  its  existence  in  our  own  CiUintry,  as  an 
evil,  civil,  ]wilitir,d,  aiul  nn»ral,  and  calling  loudly  and  imperiously  for 
redress.  Tin*  friends  of  each  Society  profess  to  regard  in  the  same 
light  the  ch.iracter  M  the  coloured  man  ;  that  he  is  the  offspring  of  the 
same  Father  with  ourselves  ;  that  he  is  ranked  by  his  C’realor  on  the 
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saint'  scale  of  intellectual  being ;  that  he  is  endoweil  u  itli  himilar 
lapacities  for  felicity  in  the  favour  of  God,  or  misery  under  the  cx- 
|ircssi<nis  of  liis  wrath  ;  and  the  professed  design  of  each  association  is 
to  “  improve  the  condition  of  tfie  coloured  race.’*  Our  diversity  of 
sentiment  consists  jirincipally  in  the  manner  and  time  of  effecting  this 
(lesiral)le  object.  You  supjM»se  tliat  his  situation  is  to  be  improvtHl  by 
immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation  ;  it  is  our  opinion,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  gradual  ])rocess  is  prefendile,  and  that  tliis  end,  so 
devoutly  to  lie  desired,  may  be  lietter  accomplished  by  colonizing  ;  by 
placing  him  in  a  situation,  where  he  will  enjoy,  withimt  any  abridge¬ 
ment,  the  rights  of  the  man  and  the  Christian,  and  where  the  colour 
(»f  his  complexion  will  be  no  obstacle  in  his  path  to  promotion.  It  is 
aU)  our  opinion,  that  as  the  coloured  man  is  lui  exotic  on  our  S4»il,  that 
is  the  **  boundaries  of  his  habitations  ”  were  fixed  originally  by  his 
own  choice  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  there  is  )>erhaps  no  region  on 
tiie  globe  more  congenial  to  his  habits,  uiore  ada^ited  to  his  physical 
nature,  or  where,  by  the  native  buoyancy  of  his  mind,  he  might  attain, 
intellectually  and  morally*  that  degree  of  elevation  to  which  he  is  en¬ 
titled.  It  is  also  our  opinion,  that  there  is  no  other  medium  through 
which  wc  may  with  more  facility,  or  greater  prospects  of  success,  un¬ 
dertake  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity  through 
the  Imrlmrous  triln's  of  Africa,  than  by  the  instninientality  of  her  ouii 
ehildren,  converted  and  restored  to  her  bosom.* 

Can  such  flimsy  cant  as  this  iinjmse  upon  any  one.^  Dr.  rroudfit 
well  knows  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  ]>ossil)iUty  of  trans)>ort- 
ing  tlie  slayc  |>opulation  of  the  United  States  to  Africa  ;  no,  nor 
the  least  wish  to  diminish  the  slave  population :  the  object  is  simply 
to  c\])ort  the  redundant  increase,  so  as  to  kee])  up  the  value  of  the 
slave,  'rhe  o])eration  of  the  Colonization  scheme  is  to  per))etUHtc 
slavery,  and  to  get  rid  of  all  coloured  persons  that  arc  not  slaves. 
If  tile  climate  of  the  Southern  States  is  not  ^adapted  to  the 
‘pliysical  nature’  of  tlic  negroes,  why  should  not  white  labourers 
Ik*  cm])loyed  there The  very  pretext  for  slave  labour  is  derived 
from  the  climate;  and  yet  wc  are  told  that  the  continent  of  Africa 
is  the  only  region  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  black  man, — 
aye,  and  of  the  mulatto,  whose  relationship  to  the  Kurojicaii 
family  is  attested  by  every  feature !  Is  not  the  white  man  as 
uuieh  an  exotic  as  the  black  man  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic? 
Might  it  not  be  fairly  retortetl  ujxm  those  who  are  for  sending 
their  coloured  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens  home  to  Africa, — 
Go  lioine  yourselves  to  Europe— or  Ilotany  Hay. 

In  this  same  letter  wc  have  a  description  of  Liberia,  which 
represents  that  colony  as  more  than  Uto])ia  realized.  ‘  AVhcrc,’ 
a>ks  Dr.  Troudfit,  ‘  among  all  the  millions  of  the  human  family, 
‘  will  wc  find  a  population  more  pure ;  a  moral  atmosphere  more 
‘  uiicon laminated  and  healthful  f  In  what  settlement,  or  village, 
‘  or  city  of  our  own  country,  civilized  and  ('hristianized  as  we 
‘  regard  ourselves,  shall  w  c  see  a  larger  ])ro|)ortion  of  the  inhabit- 
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‘  nnts  ap^vrtrinp  o|vnly  \ni(1or  tlic  st.mdjinl  of  tlio  ('ross,  and 
‘  thn^i^inp  nroninl  tliom,  in  tboir  (laily  intcraMirso  with  oacli  other, 

‘  spirnHoftr  of  rvrn^  ^rnr4\  hy  living  soWrly,  and  rightoouslv, 
‘and  pnlly?’  Dr.  Drondfit  does  not  ^HTooivo  that  his  grtvisly 
oxaggoratiHl  aoconnt  tells  as  nint  h  against  him  as  for  him  ;  that 
it  artords,  indtH'd,  a  ninth  stninger  reason  for  sending  to  IdlnTia 
for  hlaek  missionaries  to  teaeh  the  Americans,  \tho  et»me  so  far 
Inhind  them  in  the  splendour  t>f  every  grace,  than  for  de]irivinij 
the  rnittal  States  of  the  elements  of  so  pure,  anti  virtuous,  anil 
industrions,  and  gtHlly  a  ^mpnlation  ?  Hut  then,  in  America, — 
no,  not  in  America,  hnt  in  a  t^rtain  sot'tion  of  the  I'nitetl  States, 

‘  Naturt'  ai^H'ars  to  have  inter]>t>se<l  a  harrier  to  the  amalgamation 
‘  i>f  the  two  castes,  of  itself  insu]>erahle.'  'fhat  is  to  say,  Xntftrr 
forhitls  the  tnititm  of  colonretl  yonng  ladies,  the  offspring  of  in¬ 
tercourse  iH'twivn  these  same  irrot'oneileahle  castes.  It  was  Nature 
that  niohlnal  Miw  OamlallV  house,  and  smasht'tl  her  windows. 
Natnn\  -and  a  most  <levilish  Nature  it  is,— dictates  the  violation 
«>f  the  most  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  wanton  |H'rsi'cution 
of  those  whose  «nil>  ollence  is  the  colour  of  their  skin,  'rhissame 
American  Nature,  after  having  thrown  down  the  Kirriers  of  God’s 
law ,  has  vaisinl  up  the  ‘  insu]H'rahle  haiTier '  of  }>4ilitical  CA,sic. 
for  which  the  t'idonizationists  contend.  I^illfirnl  amalgamation 
is  what  is  dreadinl,  ami,  Innausi'  dreaded  as  all  hnt  inevitable, 
divlarinl  to  Iv  ini^v'ssihle.  ’faking  the  word  in  any  other  sense, 
the  livimr  w  itnesses  of  amalgamation  are  so  numerous  as  to  render 
the  falsehood!  too  trans]>arent.  Will  Idliott  (''resson  have  the 
go<wlm'ss  to  inform  us  In^w  many  mulatto  children  are  hi^m  everx* 
year  in  the  l'nite<l  States,  and  who  are  their  fathers  r  Is  no 
amalgamation  of  hlo<><l  Ix'trayixl  hy  the  duhious  tinge  which 
n'mlers  it  <HfHenlt  to  promnniee  u]^in  the  parentage  :  Will  the 
Dr.  H(\'se  who  has  undertaken  a  reply  to  .fudge  .lav*,  denv  the 
follow  ing  facts  ? 

‘  Slaverv  is  not  eontliud  t(‘  rniiwr.  Mr.  PuxUtn,  a  \"irginia  writer, 
divlarcs  that  “  the  U^sl  MimhI  in  ^"i^ginin  flows  in  the  vi‘iiis  of  slaves.” 
In  the  dtsicription  latch  given  of  a  fugitive  slave,  in  tin*  public  pa|wrs, 
it  WHS  statoil.h*  be  has  sometimes  InH'n  mistaken  for  a  white  inai..’ 


•  We  learn  from  this  No.  of  the  Colonization  Herald,  (Aug.  !•». 
HvV>,)  that  a  Dr.  has  mldn'ssenl  some*  ‘  Lt'tters  to  tiie  Iloa. 

Wm.  day.  in  rejih  to  his  .attack  ii]Min  the  American  i'-eiloiiizatioi; 
Nvietv  *;  hut  we  have  not  set'ii  the  w  e>rk.  1>t.  Ihn'st',  according  t” 
Kllif»tt  t'n'sson.  has  *  hmught  iiile*  view  s«*  mam  cases  of  coiitr.uiiitiot». 
nusreproseutatiou.  niul  sopiustT\ .  as  entirelv  te*  destrew  tlie  coiifidrno 
ol  anv  cHfuiul  re^ier  in  IMr.  .la\  s  statements.  He  ha.*,  entered  in*** 
eiah«*rate  argument  to  shew  the  iinsoundness  of  the  .hidge's  eon 
ctuMons. — for  muit  was  nect*ssarv  '  ' 
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Tlio  tollowinji,  from  a  MissiHiri  |W|H*r,  pn»ves  that  a  wliiu*  mail  may, 
without  a  tnistakt\  U*  a  slave: — 

•  “  A  cast'  of  a  slave  suiu^  for  his  frt»eilom  was  trieil  a  few  clays  biiice 
in  liincoln  C'Ounty»  of  which  the  followinj;  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
particulars : — A  youth  of  aliout  ten  years  of  ajje  sued  fur  his  frcaalom 
on  the  iirouud  that  he  was  a  free  white  {lersoii.  The  court  granted  his 
pi'titioii  to  sue  as  a  pauper  ujxm  ins{)ectiou  of  his  {lersoii.  U|h>ii  his 
trial  liefore  the  jury,  he  was  examined  by  the  jury  and  by  two  Icuirued 
phvsieiaus.  all  of  whom  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  very  little  if  any 
trace  of  nep*o  blood  could  1h»  dis(*overed  by  any  of  the  external  up|M*ar- 
ttncvs.  All  the  physiological  marks  of  distinctions  which  characterize 
the  African  descent  had  disappeared. 

*  “  His  skin  was  fair,  his  hair  soft,  straight.  Hue  and  white,  his  eyes 
hhie,  but  rather  disposc*d  to  the  hazle-nut  colour  ;  ncwe  promiueiit>  the 
lips  small  and  comph'tely  cxivering  the  teeth,  his  head  round  and  W'ell 
tomied,  forehcMul  high  and  prominent,  the  ears  large,  the  tibia  of  Uie 
lec  straight,  the  fc‘et  hollow.  Notwithstanding  thcuie  evidences  of  his 
clsiinis,  he  was  proven  to  lie  the  descendant  of  a  mulatto  woman,  and 
that  his  progiuiitors  on  his  mother’s  side  had  bcM:n  and  still  were  slaves ; 
wnsi'quently  he  wxis  found  to  be  a  slave.” 

‘  The  laws  of  South-Carolina  and  Virginia  expressly  recxignise  Indian 
slaves. 

‘  Not  only  do  the  laws  acknowledge  and  protcH't  existing  slavery, 
hut  they  provide  for  rt^duciiig  free  |)ersons  to  hereditary  bondage,  fn 
Suith-C’arolina,  ^wcA  are  im|M»sed  on  free  negroes  for  certain  oHences, 
and  ill  default  of  payment  they  are  made  slaves.  If  a  coloured  citizen 
«if  any  other  State  enters  Georgia,  he  is  tined  ;  and  if  he  cuniu»t  raiw* 
the  money,  lie  is  sentenced  t«»  jHTjielual  slavery,  and  his  children  after 
him.  In  Maryland,  if  a  free  negro  marries  a  while,  the  negro  becomes 
a  slave.  In  almost  every  slave  State,  if  a  free  negro  cannot  prove  tliat 
h(‘  is  fri't',  he  is  by  law  sold  at  {uiblic  auction  us  a  slave  fur  life.  I'his 
is  hoth  law  and  jiractice  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  with  the 
sjiiictiou  of  the  C^ongress  of  the  United  States.  In  no  civilized  country 
hut  the  slave  States  are  children  (lunished  for  the  crimes  of  their 
jwrents  ;  but  in  these,  the  children  of  free  blacks,  to  the  latest  posterity, 
are  condemned  to  servitude  for  the  trivhd  oHeuces,  iuid  olten  for  the 
most  innocent  act.s,  of  their  ancestors.’  j»j).  1111,  120. 

llclioltl  the  barriers  which  Nature  has  interposed  between  the 
castes  !  AVc  bliall  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  this  same  Nature's 
IcgislaMon. 

‘  Tlie  master  has,  in  jioint  of  /he/,  the  same  jKiwer  over  his  slave 
itiat  he  has  over  his  horse.  Some  few  law  s  there  may  be,  forbidding 
the  imcster  to  treat  his  slave  with  cruelty,  and  so  the  common  law 
Wiry  where  forbids  cruelty  to  beasts ;  but  it  is  fur  easier  to  enforce  the 
latter  than  the  former.  Any  sjiectator  of  cruelty  to  a  lieast  iiiav  or- 
limarily  be  a  w  ilness  against  tlie  offender  ;  but  a  slave  may  U*  mutilated 
er  innrdered  witli  impunity  in  the  presence  of  hundreds,  provided  their 
i‘<»iuplexioiis  are  euloured :  and  even  stionld  the  crime  la*  proved  bv 
vom|H‘tent  lestiiiuniy,  the  master  is  to  Ik*  tried  by  a  court  and  jury  who 
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an'  rtU  intoTVRtfsl  in  mniiUainiiK  tho  supromo  nnthoritvof  xlavc-hnlcWrik 
MfH  althtaigli  no  ^  oan  in  fact  n'stniin  tlio  powor  of  \)w  tnnsfor,  \>i 
lunm  to  R  lYrtain  indiontr*  what  kind  of  tmitinont  is  tolora'usi 

Uv  |wd>l!c  opinion.  n'kon  wo  find  tho  of 

timitinjg  tho  finir  wkiok  sla\v\  may  N'  comfV’Dod  to  lahofrr  to  fifWn 
hours  a  dnv.  nv  may  fonn  somo  opinimi  of  the  amount  of  toil  which 
Smthern  masters  think  it  rieht  to  iTifiict  tipon  the  slnvt's ;  ami  M-hcr. 
wo  nvidleot,  that  the  hnw  of  >!nr\*lnnd.  Vir^'nia,  ami 
forhid  that  the  criminals  in  their  |vnitentiaries  shall  l^e  mmle  to  Uh^r 
mon'  than  ten  honrs  a  dav.  we  disciovr  the  relative  place  which  irhitt 
felons  and  nnoffendinc  slaves  ocenpv  in  the  sympathies  of  alare- 
hohlcrs. 

*  The  slave  is  at  all  times  liable  to  he  p^inisheil  at  the  pleasnre  of 

his  master ;  anil  althmich  the  law  does  not  o’^wrant  him  in  fnurtirrine 
theslari',  it  express)\  jnstities  him  iti  hin>,if  he  dare  to  resist:- 

that  is.  if  the  slave  do  not  s\]hmit  to  any  ohastis<'ment  n  hich  a  hriiUil 
master  may  of  his  soverei»r»i  pleasnn'  elns»s<'  to  indict .  he  may  lepilh 
W  shot  through  the  ht^ad. 

*  In  S<mth-i’arolina.  if  a  slave  N'  killeil  ‘‘  on  a  sndden  hoat  or  nassiaii. 

or  /»v  <w»*r<'f»ox.'’  the  mnnien'r  is  to  a  tine,  ami  U'  imprisno- 

etl  Hi\  months.  What  wonld  N'  thoncht  of  snch  a  ]mnishment  for  the 
mnrder  of  a  nhite  apprentice' 

‘  In  Missonri,  a  master  is  h\  law  e\pn>«slv  attthoriro<l  to  inmriso: 
his  slave  diirinc  ph'j^snn'  :  and  thns  mav  a  Imwan  Ix'inc  h«'  lesrallv  in- 
I'arct'ratoil  for  life,  Mitho\il  trial,  or  even  the  all<^tion  of  n  cnm. 
'I'he  des|x»tism  of  the  slave-holder  is  a  ne.:!!otiahle  dt'spotism  :  it  is  dailv 
ami  Inmrlv  l»otiirht  and  sold,  and  mav  at  anv  mometit  Iw  dele^teti  ti* 
the  mt»st  hnttal  of  the  spocios. 

*  'ria*  slave,  la*inc  himself  property,  can  oxm  no  pri*»pcrty.  He  mar 

lalamr  tiftisai  hours  a  dav.  hut  he  aer^nires  nothing  hy  his  lalsair.  In 
S<»nth*i'aroiin8.  a  slave  is  not  to  keep  a  h<s\t,  or  to  TaiS(' anC 

hnxvl  for  his  onm  l^onetit  an\  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  h<igs,  nmler  pan 
of  forh'itnr*'.  aiiil  nny  mav  take  snch  articles  fn»m  him. 

*  In  ttiNargia.  the  mas'ter  is  linivl  thirtA  dollars  for  ifw/?rriwg  his  slavi 
to  hiis'  hims^'lf  to  another  for  his  own  Ivnefit.  In  Alary  land,  thi 
master  fr^rteits  thirteen  dollars  for  each  montli  that  his  slave  is  per- 
mittctl  to  nvt'ive  wjyres  oii  his  own  account. 

‘  In  Virginia,  rver\  master  is  tinalUe  who  prrtnii^  a  slave  to  work  fn* 
himself  at  wages,  tn  North-Carolina.  '*  all  horses,  cattk',  hogs  or 
sheep,  that  shall  l»elon«r  to  an^•  slave,  or  Iwar  anv  slave’s  mark  in  thi' 
State,  shall  K'  s«M7e*l  and  sold  hr  the  c<mnTv  wardens.” 

*  In  Mississippi,  the  master  is  fiiriiiddci.,  under  the  penalty  oi 
dollars,  to  h‘t  a  slavo  raisi'  c»»tt-oii  for  himst'lf,  “  or  Xo  keep  stock  of  any 
deacriptimi.” 

‘  Snch  is  the  anxiety  of  the  slave  laws  t(*  repress  rrcT}*  benevolent 
desire  of  the  master  to  promote  in  the  slightest  degree  the  independenr- 
of  the  slave. 


'  Slaves.  Iieing  prope.rt\ ,  are.  like  cattle,  lialdt'  to  b(’  leased  am 
mortgageil  by  their  owTJer^,  or  sold  on  cxecutioTi  for  debt 

‘  A  slave,  having  no  rights,  cannot  appear  in  a  court  of  juattr**  t« 
ask  for  redress  of  ininrie.K  S«  fnr  as  he  i«  th»  subiect  of  intim.  thr 
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l;i\v  rcp'^ils  him  only  a?4  n  bnitr,  nnd  redrens  c-aii  onir  Ik?  doiiiAiHliMl 
niitl  rt'ccivod  l»y  the  owner. 

»  'I'he  slave  may  Im*  honten,  (n»hl»e<l  he  ouiuot  be,)  liU  wile  and 
children  may  l>e  insnltetl  and  abtiMnl  in  hia  prvnencts  and  he  euji  no 
nion*  institute  an  action  far  danmpes  than  his  muster's  hor.si*.  lint 
CJiTinot  he  l)e  protected  hy  his  master's  ripht  of  uctiuit  i  No.  'I’he 
master  must  prove  xnrrial  injury  to  his  prtipertv  to  recover  daumgeN 
Anv  man  may,  udth  perfect  impunity,  whip  another's  slave,  unless  he 
injure  him  as  to  occjvsion  “  a  loss  tif  service,  or  at  least  u  diminution 
of  the  faculty  of  the  slave  for  laKlily  lalamr."  ^kich  is  the  division  of 
the  Supreme  (mirt  of  Maryland.  In  Louisiana,  if  u  third  person 
nmiin  a  slave  s<»  that  he  is  **  far  ever  rendereil  uuahic  to  work,"  the 
orteiuler  pays  to  the  owner  the  value  of  the  slave,  and  is  also  to  bo  ul 
tlH‘  expense  of  his  maiiitenaiioe ;  hut  the  untortuiiute  slave,  mutilated 
or  cripphnl  for  life,  receives  not  the  slightest  compensation.  The 
master’s  rlprht  of  action  is  a  protection  to  his  pru^>c//y,  not  to  the 
oaiufort  or  M'curity  of  the  slave  :  indeeii,  it  tends  to  dt^riule  the  latter 
to  tin'  level  of  the  other  live  stock  on  his  muster’s  iarin. 

•  A  necessary  conseqiienw  of  slavery  is  the  absenci  of  the  marriage 
iriation.  No  slave  can  commit  bipainy,  because  tbe  law  knows  no 
more  ot  the  niarriairt*  of  slaves  than  it  does  of  tue  marriui^  ot  liruU's. 

A  slave  may  iiuletMl  he  torniaiiy  married  ;  hut  so  far  as  ief<al  rigiiU 
und  ohlip.itioiis  are  concerned,  it  is  an  idle  cereauoiiy*  ills  wile  niuy 
AX  any  moment  be  ic^iv  taken  trom  him,  aud  sold  in  the  markrt. 
The  slave  laws  utterly  nuiiity  tbe  injunction  ui  the  Supreme  Lnw^ivor 
— “  W’hal  (iod  hatii  joined,  let  not  man  pul  asunder." 

*  tit  course  tiiese  laws  recognize  not  the  pareutai  relaUun  us  U:lonp> 
in^  to  slaves.  A  slave  has  no  more  lepal  uulh<»rity  over  his  child  than 
a  cow  over  Her  cait. 

'  The  Lctrisiatures  of  ttte  slave  states,  when  ie^isiulln^  icspeetin)< 
haves,  seem  regardless  alike  of  the  claims  and  tnc  airccliuiib  of  our 
ooQumui  nature.  No  riphl  is  more  sacred,  or  more  universally  u<l> 
milted,  man  mat  of  seli-preservation ;  but  lue  vv  ielchcd  slave,  whether 
male  or  leniale,  is  denied  the  ripht  of  scli'^leienee  against  the  brutulils 
ol  any  ^htsoii  wnomsoever  having  a  w  hite  skin.  Thus  the  law  of 
tveorgia  declares, — “  ii  any  slave  shall  presun»e  U»  strike  un)  ivlitU’ 
perM»n,  u|k>ii  trial  oi  eonviciion  beiore  the  justice  or  justices,  according 
U*  U»e  directions  of  this  act,  he  shall,  for  the  lirst  offeiici*,  suffer  sucli 
punisiiment  us  me  said  justice  or  justices  shall  in  their  discretion  think 
t>t,  iit»i  extcntiiiiii  to  lile  or  limb:  and  lor  tlic  second  offence  suffer 
UliATil.’’ 

'  Toe  .same  law  prevails  in  South -Carolina,  except  that  death  is  the 
peiiaity  tor  me  third  otieiiee. 

‘  In  Maryland,  the  justice  may  order  the  offender’s  ears  to  b«* 
cropjied.  In  Kentucky,  any  negro,  uiulutto,  or  Indian,  bond  or 
/rct,"  wn<»  snail  at  any  time  lyt  hU  hand  in  upjKisition  to  am/  while 
person,  shall  receive  thirty  lashes  on  his  or  her  bare  liack,  well  laid  on, 
hy  order  of  the  justice.*’ 

'  in  NmUi-Caruiina,  “  if  anv  slave,  who  sliall  be  out  of  tiie  hoUM* 
w  pi^Uiiioii  where  such  slaves  ahall  live  or  shall  b*‘  usually  employed, 
without  some  white  jiersmi  in  company  with  such  slaves,  shall 
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refuse  to  submit  to  imdorpo  tlio  examination  of  any  white  person,  it 
shall  l)e  lawful  for  antf  white  jhtsihi  to  pursue,  ap])n*hen<l,  and 
motltrately  correct  such  slave ;  anil  if  such  slave  shall  assault  and 
strike  such  white  person,  such  slave  may  be  lawfully  killkd.’*’ 

pp.  120—123. 

•  ••••• 

‘  In  Georgia,  any  person  may  iiiHict  twenty  lashes  on  the  bare 
back  of  a  slave  fouiu!  without  license  off  the  plantation,  or  with- 
(Hit  the  limits  of  the  town  to  which  he  belongs.  So  also  in  Mississippi, 
\'irgiiiia,  anil  Kentucky,  at  the  discretion  of  a  justice. 

‘  In  South-Carolina  and  (leorgia,  atiy  person  finding  more  than 
si'ven  slaves  together  in  the  highway  without  a  white  person  may  give 
each  one  twenty  lashes. 

‘  In  Kentucky,  V^irginia,  and  IMissouri,  a  slave,  for  keeping  a  gun, 
powder,  shot,  a  c/mA,  or  other  wea])on  whatsoever,  offensive  or  defensive, 
may  Ik»  whip|>oil  thirty-nine  lashes  by  order  of  a  justice. 

*  In  North-Carolina  and  Tennessee,  a  slave  travelling  without  a 
pass,  or  iHMiig  found  in  another  person’s  negro  quarters  or  kitcheny  may 
1)0  whijqHHl  forty  lashes ;  and  every  slave  in  whose  eomj)any  the  visitor 
is  found,  twenty  lashes. 

‘  In  I^>uisiana,  a  slave  for  lK*ing  on  horsehocky  without  the  written 
jH'rmission  of  his  master,  incurs  twenty-five  lashes;  for  keeping  a  dog, 
the  like  punishment. 

‘  By  tne  law  of  Maryland,  for  **  rambling,  riding,  or  going  abroad 
in  the  night,  or  riding  liorses  in  the  day-time,  without  leave,  a  slave 
may  Im*  whipt,  cropt,  or  branded  on  the  cheek  with  the  letter  H,  or 
otherwise  punished,  not  extending  to  life,  or  so  as  to  render  him  uufil 
for  labour," 

*  Such  are  a  fetr  specimens  only  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
slaves  for  acts  not  criminal,  and  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  they 
should  generally  know  are  forbidden  by  law.’  pp.  lt}4,  i). 

‘  'rhe  slave  In'ing  considered  a  brute  in  all  cases,  except  where  such 
a  consideration  might  operate  to  his  advantage,  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  all  such  mental  illumination  as  might  assist  him  in  recovering 
any  |x>rtion  of  his  rights.  However  much  we  may  ])ride  ourselves 
as  a  nation,  on  the  general  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  education,  it 
ought  to  l)e  recollected,  that  these  blessings  are  forcibly  withheld  from 
two  millions  of  our  inhabitants  ;  or  that  one-sixth  of  our  whole  popu¬ 
lation  is  diMtined  by  law  to  the  grossest  ignorance. 

‘  A  hiw  of  South-Carolina,  passed  in  BUKf,  authorises  the  infliction  of 
twenty  lashes  on  every  slave  found  in  an  assembly  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  “  mental  instructi»)n,”  held  in  a  confined  or  secret  place, 
although  in  the  presence  of  a  white.  Another  law  imposes  a  fine  of 

1(H)  on  any  person  who  may  teach  a  slave  to  write.  An  act  of 
Virginia,  of  11121),  declares  every  meeting  of  slaves  at  any  schmd  by 
day  or  night,  for  instruction  in  reading  or  writing,  an  unlawful 
assembly  ;  and  any  justice  may  inflict  twenty  lashes  on  each  slave  found 
in  such  school. 

‘  In  North-C'arolina,  to  teach  a  slav’e  to  read  or  write,  or  to  sell 
or  give  him  any  lawk  (Bible  not  excepted)  or  ])amphlet,  is  punishisl 
with  thirty-nine  lashes,  or  imprisonment,  if  the  offixider  Ih'  a  free 
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negro,  but  if  a  white,  then  with  a  fine  of  2()0  dollars.  The  reason  for 
this  law,  assigned  in  its  preamble,  is,  that  **  teaching  slaves  to  read  and 
uTite  tends  to  excite  dissatisfaction  in  their  minds,  and  to  produce  in¬ 
surrection  and  rebellion." 

*  In  (leorgia,  if  a  white  teach  a  free  negro  or  slave  to  read  or  write, 
he  is  fined  500  dollars,  and  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ; 
if  the  offender  be  a  coloured  man,  bond  or  free,  he  is  to  be  fined  or 
whipped  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Of  course  a  fiithcr  may  lx* 
flogged  for  teaching  his  own  child.  This  barbarous  law  was  enacted 
in  1020. 

‘  In  Louisiana,  the  jxinalty  for  teaching  slaves  to  read  or  write  is  one 
rear’s  inij)risonment. 

*  These  are  specimens  of  the  efforts  made  by  slave  legislatures  to  en¬ 
slave  the  ffiinds  of  their  victims ;  and  we  have  surely  no  reason  to  hope 
that  their  souls  arc  regarded  with  more  compassion. 

‘  In  vain  has  the  Redeemer  of  the  wond  giv’cn  the  command  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  ;  liis  professed  discitdes  in  the 
slave  States  have  issued  a  counter  order ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
have  by  their  laws  incapacitated  2,(K)0,0()0  (tf  their  fellow  men  from 
CDinplying  with  the  injunction,  **  search  the  Scriptures."  Not  oidy 
are  the  slaves  debarred  from  reading  the  wonderful  things  of  God  ; 
they  are  practically  prevented,  -with  a  few  exceptions,  from  even 
hearinn  of  them. 

*  In  Georgia,  any  justice  of  the  peace  may,  at  his  discretion,  break 
up  any  religious  assembly  of  slaves,  and  may  order  each  slave  present 
to  be  **  corrected  without  trial,  by  receiving  on  the  bare  back  twenty- 
five  stripes  with  a  whip,  switch,  or  cow-skin." 

*  In  South-Carolina,  slaves  may  not  meet  together  for  the  purpose 
of  “  religious  worship "  before  sunrise,  or  after  sunset,  unless  the 
majoritij  of  the  meeting  be  composed  of  white  persons,  under  the 
penalty  of  twenty  lashes  well  laid  on."  As  it  will  l)e  rather  difficult 
for  the  slave  to  divine  before  he  goes  to  the  meeting  how  many  blacks 
and  how  many  whites  will  be  present,  and  of  course  which  colour  will 
have  the  “  majority,”  a  due  regard  for  his  back  will  keep  him  from 
the  meeting. 

‘  In  Virginia,  all  evening  meetings  of  slaves  at  any  meeting-house 
are  unequivocally  forbidden. 

‘  In  Mississippi,  the  law  permits  the  master  to  suffer  his  slave  to 
attend  the  preaching  of  a  while  minister. 

‘  It  is  very  evident  that  when  public  opinion  tolerates  such  laws,  it 
will  not  tolerate  the  general  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves.* 

♦  ♦  •  •  • 

‘  In  1831,  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Jones  preached  a  sermon  before  two 
as.sociations  of  planters  in  Georgia,  one  of  Liberty  County,  and  the 
other  of  M*Intosh  County.  This  sermon  is  before  us,  ami  we  quote 
from  it. 

‘  “  Generally  speaking,  they  (the  slaves)  ap|>ear  to  us  to  be  without 
Rod  and  without  nope  in  the  world,  a  nation  op  hkatiikns  in  our 
very  midst.  We  cannot  cry  out  against  the  Papists  for  withholding 
the  Scriptures  from  the  common  people,  and  keeping  them  in  ignorance 
of  the  way  of  life ;  for  we  withhold  the  Bible  from  our  servants,  and 
^'<>1..  XI  v. — N.S. 
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krcp  thorn  in  if^noninco  of  it,  whilo  uv  irill  not  use  the  nuHins  to  h«?i' 
it  ronti  ainl  oxi»laino<l  to  thonv  The  cry  of  onr  porii^hin^  somuitti 
000105  up  to  us  trom  the  sultry  plains  na  they  IhmuI  at  their  toil— .ji 
comos  up  to  us  from  thoir  humhlo  cs>ll:i^os  when  they  return  at 
evening  to  r»'st  their  weary  limbs — it  comes  tip  to  us  fnau  the  midst 
of  their  iii^nonuico  ami  superstition,  ami  adultery  Hn<l  lewdness.  W'^ 
have  manifeste<l  no  emotions  of  li error  at  abandoniiu:  the  souls  of  our 
servants  to  the  adversary — the  nwring  lion  that  walketh  nlsmt  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour.’* 

‘  0\\  the  5th  Ib'CH'mln'r,  IR‘^1,  a  commitict'  of  the  Synod  of  South*  ! 
('’avolitia  ami  (toorcia,  to  whom  was  referred  the  stibji'ct  of  the  relipmL<  j 
instruction  of  the  colonrc«l  j>omilation,  made  a  report,  which  has  beer.  ] 

published,  and  in  which  this  ianfrnai?«'  is  used  :  I 

*  “  Who  n’mild  cro«lit  it,  that  in  these  years  of  revival  and  l»euevole&i 
etlbrt,  in  this  (''hristian  republic,  then',  are  ever  two  iiiuiions  of 
humnii  l»eincs  in  the  condition  of  itkvtukn,  and  in  some  »v.spects  ins  \ 

worse  e«mdition.  From  loii):  eontiiiUed  and  close  obsi'rvaliosi,  wi  | 

believe  that  their  moral  and  ndipoiis  condition  is  such  that  ihev  mav  ; 

justlv  Ih' considenMl  the  mfatiikx  of  this  t'hrislian  country,  and  will  ^ 
ia'ar  comparison  with  heathen  in  any  country  in  the  world.  Tuc  1 

ncp'»>'s  are  destitute  of  the  (TosfH'l,  ami  evcj'  jrUI  he.  under  the  prcsait  ‘ 

state  of'  thiti^.s.  In  the  vast  held  ovtemling  fr»m\  an  entire  Siau 
bovomi  the  I'otomae  to  the  Sabine  river,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  tiic 
t^hio.  tlu'i\'  are,  to  the  K'st  of  our  kno^vhHig^',  not  tfrclvc  men  exclu¬ 
sively  deyaUixl  to  the  ndigious  instrnction  of  the  negrrocN.  In  thi  ' 

pres*  at  state  of  finding  in  the  South,  a  ministry'  of  their  own  colon:  , 

eonhl  m'ither  Iv  obtaineil  nor  toi.kk  atko.  i 

•  **  lint  do  not  the  negroes  have  access  to  the  Gospel  through  thcstatfc  3 
ministry  of  the  whiti's'"  W  e  answer,  N*i ;  the  negroes  liavc  noreguia:  j 

ami  *'theient  ministry;  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  churches;  neither  Lv  ^ 

there  sntheient  ro*>m  in  white  churches  f*>r  their  aceominiKi.itioii.  V\c  ; 
know  of  hut  Are  ehureh*'s  in  the  slave-h*dding  Suites  built  exprea^'  1 
f*»r  ihi'ir  use;  tbes*'  are  all  in  the  State  of  Georiria.  Wc  imty  nov  v 
lufunre  it  they  enjoy  the  privih'ges  of  the  Gospel  in  their  ow'U  twioie 
an«l  on  onr  plantation?  Again  we  return  a  noirative  ansivcx  The} 
have  no  Ulbles  to  rea*l  bv  their  omti  hrcsidcs — the''  have  no  fun**} 
altars  ;  anil  w  hen  in  affliction,  sickness,  or  death,  they  have  no  minwte 
ti>  adilreKN  to  them  the  eonsohitions  of  the  Gospel,  nor  to  luiry  then 
with  solemn  and  appro]iriatr  seTwiee^” 

‘  In  A  late  number  of  the  CharUision  {S.  C.)  O/wprrvrr,  a  com- 
»]x>iident  remarked :  Let  Us  eataldish  missionaries  among  our  cw; 
negnies,  w  ho,  in  view*  of  reiigions  knowledge,  are  as  debasingly  ignmant 
AS  any  one  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  for  1  hazard  the  aasertioa.  tha’ 
throughout  the  hounds  of  our  svnod  there  are  at  Icn&t  one  huudm. 
thonsiind  slaves,  speaking  the  same  ianiruaffe  as  oursclvetk.  who  ncrc' 
heard  of  the  plan  of  salvation  bv  a  Rotb*einer.*’ 

*  The  editor,  instead  of  contradicting  this  bread  a-sscrtioio  •hO'* . 

**  W  e  fully  e4>ncur  w  ith  w’hat  our  coTresgKmdcnt.  has  said  respecttit 
the  Ivnighted  heathen  among  ourselves.” 

*  Such  i.s  Amcricaii  tdaven — a  system  which  classes  with  the 
of  the  held,  over  whom  dominion  has  been  given  to  man,  an  inteihjf*** 
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^  WToiintiiWe  being,  the  instant  his  Creator  lias  breatlicMl  into  hib 
nostrils  the  hreath  of  life.  Orer  this  infant  heir  of  imumrttility  no 
mother  has  a  right  to  watch — no  father  may  guidi*  his  f«>eble  ateps, 
chet'k  his  miywinl  apjH'tiles,  and  train  him  for  future  usefulnobs, 
hftppi»n‘ss,  and  glorv.  Torn  from  his  parents,  and  sold  in  the  iiiurket, 
he  s«K»n  finds  himself  lalxairing  among  strangers  under  the  whip  of  u 
driver,  and  his  task  augmenting  with  his  ri|>eniiig  strength.  Day 
after  dny.  and  year  after  year,  is  he  driven  to  the  c<»tton  or  sugur-fielti, 
a5  the  ox  to  the  furrow.  No  hope  of  rew'ard  lightens  his  toil — the 
snhject  of  insult,  the  victim  of  brutality,  the  laws  of  his  country  afford 
him  no  redr<*ss — his  wife,  such  only  in  name,  may  at  any  inoineat  be 
draggtHl  from  his  side — his  cliildren,  heirs  only  of  his  misery  and  de- 
inadation,  are  but  articles  of  merchandim* — his  mind,  stupihed  by  his 
oppressors,  is  wrapped  in  darkness — his  soul,  no  man  careth  for  it — 
bis  l>o<ly,  worn  with  stripes  and  toil,  is  at  length  committed  to  the 
omit,  like  the  brute  that  perisheth. 

‘  This  is  thv^  system  which  the  Ainericiin  Aiiti-hlaverv  Society  de¬ 
clares  t  >  bf  sirfiii,  and  ought  therefore  to  l>e  immediately  ubolislicd  ; 
and  tl’is  is  the  system  wnich  the  •  A  uiericai*  Colonization  Society 
(wnses,  and  w  hich.,  it  cmitciids,  ought  to  l>e  }>er}H*tual,  rather  tlian  its 
viciin.s  shounl  enjoy  their  rights  in  “  the  white  man’s  land.”  ’ 

pp.  i2<) — 130. 

^ucli  is  American  slavery.  AVe  must  now  lav  before  our 
rcadovi.  a  sampie  or  two  of  the  law  s  against  the  free  blacks. 

‘  In  Snutli-Caroiina,  if  a  free  negro  **  eiiiertalns  ”  a  ruu-uw’ay  slave, 
he  forfcit.'i  ten  pounds,  and  if  unable  to  )»oy  the  hue,  which  must  be 
the  case  ninetv-uine  times  in  a  hundred,  he  is  to  he  sold  as  a  shive  for 
life.  In  r. /m*  uomun  and  her  three  children  were  thus  sold,  for 

hurlimiring  two  slave  chiidren. 

‘  In  I\lississip])i,  every  lunrro  or  mulatto,  not  being  able  to  proiu' 
himself  free,  may  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Should  the  certilicalo  of  his 
manumission,  or  the  evidence  of  his  parent’s  freedi»m,  be  lo.st  or  stolen, 
he  is  reduced  to  hopeless  bondage.  This  })rovi.sioii  extends  to  most  of 
the  slave  Mates,  and  is  in  full  ojHiratioii  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

‘  in  South-C'arolina,  any  assembly  of  free  liegroe.s,  even  in  the 
presence  (»f  w  hite  j>ersoiis,  “  in  a  confined  or  si'cn^t  place  lor  the 
pur|K>>c  of  mental  instruction  ”  is  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  may  be 
lik^ierseil  bv  a  magistrate,  who  is  authorized  to  inflict  twenty  lashes  on 
esch  tree*  negro  attending  the  meeting. 

‘  In  the  city  of  iSavaiinah,  ««//  fn  ison  wh<»  teaches  a  free  negro  to 
rrad  <»r  write  incurs  a  j)eiialty  of  thirty  dollars.  Of  course  a  father  may 
instruct  his  owm  children. 

‘  in  Alary  land,  a  justice  of  the  j»eace  may  order  a  free  negro's  ears 
irt  b-  cm  off  for  striking  a  n7ii/c  man.  in  Kentuck) ,  for  the  same 
ortence,  he  is  to  receive  thirty  lashes,  “  well  laid  on.”  'i'he  law  of 
Wisianu  declares  “  free  jn-ople  of  colour  ought  never  to  insult  or  strike 
^hiic  inMiple,  nor  presuuie  to  conceive  themselves  e(pial  t(»  the  w’hiles  ; 

on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  xfield  to  them  on  evcri/  occasion,  and 
“yver  s)H.*ak  or  answer  them  but  w  ith  res])cct,  under  the  penalty  o(  iui- 
l»ri*onmeni  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case*.” 

3  K  2 
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thf  tbit  it  OUT  duty  to  Ruhmit,  we  shall  now  take  leave  of  the  re- 
Toltinp  subject  with  a  few  peneral  reHections. 

In  the  first  place,  we  renew  our  protest  against  thosi*  indiboriiui- 
nate  and  unqualified  invectives  levelietl  at  our  American  brethn  n, 
ss  a  peo]de,  which  certain  parties  in  this  country  are  apt  to  indulge 
in,  who  have  not  heretofore  been  distinguished  by  tlieir  aeal  in  the 
cause  of  abolition.  W  c  will  not  soften  down  our  language  in  stig¬ 
matizing  the  atrocious  guilt  of  the  system  of  American  slavery  ; 
hut  we  cannot  forget  how  small  was  the  band  of  philanthropists 
who  stood  forward  in  this  country,  as  Jay,  and  Cox,  and  'i'appan 
are  now’  doing  in  their  own,  as  abolitiouists  of  slavery  and  the 
slave-tra^le,  when,  as  now  in  America,  the  Court,  the  Church,  the 
Government,  the  Press,  and  the  great  mercantile  interests  were  all 
arrayed  against  them.  In  177^^  ft**'  Judge  Jay  reminds  us,  the 
british  House  of  (’ommons  rejected  a  resolution,  that  the  slave- 
trade  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Goil  and  the  rights  of  man.  Vet 
that  trade  is  now  piracy  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  on  a  bill 

bring  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  the  trade,  l^ord  Chancellor  Thurlow  ridiculi^l  the  sudden  lit  of* 
philanthropy  that  had  given  it  birth.  In  I7DL  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking  of  the  piopo.sed  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  declared  that  the  measure  was  lit  only  lor  the 
bigotrv  and  superstition  of  tlie  twelitb  century.  Nor  were  thcsi* 
the  sentiments  of  solitary  individuals  :  the  majoiliy  of  both 
Houses  were  witli  them. 

*  In  17bd«  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  now’  William  I\'.,  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  declared  the  Abolitiouisls  to  he  funutics  and  hy¬ 
pocrites.  and  so  far  violated  parliamentary  decorum  us  to  a]>p]}  these 
epithets  to  IMr.  Wilberforee  by  name.  Vet  has  he  lived  to  crown  the 
labour,  and  fultil  the  hopes  of  Wilberforee,  by  giving  his  assent  to  the 
bill  abolishing  shivery  in  the  iiritish  duuiiuions. 

‘  Ten  times  did  ^^r.  Wilberforee  bring  the  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  the  trallic  before  ))arliament,  and  leu  times  was  lie  doomed  to  W'it- 
ncss  the  failure  of  his  elforts ;  nor  was  this  detestable  commerce  sup- 
pressc'd  till  ihiriy  yeiirs  after  the  lirst  motion  of  it  had  been  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons.’ 

When  the  Abolitionists  of  tbc  United  States  think  of  these 
facts,  and  recollect  the  reproaches  heaped  upon  Wilberforee  and 
his  colleagues  by  a  chancellor  and  dignified  senators,  well  may 
they,  says  Judge  Jay,  ‘  thank  God  and  take  courage.**  And 
surely,  when  we  recollect  these  facts,  it  becomes  us  neitlier  to 
despair  of  witnessing  a  siiniiar  revolution  of  ])ublic  feeling  in  the 
American  republic,  nor  to  glory  in  the  assumed  sujMTiority  of 
eur  national  character  or  institution^'-.  I'he  country  wliich  has 
given  birth,  in  these  days  of  its  political  degeneracy,  to  such  men 
as  Judge  Jay,  I’rofessor  Cox,  and  their  colleagues,  must  still  lx 
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rc^rdcd  as  a  land  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous  within  it 
Heaven  will  spare,  and  British  Christians  ought  to  intercede  for 
with  affectionate  sympathy. 

In  the  next  place,  if  tfie  ‘  democracy,’  the  republican  institu¬ 
tions,  the  ‘  voluntary  principle,’  the  non-Establishmcnt  polity  of 
the  United  States  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  crime  of  slavery, 
with  all  its  demoralizing  conseciuences,  how  can  we  escaj)e  from 
the  inference,  that  the  aristocracy,  the  monarchical  institutions, 
the  Church  and  State  system,  the  Tory  ascendancy  of  the  reign 
of  George  111.,  must  be  tried  by  the  same  test,  and  denounced 
as  the  parent  source  of  the  moral  and  political  evils  eonnected 
with  tjie  slave-trade  and  slavery, — the  Lynch  law  of  the  Colonial 
Church  Unionists,  the  persecution  of  the  missionaries,  and  all 
the  atrocities  of  the  penal  codes  of  the  slave  colonics.  It  may  be 
very  convenient  to  forget  that  tlic  Church  of  England  was,  till 
very  recently,  a  slave-holder ;  that  the  aristocracy  of  England, 
with  a  few  illustrious  exceptions,  were  the  chief  upholders  of 
slavery  ;  that  the  communication  of  instruction  to  the  negroes  in 
our  colonies  was  discountenanced  and  opposed,  when  undertaken 
by  the  despised  voluntaries.  All  this  must  be  forgotten  before 
we  can  with  decency  inveigh  against  American  republicans  and 
voluntaries  for  acting  in  the  same  way  as  English  nobles,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  churchmen  did  a  few  short  years  ago.  Ihit  the 
Americans  have  not  quite  such  short  memories  ;  and  they  will  not 
fail  to  retort  with  justifiable  severity  upon  the  flippant  hy|>ocrisy 
of  their  ])resent  Tory  rebukers*. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that,  as  wc  do  not  think  that  the 
Book  of  C’ommon  Prayer  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  had  much 
to  do  with  the  English  slave-trade,  so  wx  imagine  tliat  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Constitution,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  entitles 
all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  States  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizenship,  is  not  the  cause  of  conduct  in  direct 
violation  of  that  ])rinci})le ;  nor  is  Republicanism  the  origin  of 
that  system  of  slavery  which  existed  in  America,  under  the  foster¬ 
ing  protection  of  the  British  crown,  before  the  Colonies  separated 
from  the  mother  country.  Wc  admit  that  the  comluct  of  the 
American  slave-holders  and  black-haters  is  rendered  the  more 
flagrant  by  their  vaunts  about  their  own  political  freedom ;  but 
Mr.  Burke  remarked  long  ago,  that,  in  countries  where  slaves  ex¬ 
ist,  those  that  arc  free,  arc  by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of 


•  Sw  the  Record  Paj>cr  of  Nov.  19,  a  jounuU  infamous  for  the  part 
it  took  during  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  iu  defonuing 
the  lawfulness  «>f  slavery  in  precisely  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Co»o- 
niz;itionist8,  and  which  now  hyiKKTitically  turns  round  and  reprcwwlK'S 
the  politicians  and  churches  oi  the  United  States  for  not  taking  J>art 
with  the  Abolitionists ! 
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their  freedom, — the  haughtiness  of  domination  there  combining 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  a  very 
marked  departure  has  taken  place  in  America  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  Constitutional  Uepuhlicanism ;  and  if  we 
can  no  longer  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  United  State's  as  the 
land  of  the  free,  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted,— it  is  l)ccau9c 
there  has  taken  ])lace,  to  an  alarming  extent,  an  apostasy  from 
the  i^rinciples  of  the  Fathers  of  American  I  nde|)endence,  the 
founders  of  the  social  structure.  What  would  Washington,  what 
would  Jeflerson  think,  could  they  rise  from  the  dead,  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  aspect  of  the  Uepublic? — JeHcrson,  who,  speaking  of  a  con¬ 
test  with  insurgent  slaves,  said,  ‘  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute 
‘  which  can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  contest.**  Washington, 
whose  unsullied  name  has  been  desecrated  by  l)eing  bestowed 
upon  the  central  slave-mart  of  the  Union — the  most  infamous 
metropolis  in  Christendom,  the  American  Algiers ! 

But  how  has  this  disastrous  change  been  superinduced  ?  Can 
it  be  traced  to  any  defect  in  American  institutions— to  any  excess 
of  popular  liberty,  any  feebleness  in  the  powers  of  government, 
any  deficiency  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction,  any  retro¬ 
gression  of  the  public  mind  in  intelligence?  Nothing  of  the 
kind  can  Ikj  alleged ;  or,  at  least,  no  such  explanation  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  even  plausible  by  the  shadow  of  evidence.  The  root  of  the 
whole  mass  of  evil  is  single ;  and  it  is  adequate  to  account  for  all 
that  is  anomalous  and  threatening  in  the  present  ])08ition  of 
affairs.  Slavery,  says  Mr.  Abbott,  ‘  is  the  fruitful  source  of 
‘  nearly  all  our  national  difficulties.  Slavery  is  the  origin  of  the 
‘  Tariff  strife,  and  the  parent  of  Nullification.**  Slavery  is  the 
national  crime  which  threatens,  if  not  repented  of,  to  draw  down 
the  cxcin])lary  ])unishment  of  Heaven.  Slavery  has  entailed  upon 
that  which  calls  itself  the  freest  liepublic  in  the  world,  that 
hideous  mass  of  legislative  enactments  which  arc  a  mockery  of 
law,  and  w  hicli  render  the  Turkish  despotism  mild  by  comparison. 
It  has  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  country  a  servile  foe,  more  to  he 
dreaded  than  any  foreign  enemy ;  an  element  of  danger  which 
may  at  any  time  burst  forth  with  exterminating  fury.  It  has 
created  new  States  which  have  brought  to  the  Federal  Union  a 
d^wry  of  }K)litical  mischief  and  moral  corruption,  and  which  are 
to  the  Old  States  of  the  Fedcracy,  what  a  dead  carcase  would  be, 
tied  to  the  living.  It  has  rendered  every  American  who  talks  of 
the  rights  of  man  a  hypocrite,  and  made  the  braggart  of  liberty  a 
secret  coward.  And,  worse  than  all,  it  has  iH)lluted  the  waters  of 
the  sanctuary,  mingled  unhallowed  fire  on  the  national  altar,  set 
tl)c  ministers  of  religion  at  variance,  brother  against  brother, 
darkened  the  fairest  prospects  of  the  Church,  and  given  occasion 
to  the  enemies  of  our  Zion  to  insult  and  triumoh  over  those  who 
exhibit  this  palpable  inconsistency.  Slavery  nas  induced  that 
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moral  blindness  which  has  i>crvcrted  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
more  re8|>octahle  al>ettor8  or  the  Colonization  scheme, — the  ini. 
quities  of  which  we  have  hut  half  unravelled  as  a  monstroas 
fraud  *.  Slavery  has  priHluceil  that  moral  conflict  which  is  now 
agitating  the  States,  and  shaking  the  very  frame-work  of  the 
social  system  ;  a  conflict  which,  by  its  issue,  will  determine  the 
future  destinies  of  this  great  Uepublic. 

One  thing  only  can  save  America  from  ]>olitical  ruin.  Judge 
Jay  has  l)oldly  proclaimed  the  truth  to  his  deluded  countr}*men. 
The  remcily  is,  the  immediate  annihilation  of  slavery* — ‘  imme- 
‘  diate,  total,  unqualifieil  emancipation,'  such  as  has  been  ]X'ace- 
ably  eflectetl  in  Mexico,  llermuda,  and  Antigua.  Let  all  who 
wish  well  to  the  Ignited  States  unite  in  strengthening,  by  their 
host  efforts  and  fervent  intercessions,  the  hands  of  those  true  pa¬ 
triots,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  America,  ’fhey  have  the 
strongest  claims  u]>on  our  sympathy ;  nor  can  llritain  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  wholly  discharged  from  res}>onsibility,  and  purged  from 
the  guilt  and  stain  of  her  former  iniquities  as  the  great  Man- 
dealer,  till  not  only  her  present  dominions,  but  her  ancient  co¬ 
lonies,  where  she  planttxl  this  upas-tree,  shall  no  longer  contain  a 
slave. 


Art.  II.  The  Great  Teacher:  Characteristics  of  Our  Lord’s  Ministry. 
By  the  Kev.  John  Harris.  12mo.  pp.  Ivi,  397*  I^mdon,  1835. 


i  have  seldom  met  with  a  work  on  Theology,  which  has 
afforded  us  more  gratification  than  the  present,  which  dis¬ 


plays  more  judgement  in  the  selection  of  its  materials,  or  more 
ingenuity  in  combining  with  its  principal  subject  the  various 
parts  of  the  entire  Christian  system,  without  ]K'rplexing  the 
argument  or  diminishing  its  power.  But  for  a  somewhat  lengthy 
preface,  in  which  are  treatetl  certain  points  which,  we  think,  might 
nave  been  plaeetl  with  advantage  in  the  body  of  the  Work,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  few  violations  of  taste  in  the  stvle  and  diction,  and  an 
iKcasional  reverting  to  topics  which  should  have  been  discussed  and 
dismissed  under  their  pro^Kr  heads,  we  should  pronounce  “  The 
Great  Teacher"  one  of  the  l>est  sjx‘cimens  of  theological  writing 
which  the  press  has  for  many  years  produced.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  its  highest  excellence.  The  fundamental  truths  of  the 


•  It  may  Ih'  sufficient  to  state  here,  that  the  annual  increase  of  the 
slave  pt»pulaUoii  in  the  United  States  is  54,0m).  The  Colonization 
SiKiety  has  exported  since  181(»,  manumitted  slaves  to  Africa, 
being  equal  to  the  increase  of  the  slave  population  for  five  days  and  a 
half.  In  1834,  it  exjiorted  none.  And  this  is  the  Society  which  » 
to  produce  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  ! ! 
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great  scheme  of  infinite  grace,  which  it  so  clearly  states  and  beau- 
tiftilly  illustrates,  will  Ik?  its  strongest  recommendation  to  intel¬ 
ligent  ami  enquiring  Christians;  while  the  purjK>se8  to  which  they 
arc  ap]>lied,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  enforced,  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  the  conscience  and  iniprt'ss  the  heart.  Mr.  Harris's 
theology,  as  exhibited  in  these  pages,  is  at  oikt  dogmatic,  exj>c- 
rimental,  and  practical.  It  is  divine  philosophy,  proiK>undiKl  hy 
no  mean  prolicient  in  the  science ;  hy  one  who  Inis  IcariuKl  of  the 
Master  himself,  by  whom  he  has  been  imbued  with  a  measure  of 
his  spirit. 

The  leailing  object  of  the  volume  is  to  sliew,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  best  teacher  of  his  own  religion  ;  that  his  personal  ministry, 
IS  retH)rded  in  the  evangelical  history,  dwelt  on  all  the  essential 
doctrines  wliich  were  afterwards  expanded  and  more  fully  ex}ilained 
in  the  Apostolic  Writings  ;  that,  on  some  most  im)>ortant  |>oint8, 
ho  was  even  more  copious  and  comprehensive  than  his  inspired 
followers  ;  and  that  the  style  and  character  of  his  teaching,  place 
him,  as  an  instructor,  on  an  unapproachable  eminence. 

In  his  Preface,  Mr.  Harris  adverts  to  the  fact  of  Our  Lord's 
discourses  containing  less  of  the  |H?culiar  doctrines  of  grace  than 
the  teaching  of  the  Apo.stles.  On  this  point  he  has,  i)erha}>s,  con¬ 
ceded  too  much.  What  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  gospel  has 
the  ministry  of  C'hrist  substantially  omitted  ?  The  obscurity  w  hich 
some  )>ersons  imagine  Our  Lord  to  have  purjmsely  assumed,  in 
order  to  veil  certain  truths  which  his  disci))les  were  not  pn^pared 
to  receive,  does  not  in  fact  exist.  There  was  ohtuseness  in  their 
minds,  but  no  obscurity  in  his  teaching.  Their  eyes  were  not 
opened ;  yet  the  sun  shone  with  unclouded  lustre,  though  not  at 
his  meridian.  If,  as  Mr.  Harris  states,  ‘  w  hatever  is  essential  to 
‘  the  C'hristian  system,  is  to  be  found  in  semine  in  Our  Lord's 
‘  teaching,’  we  may  w  ell  believe  that  he  did  that  ]K‘rfcctly,  for 
vhich  he  es])ccially  received  the  unction  of  the  Spirit :  “He 
anointed  me  to  })reach  the  Gospel  ”.  And  we  may  certainly  infer, 
not  onlv  from  the  ])remi8es  on  which  Mr.  Harris  rests  his  conclu* 
sion,  hut  from  the  entire  Work,  which  confirms  it,  ‘  that  the  whole 
‘  evangelical  system,  as  developed  by  the  Apostles,  lies  in  its  germ 
‘  in  the  teaching  of  Christ ;  but  that  such  is  the  fulness,  the  seini- 
‘  nil  character  of  his  teaching,  that  even  their  epistles  do  not  ex- 
‘  haust  it.'  The  observations  which  follow  arc  too  |>ertinent  and 
too  important  not  to  be  introduced  as  a  preliminary  to  our  further 
notice  of  the  contents  of  this  masterly  performance. 

‘  That  they  (the  Apostles)  have  put  us  in  iHwsession  of  every  es¬ 
sential  truth,  we  admit ;  that  any  fundamental  doctrine  remains  to  be 
<ii8a)vercd,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  imagined  ;  but  it  may  be  suggested, 
thit  even  with  their  inspired  epistles  in  our  hand,  and  regarding  those 
epistles  in  the  light  of  commentaries  on  the  sayings  of  our  X^oru,  there 
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yet  remain  to  Ik*  discovered  in  his  teaching  new  aspects  of  some  truths, 
the  immeasurable  compass  of  others,  and  harmonies  subsisting  between 
them  all,  lieyond  the  perception  of  ordinary  vision ;  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  which  is  reserved  to  reward  the  j)ious  industry  of  the 
devout  and  vigorous  mind. 

‘  The  church  of  (iod  has  been  too  generally  content  with  the  great 
surface-truths  of  revelation, — those  which  we  have  only  to  stoop  for  in 
order  to  ]>ossess, — hut  which  are  made  so  obvitms  and  placed  so  near, 
not  as  a  premium  to  indolence,  hut  in  accommodation  to  our  moral  in¬ 
curiousness  and  necessities  ;  not  as  a  dispensation  from  diligent  inves¬ 
tigation,  hut  as  an  allurement  to  it  where  it  can  he  made,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  it  unnecessiiry  where  it  cannot.  “  The  kingdom  of  heaven  ** — in 
the  sense  of  celestial  truth — “  is  like  treasure  hid  in  a  field  ;  the  which 
when  a  man  hath  found,  he  hideth  ;  and,  for  joy  thereof,  g<K?th,  and 
selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  huyeth  that  field  and  huyeth  it  in  order 
that  he  may  ransack,  and  turn  up  every  part  of  it,  and  make  himself 
master  of  all  its  treasures.  And  further,  it  is  as  if  the  same  man, 
while  digging  for  coins  and  concealed  jewels,  should  unexpectedly 
happen  on  a  vein  of  precious  ore.  Hitherto,  we  have  done  little  more 
than  collect,  estimate,  and  classify  the  more  accessible  treasures.  But 
let  the  shaft  which  is  already  begun,  he  sunk  deep  enough,  and  the 
lalamrs  of  the  mine  he  properly  conducted,  and  the  discovery  of  many 
a  rich  and  precious  lode  will  denunistrate  that  the  great  globe  itself  is 
not  iimre  interlaced  with  golden  veins,  and  filled  with  precious  things, 
than  the  field  of  revelation  :  the  storehouse  of  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ.’  pp.  XX,  xxi. 

^rhe  Work  consists  of  five  ]*!ssays.  '^^I'he  first  treats  of  the 
Authority;  the  second,  which  com])rehe!Hls  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  Volume,  illustrates  the  Originality;  and  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth,  are  dedicated  to  a  consideration  of  the  Spirituality, 
’reuderness.  Benevolence,  and  Practicalness  of  Our  Lord's  teach¬ 
ing.  Under  each  of  these  general  heads,  are  embraced  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  all  tending  to  establish  the  main  scope  of  the 
proposition  in  aid  of  which  they  are  introduced.  The  whole  is  full 
and  satisfactory.  After  first  glancing  at  what  is  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  the  most  superficial  inquirers  into  tlic  truth  of  Christ's 
mission,  namely,  that  at  the  time  of  his  appearance,  a  Divine 
Teacher  was  needed,  desired,  and  might  have  been  ex})ectcd,  and 
that  his  advent,  in  all  its  circumstances,  had  been  foreshewn  by 
the  prophets, — the  Author  proceeds  to  the  first  characteristic  of 
his  teaching,  and  proves,  that  it  was  the  authority  of  goodness,  of 
greatness,  of  solemnity ;  and  that  it  was  legislative.  The  last 
point  is  managed  with  considerable  ability. 

'  Tt>  disturb  the  majestic  repose  of  the  divine  law,  argues,  on  the 
part  of  him  w  ho  attempts  it,  cither  the  final  stage  of  insane  impiety, 
or  an  authority  clothed  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  original  lawgiver. 
In  this  latter  exalted  predicament  the  Saviour  claimed  to  stand ;  **  As 
the  Father,"  said  he,  hath  life  in  himself ;  so  hath  he  given  to  the 
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Son>  to  have  life  in  hinibelf ;  and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute 
iudgeinent  also,  because  he  is  the  son  of  man.**  **  All  things  are  de- 
livtTod  unto  me  of  my  Father.**  In  the  exercise  of  his  local  supremacy, 
ho  may  be  said  tt)  have  revised  the  laws  of  heaven.  Not  only  did  he 
pul  on  them  his  own  authoritative  interpretation,  from  which  he  iwr- 
inits  no  appeal,  and  by  which  he  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  tiieir 
jurisdiction,  in  bestowing  forgiveness,  he  even  controlled  and  suspended 
their  operation  ;  he  pronounced  what  jnirt  of  the  divine  cmle  was  of 
|H'rpetual,  and  what  ot  temporary  obligation  ;  he  rejH*aled  its  ])ositive 
enactments,  and  enjoined  others ;  while,  by  laying  ojhmi  the  scenes  of 
the  final  judgement,  and  speaking  as  fnun  the  myi^terious  cross,  he 
placed  it  on  another  basis,  infused  into  it  a  new  vigour,  and  augmented 
Us  fi>rce  in  the  highest  degree. 

‘  ^\  lien  the  sanctimonious  pharisees,  impatient  to  accuse  him,  but 
despairing  of  a  charge,  alleged  against  him  the  trivial  act  of  his  hungry 
disciples,  in  ])lucking  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  sabbath  day,  he  not  only 
established  the  innocence  of  the  deed,  but  with  what  an  air  of  ini- 
luitable  dignity  did  he  cast  over  it  the  ample  shield  of  his  own  prero¬ 
gative  ;  “  The  Son  of  man,**  said  he,  “  is  Lord  even  of  the  sabbath 
day*”  On  another  uccajdon,  when  the  same  unappeasable  intolerance, 
and  cloaked  hyjHicrisy,  construed  an  act  of  healing  into  a  breach  of  the 
sabbath,  he  again  asserted  his  superiority  to  the  law.  Hut,  beyond 
this,  he  expounded  his  right  to  that  superiority  ;  he  declared,  that  as 
the  operations  of  the  Father  knew  no  intermission,  so  neither  did  his; 
that  as  the  machinery  of  Frovidence  does  not  pause  in  deference  to  the 
sabliatic  law,  but  continues,  through  every  moment  of  time,  to  fill  the 
universe  with  its  agency,  so  he  acknowledged  no  restraint,  but  claimed 
the  same  unlimited  scope,  and  infinite  freedom  of  activity  for  his  be¬ 
neficence  :  thus  clearly  placing  his  own  miraculous  works  on  a  level 
with  the  works  of  (iiul ;  demanding  the  same  consideration  for  their 
character  ;  and  assuming  an  equality,  or  rather  an  identity*  with  the 
Supreme,  in  will,  and  right,  and  ijower.  “  IMy  Father  worketh  until 
now',  and  I  work.  Whatsoever  things  the  Father  dtH'lh,  those  things 
the  Son  also  doeth  in  like  manner.**  But  his  dispensation  w’ith  the 
law  of  the  sabbath  was  only  a  specimen  of  his  supreme  authority.  By 
issuing  the  final  and  sovereign  mandate  to  his  disciples,  **  Go  into  all 
the  w'orld,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,’*  he  virtually  an¬ 
nulled  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  repealed  a  whole  economy,  casting  it 
back  among  the  things  that  were  ;  while,  by  replacing  it  with  ordinances 
of  his  own  enactment,  and  sacred  to  his  worship,  he  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  the  founder  and  legislator  of  a  new  religion. 

‘  The  exercise  of  his  supremacy,  in  the  instances  we  have  cited,  was 
accompanied  by  the  most  illustrious  displays  of  authority,  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  enforcing  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  laws  of  morality.  The 
morality  of  the  IVIosaic  code  was  of  divine  dictation ;  but,  in  revising 
its  statutes  and  giving  it  perfection,  he  introduces  his  new  prescriptions 
wnth  this  preamble,  “  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old 
time — but  I  say  unto  you  ;*’  thus  placing  his  own  legislation  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  authority  of  Sinai ;  and,  if  not  actually  effacing  the  ori- 
ftinal  tables,  to  make  room  for  his  own  statutes,  yet  inserting  and.in- 
^rporating  these  statutes  at  pleasure,  and  publishing  them  as  a  part 
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of  the  KernRllaw.  lion*  tender,  vet  inconccnlahle,  the  tone  of  au. 
thoHty  in  which  he  said  to  his  disciples,  when  he  was  only  a  step  from 
the  cross,  *“•  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  vou,  that  ve  love  one 
another/*  To  regard  this  as  a  mere  repnhlication,  set'ms  to  impugn 
the  mo<lestv  ^^hich  distinguishetl  his  character,  for  it  re]>resents  him  as 
claiming  originalitv  ami  novelty  for  that  which  is  onlv  the  revival  of 
an  ohsolefe  law.  Hut  with  that  ancient  precept  whicK  enjoined  love 
to  our  neighhonr,  this  new  command  has  no  afhnity  except  in  appear- 
Hiuv  ;  it  ilitl'crs  in  its  nature,  its  ohjects,  and  in  the  ]X'cnliar  consider¬ 
ations  hv  which  it  is  enfore«'<l.  That  prcscriln's  the  love  of  l>enevo. 
lenci' ;  this  requires  the  love  of  complacency  :  that  enjoins  loving  kind¬ 
ness,  the  love  of  the  kind,  of  man  as  man  ;  this  enjoins  the  love  of 
character,  of  virtue,  of  man  as  (Christian  ;  while  its  claim  to  novelty  is 
completed  In  the  divine  Legislator  proposing  his  own  example,  as  the 
nuxlel  and  motive  to  olmdience.  Hut  that  which  displays  his  supe- 
rioritv  to  all  human,  all  merely  (lelegated  authority,  and  which  places 
him  on  a  level  with  the  Supreme  Power  is,  that  lunTUg  enacted  lari’s, 
he  can  ensure  ohedienct'.  The  highest  praise  of  an  earthly  lawgiver, 
is  to  adapt  his  Ian  s  as  nearly  as  ]v»ssihle  to  the  claims  of  abstract  right, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  people  receiving 
them,  on  the  other.  He  can  <lo  little  m(»rc  to  ]>romote  ol>ediencr  to 
them,  than  by  publicly  chastising  the  refractory  and  disobedient.  But 
the  great  Prophet  and  Lawgiver  of  the  ('Kristian  Church,  having  con- 
sulti'^l  o\ir  nat\irc  in  the  r^'quirements  he  makes,  can  then  conform  our 
nature  to  his  authority  ;  having  authoritatively  announced  his  will,  he 
cjm  carr^  it  into  all  the  recesses  <»f  the  soul,  and,  in  pc'rfect  harmony 
with  our  fnvvolit  ions,  can  so  identify  it  with  our  thoughts  and  aims,  w 
blend  it  with  the  stream  and  current  of  our  consciousness,  that  in 
yielding  olu'dience  to  his  word,  we  are  only  olieying  the  actings  and  im¬ 
pulses  of  our  oxvn  mimls.’  pp.  i?4 — 28. 

Under  this  branch  of  the  subject,  wc  think  the  Author  might 
have  introduced  the  fine  observations  in  the  Preface,  on  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  which  distinguished  the  teaching  of  Our  l.,ord  from  that  of 
.all  the  prophets  who  had  preceded  him.  ‘  Preceding  ]>rophets,'  he 
remarks,  (page  20,)  ‘  jealous  for  the  Divine  honour,  had  scrupu- 
'  loiisly  guarded  against  the  remotest  suspicion  that  they  spake  in 
‘  their  own  name while  (hir  Lord,  the  (vreat  I'rophct  of  IsracL 
he  tells  tis.  in  the  Preface,  was  ‘  emphatically  his  own  subject/ 
The  imragraph  thus  commencing,  we  should  like  to  see  transferred 
to  this  its  proper  place. 

Of  the  Kssay  on  the  Oriprinality  of  Our  Lord's  teachii^,  we 
have  not  space  for  a  complete  amilysis.  which  it  richly  desertn^ 
for  it  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Work.  Thu 
Kssay  is  divided  into  st'ven  sections,  and  exhibits  the  originalit}' 
of  Our  Lord's  teaching,  concerning  God  the  Father — Himself-^ 
the  Holy  Spirit — the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  a  >piritu»l 
1 'church — Satanic  AgeJicy — the  Immortality  of  the  Soul — Ac 
Hfaurroction  of  tiie  Body — the  Final  Judgement 
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In  the  Pi^face,  an  objection  is  anticipateil  regarding  the  origin* 
ality  of  Christ  as  a  teacher,  which  ought  to  have  preliminary 
to  these  sections,  because,  more  or  less,  it  a|>]>lies  to  them  all.  W e 
quote  it  on  account  of  its  general  im)>ortance. 

*  The  reader  is  probably  aware  that,  during  the  interval  which 
elapsiMl  lietween  the  cessation  of  the  Old  Teslainent  urucle  and  the 
advent  ot  C^hrist,  many  new  terms  came  into  uw ;  es|)eciallv  new 
epithets  for  designating  the  exacted  ^lessiah  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; — 
such,  for  instanct‘,  as  the  names,  Logim  and  Paraclete :  and,  alst»,  tliat 
various  theidogical  opinions  prevailed ;  which,  while  they  pleaded  an 
Old  TestameJit  origin,  were  taught,  if  taught  there  at  all,  only  by  in- 
Icrence  and  suggestion.  Xow  when  a  |>er>un  lirst  becomes  aware  of 
this  f.ict,  and  discovers  also  that  some  of  these*  terms  and  opinions 
were  adojited  by  Christ,  and  incor}K)ruted  by  him  into  his  New  'i'esta* 
nioiit  record,  he  may  Ik*  tempted  to  depreciate  in  thought  the  divinity 
and  originality  of  these  ])articular  parts  of  our  Laird's  leaching. 

*  Hut  let  him  reHect,  hrst,  that,  as  to  the  divine  urig'm  of  these  ^Hir» 
ticular  truths, — the  persons  who  lirst  announced  tliem,  no  doubt,  de¬ 
rived  the  idea  of  them  from  the  ancient  scriptures,  aud  could  have 
pointtHl  to  the  precise  passage  or  passages  whicli,  in  their  opinion, 
warranted  the  idea.  And,  secondly,  as  to  our  Ijord's  claiui  to  ori^inalittf 
in  teaching  these  particular  iruths^ih’ia  liecumes  a  question  of  mere 
words.  For  though  originality  was  no  longer  possible,  in  the  sense  of 
novelty,  still  his  o&ce  was  original— he  was  tlie  first  to  uuiiouuce  thest' 
truths  as  divine. 

*  Suppose,  for  example,  an  inspired  prophet  were  now  to  appear  in 
the  church,  to  add  a  sujiplement  to  the  canonical  hooks, — what  a  Hahei 
of  opinions  would  he  find  existing  on  almost  every  theological  subject ! 
— and  how  highly  probable  is  it  that  his  ministry  would  consist,  or 
seem  to  consist,  in  the  mere  selection  and  ratification  of  such  of  these 
opinions  as  accorded  W'ith  the  mind  of  God.  Absolute  originality 
would  seem  to  he  almost  imiKissihle.  The  inventive  mind  of  man  has 
already  iHidied  forth  s]>eculative  opinions  in  almost  every  conceivable 
form  ;  forestalling  and  robbing  the  future  of  its  fair  pro|)ortion  of 
novelties ;  and  leaving  little  mon*,  even  to  a  divine  messenger,  than 
the  oriice  of  taking  some  of  these  opinions,  and  impressing  them  with 
the  st-al  of  heaven.  Imagine  him  to  choose  for  his  theme  -that  vinum 
dormonum  of  the  church  in  every  age— the  subject  of  a  millennium  ; 
and  may  it  not  he  contideiitlv  athrmed,  that  whatever  his  divine  doc¬ 
trine  might  he,  an  anticipation  of  it,  if  not  the  identical  doctrine  it¬ 
self,  has  ap|)eared  already  among  the  thousand  theories  which  the 
church  has  heard  on  the  subject?  Yet  how  imi>ortant  the  office  which 
would  still  devolve  on  him,  in  evoking  tlie  one  truth,  and  dis|>eniing 
the  multiplied  attendant  errors ;  and  how  worthy  of  a  teacher  sent 
from  God.  Humanly  speaking,  the  task  of  the  agetl  seer,  in  selecting 
from  the  eleven  sous  of  Jesse  the  future  king  of  Israel,  was  easy, 
compared  with  the  task  of  him  who  has  to  choose  from  a  multitude  of 
«pecuiative  opinions,  all  of  which  are  specious,  and  |>opular,  and  j)os- 
^c*<ed  of  an  apparent  likeness,  the  one  heuvcu-horn  truth,  and  anoint 
it  for  the  Lord. 

VOL.  XIV.  —  x.s.  ^ 
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‘  Now  Mich  oTw  the  reUtioii  in  w  hich  Our  fjonl  may  lie  saiil  to  have 
»t<^>d  to  m>me  of  the  ihHrtrines  of  the  New  Testament.  Originalitv 
in  the  seiiM*  of  novelty.  w;ks,  on  these  particular  subjects,  im^xissihle: 
for  the  ti'cming  iniiul  of  man,  quickened  to  activity  by  some  hint  of 
w'riptims  bad  already  ocon]>ii\l  the  ground  with  theories  of  ex'crv  jmide* 
of  merit,  and  opinions  ttdapte<l  to  every  taste.  With  these,*  hypo¬ 
thetically  s]>«'aking,  the  Saviour  might  lie  ai'quainteil.  or  he  might  mil. 
On  the  snp|>osition  that  he  did  not  know’  them,  the  divtrine  he  taught 
on  either  of  tlu'M'  snbj^vts,  however  familiar  it  might  alreadv  haw 
l>een  to  human  ears,  was  unlwrrowcsl.  original,  and  emphaticall?  hii 
ow  n  ;  it  had  no  other  channel  in  its  descent  from  the  cehMial  thmnr 
to  the  human  heart,  but  his  owm  inspiretl  lips.  On  the  supposition 
that  he  knew'  them, — his  othce,  at  least,  was  original,  and  equally 
dignitietl ;  for  still  he  proclaimed  the  particular  truth,  not  be&itiKe 
mail  had  |>atn>niz<sl  it,  but  l>ecHUse  he  knew  it  to  l>e  the  true  sjiying 
of  C»o»l,  And  more  than  that,  he  n'deemeil  it  from  the  base  eom- 
pauionsliip  of  error,  and  made  it  fn'C  of  the  universe.  He  not  merelv 
resciuHl  it  from  the  gloomy  ri'gion  of  doubt,  but  enabled  it  to  shi*if 
in  its  own  light,  and  to  illuminate  the  surrminding  darkness.  If  hr 
found  it  one  of  the  multitude,  he  raist^d  it  to  the  throne.  If  hr 
found  it  a  guess,  he  left  it  a  doctrine — a  living  and  incorporateil 
memln'r  of  the  immortal  body  of  truth.  If  he  found  it  an  outcast, 
he  to»>k  it  within  the  pale  and  royalty  of  truth,  and  surrounded  it 
with  the  awful  sanctions  of  the  of  tnith.  He  proved  himself 

to  In'  the  Wonl  and  the  Wisdom  of  (tihI.’  pp.  xxxi — xxxv. 

Tbc.so  views  arc  followcnl  tip  at  page  4*2,  in  the  beginning  of 
ibis  I'ssay.  where  we  think  tbev  ought  to  W  placed.  Before  he 
distributes  the  first  soelion,  wbieh  treats  of  (rod  the  Father,  into 
its  distinet  ami  separate  jiarts,  the  Author  briefly  shews,  that  be¬ 
sides  the  circumstantial  originality  of  the  Saviour's  teaching,  his 
claims  to  this  quality  are  to  he  referred  to  merits  peculiarly  his 
own,  derived  from  additional  revelations  and  momentous  dis¬ 
closures  of  Di\ine  Tnith. 

*  Had  hr  onlv  commented  on  the  volnmc  of  nature,  had  he  ewi 
read  from  the  bo<»k  of  the  nniverw  the  names  and  titles  of  its  author, 
onr  advantage,  comparatively,  w'oiild  have  lK*en  small  indml.  That 
volume  w*as  originallv  meant  only  for  the  eve  of  sinless  humanity.  It 
uttered  no  pre*liction,  awoke  no  prestuitiment  of  the  fall;  in  no  part 
of  its  hallow’ed  contents  could  a  line  Vm*  found  foretokening  ww 
The  nmrniiig  of  the  da\  of  transgression  dawned  on  the  world,  un¬ 
conscious  of  thc'  impending  change.  7'he  sun  poured  forth  as  full  a 
flood  of  living  light  ;  the  air  was  as  rich  in  fragrance  and  song;  cartli 
and  heaven  uppenriHl  to  live  in  each  other's  smiles  ;  nature  lay  open  at 
as  fair  and  bright  a  pag< ,  as  at  the  moment  w  hen  God  complacently 
promninced  it  to  \\c  vvr\  giMai.  The  tremendous  catastrophe  of  thai 
day  took  it  by  surpris<‘.  S«*  far  from  furnisliing  man  wdth  re.sources  fer 
the  event,  it  was  itself  involved  in  the  caiamitv  ;  it  w*as  “  cursed  wt 
his  sake.”  So  tar  from  being  aV»le  to  utter  a  consolatory  truth  in  hu¬ 
man  ears,  it  required  itself  to  be  solaced  and  buslained,  for  it  l»y 
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prostrate  anil  panting  under  its  Maker's  frown.  Wounded  by  the 
stroke,  and  cumhereil  with  the  weight  of  sin,  it  sent  forth  a  cry,  in 
which  all  its  natural  harmonies  were  drirn'iitnl ;  a  cry  of  helpiessneas 
and  of  suffering,  which  has  never  from  that  uioiiicnt  ceased,  but  which 
has  gone  on,  from  age  to  age,  W'axing  louder  and  louder,  till  the  whole 
creation  has  become  vocal  with  w<ie,  *  and  grouueth  and  travaileih  in 
l^ain  together  until  now,"  labouring  in  its  pangs,  and  struggling  to  be 
free. 

‘  So  far  fr(»m  shewing  commiseration,  and  whispering  ho|)e,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  all  nature  stands  ready  to  avenge  the  quarrel  of 
God  with  man.  Take,  as  examples,  the  histories  of  Pharaoh  and 
Hennl.  hen  the  former  refused  t<»  obey  the  mandates  of  heaven,  all 
nature  expressed  its  sympathy  with  its  injured  Maker ;  armed  in  his 
behalf,  and  put  itself  in  motion  to  avenge  the  insult.  'I’he  latter 
affected  to  he  thought  a  god,  forthwith  an  aiigid,  jealous  of  Jehovali’s 
honour,  descends  and  smites  him ;  and,  at  the  same  uiomeut,  the 
mciincst  insects  begin  to  devour  him  :  the  highest  order  of  created  in¬ 
telligence,  and  the  lowest  form  of  animal  existence,  the  two  extremes 
in  the  scale  of  crciUion,  unite  to  prostrate  and  punish  his  impiety. 
It  will  he  found,  in  the  history  of  the  divine  justice,  that  every  element 
of  nature,  has  taken  its  turn,  as  a  minister  of  WTath,  to  hsmtI  tlie 
quarrel  of  GckI  with  rebellious  man.  And,  be  it  remembered,  that  one 
of  these*  elements  is  held  in  reserve  her  the  destruction  of  the  world  : 
he  has  only  to  sjicak,  and  it  will  wra})  the  globe  in  living  Hames. 
Meanwhile,  he  may  l>e  said  to  have  laid  all  nature  umler  a  sedeuiii 
interdict,  not  to  minister  to  oiir  most  pressing  wants:  he  has  laid  it 
under  an  eternal  ban.  Let  there  bt*  no  |)eace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my 
God  ;  let  every  thing  Im*  at  war  with  him.  If  he  will  U*  the  enemy 
of  (iod.  let  him  live  and  die  amidst  a  universe*  of  frowns:  let  every 
thing  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  be  armed,  and  ready  to  a.ssuil  him : 
let  there  he  no  peaec  to  the  wicked;  and  universid  nature  res|>ouds, 
there  shall  he  none  ;  and  the  universal  ex|>eriencc  of  sinners,  as  it  scuds 
up  its  reply  from  the  bottomless  pit,  declares,  in  accents  of  terrible 
despair,  there  is  none.  Could  the  sinner  but  oj)eii  his  eyes  to  the 
dreadful  reality  of  his  condition,  were  he  endowed  with  a  |)ower  of 
vision  like  the  servant  of  the  prophet,  he  w'ould  find  himself  sur¬ 
rounded,  not  indeed  with  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  to  guard  him,  but 
with  terrible  f»>rms  of  anger  and  destruction,  waiting  to  dart  on  him, 
and  make  him  their  prey.  He  would  find  himself  standing  in  the 
great  tht^atre  of  the  universe,  with  every  eye  that  it  contains  fixed  and 
frowning  upon  him  ;  with  every  weajKin  in  the  infinite  armoury  of 
Goil,  ready,  and  levelled  against  him.  And  the  hour  arrives  when 
he  finds  that  sin  has  arrayed  against  him,  not  only  all  the  universe 
without,  but  all  the  |)owers  and  passions  within  him  ;  that  it  has  armed 
him  against  himself;  that  it  has  given  a  sting  to  every  thought,  and 
turned  his  conscience  into  a  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  his  depraved  aud 
ungoverned  passions  into  fires  never  to  be  quenched. 

*  ()  how  unparalleled  the  infatuation  of  the  man  who  pretends,  that, 
from  the  doubtful  and  scattered  intimations  of  nature,  he  can  collect 
the  materials  of  a  sufficient  creed  ;  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
*0  obviously  intermixed  with  the  fragments  of  a  violated  law.  Nature, 
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indocd,  is  still  an  oracle  on  one  jxnnt ;  and  when  consulted  on  that 
point,  which  relates  to  the  great  remedy  for  sin,  her  spontaneous  re- 
K|Mm8c  is,  it  is  not  in  me :  it  is  not  until  man  has  examined  her  hy 
torture,  that  he  extorts  some  doubtful  reply,  which  — his  vanity  l>eing 
made  the  interpreter —is  found  to  coincide  with  his  wishes,  and  to 
Hatter  his  pride.  On  the  fact  of  the  divine  existence,  indeed,  the  pro¬ 
testations  of  nature,  are  positive,  loud,  and  unceasing:  this  is  a  truth 
of  which  she  is  never  making  less  than  solemn  athrmation  and  oath, 
with  all  her  myriad  voices :  the  unintermitting  re8|>onse  of  the  living 
creatures  heard  hy  John,  is  only  the  echo  of  her  voice  in  the  sanctuary 
alMivc,  ])roclaiming  to  the  universe  his  eternal  power  and  (lodhead. 
But,  however  able  and  ready  to  enlighten  the  inquiring  mind  on  the 
fact  of  his  existence,  she  could  do  nothing  to  dissipate  the  clouds  of 
donht  and  ghnun  which  had  gathered  and  settled  into  thick  darkness 
round  alxmt  his  throne :  on  the  anxious  subject  of  his  character,  and 
his  possible  conduct  towards  the  guilty,  she  has  receiveil  no  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  is  silent.  lU’  the  intnMluction  of  sin,  onr  condition  has 
l)ecomc  preternatural,  and  the  wisdom  that  prescribes  for  ns,  therefore, 
must  l)c  sujHTnatural,  or  it  will  prove  a  physician  of  no  value.* 

pp.  44—47. 


This  section  has  eight  subdivisions,  the  subjects  of  which  arc, 
the  Paternal  Cliaraeter  and  Univers.al  Benevolence  of  (iod— - 
bis  Universal  Dominion  and  Providence — bis  Love  to  IM an,  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  Mission  of  C'brist — the  only  Means  of  Mercy — 
the  Free  (Lift  of  Kternal  Life — Universality  of  Invitation — 
Character  of  Christ  the  (diaracter  of  the  i\atbcr — God  our 
Father,  the  name  hy  which  we  are  tauglit  to  invoke  Him. 

The  most  striking  ])art  of  this  portion  of  the  Work,  is  that  in 
which  tlic  Author  describes  the  Character  of  Christ  as  the  Cha^ 
racter  of  the  Father.  We  make  no  apology  for  quoting  it. 


‘  As  long  as  we  remain  immersed  in  sense,  we  must  be  indebted  for 
all  our  conceptions  to  sensible  objects:  hence  the  purest  and  most 
abstnict  of  human  sciences  has  its  diagrams  ;  and  Christianity,  the  most 
spiritual  form  of  religion,  employs  its  symbols.  The  same  necessity 
has,  in  every  age,  expressed  itself  in  ardent  desires  for  sensible  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  entreaty  of  Moses,  **  I  beseech 
thee  shew  me  thy  glory,”  was  again  repeated  by  Philip,  w'hen  he  said, 
“  Shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sutficeth  us ;  ’*  and  both  requests  w’crc 
only  the  echo  of  a  universal  desire ;  a  desire  of  the  mind  for  something 
to  sustain  it  in  its  most  ethcrial  of  efforts,  its  endeavours  to  think  of 
CuhI. 

‘  Another  necessity  requiring  to  be  met,  was  the  exaggerated  fears 
of  the  ]H*iiitent  sinner,  when  interpreting  the  rectoral  office  of  the 
Father  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  into  a  proof  of  his  avenging  inexor- 
ableness.  In  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  the  constant  reference  which 
is  necessarily  made  to  his  just  requirements  in  maintaining  the  rights 
of  Deity,  is  extremely  liable  to  produce  on  a  mind,  |>crturbed  wdth 
guilt,  an  impression  of  dread,  which  no  mere  alistract  descriptions  of 
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tiic  love  of  GtKl  can  clfoctuallv  remove  ;  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
speak  of  that  love  in  terms  of  excess.  Now,  of  both  these  necessities, 
tiie  Saviour  t(H>k  special  cognizance ;  against  each  of  them  he  fully 
provided,  when,  standing  forth  befi»re  the  eye  of  the  world,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  the  perfect  representative  of  the  Father ;  and,  in  that 
capacity*  challenged  for  the  Father,  the  contidence,  and  affection,  and 
cordial  allegiance  of  mankind.  **  I  am  in  the  Father,’*  said  he,  “  and 
the  Father  is  in  me:”  ....  “From  henceforth  ye  know  him,  and 
have  seen  him.  Philip  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father, 
and  it  sufheeth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Have  I  l>een  so  long  time 
with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip?  He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ;  and  how  sayest  thou  then.  Shew  us  the 
Father  ?  IJelievest  thou  not  that  1  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  me?  ....  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works. 
Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me:  or  else 
believe  me  for  the  very  works'  sake.”  “  I  and  my  Father  are  one.” 

*  Instead  of  leaving  our  faith  to  apprehend  an  infinite  abstraction, 
he  has,  in  his  own  person,  invested  the  Deity  with  that  j)ower  over 
our  minds  which  a  definite  object  alone  can  exercise.  Instead  of 
claiming  our  affections  merely  for  the  invisible  and  impalpable  cause 
of  mercy,  he  wrestles  with  our  fears,  and  challenges  our  embracing 
affections,  by  protesting  that  there  is  no  feature  to  be  loved  in  himself, 
which  is  not  equally  to  be  loved  in  the  character  of  Gotl ;  that  if  we 
admire  the  tenderness  and  compassion  of  his  character,  we  are  admiring 
the  very  same  qualities  in  the  Father ;  that  we  do  injustice  to  his  re¬ 
presentative  character,  if  we  do  not  receive  it  entire  as  a  perfect  redu¬ 
plication  of  the  mind  of  Go<l.  He  would  have  .us  to  Wieve,  and  to 
act  on  the  belief,  that  so  far  from  attempting  to  bribe  and  lieguile  our 
affections  for  (nal,  by  expressing  for  us  a  kindness  to  which  the  heart 
of  (lod  does  not  respond,  he  could  not.  have  omitted  a  single  expression 
of  that  kindness  without  giving  us  a  defective  idea  of  the  divine  bene¬ 
volence  ;  that  so  utterly  impossible  would  it  be  for  him  to  give  us  an 
exaggerated  conception  of  that  benevolence,  that  could  we  by  any  pro¬ 
cess  collect  and  concentrate  all  the  varied  expressions  of  his  grace  to  a 
focal  point,  and  receive  the  effect  of  the  whole  entire,  and  at  once,  that 
effect,  after  all,  would  be  a  bare  and  inadequate  impression  of  the  love 
of  God  to  man.  Whatever  doctrine  of  grace  he  propounds,  whatever 
promise  he  gives,  whatever  deed  of  love  he  performs,  whatever  divine 
attractions  he  exhibits, — every  such  attraction  in  him  is  to  l)c  regarded 
as  an  index  to  the  same  quality  indefinitely  greater  in  the  character  of 
God.  The  conduct  of  Christ  is  a  copy,  a  living  map  of  the  immense 
expanse  of  the  divine  perfections,  reduced  from  its  infinite  dimensions, 
and  subdued  to  a  scale  studiously  adapted  to  the  feeble  vision  of  man. 
The  character  of  God,  so  infinitely  reduced,  is  to  be  wen  in  the  life  of 
Christ ;  the  excellences  of  Christ,  if  infinitely  magnified  and  restored 
to  their  origiiiid  proportions,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  perfections  of  God. 
The  character  of  Christ  is  the  conception  of  a  being  of  infinite  amia¬ 
bleness,  seeking  to  engage  the  heart  of  a  world  that  reasons  by  ana- 
logv,  and  to  enamour  it  of  divine  excellence.  •  How  often  did  he  au¬ 
thenticate  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  give  it  currency  as  a  copy  of  his  own. 
Had  the  Almighty  Father  veiled  his  glories,  and  dwelt  among  us,  the 
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history  wliich  now  belongs  to  Christ  would  have  related,  word  for 
word,  his  own  condescending  grace ;  so  that,  in  every  word  and  ;ict  of 
Ji*8UH,  we  are  to  recognise,  in  effect,  the  voice  and  movements  of  pa¬ 
ternal  love.*  pp.  ()()— (Hh 

For  the  remaining  sections,  we  must  refer  to  the  Work  itself, — 
except  that  we  wish  to  introduce  under  the  head  ‘  Of  the  Holy 
•  Spirit,'  the  valuable  and  practical  remarks  on  the  subject  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Preface  ;  especially  as  we  agree  with  the  Author, 
tliat  if  there  be  one  part  of  Our  I^ord’s  teaching  more  empha¬ 
tically  entitled  than  another  to  the  character  of  inexhaustible 
fulness,  and  which  distinguishes  Him  above  all  other  inspired 
instnictors,  it  is  what  he  taught  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

*  “  He  shall  not  speak  of  himself,**  said  Christ;  and,  as  if  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency,  to  reward  and  provide  for  that  disinterested  and 
emphatic  silence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  concerning  himself,  our  Lord 
made  him  the  great  theme  of  his  own  last  discourses  and  promises. 
And  when  was  he  more  original  and  explicit  than  when  dwelling  on 
this  subject  }  What  a  vast  tract  of  new  truth  did  he  add  to  the  do¬ 
mains  of  faith,  all  fertilized  and  enriched  with  the  efHuence  of  the 
Spirit!  On  what  topic  was  he  more  evangelical  than  on  this.? — even 
antedating  the  style  tif  the  epistles,  and  leaving  little,  if  any  thing,  for 
them  to  add  either  in  unction  or  in  fulness.  What  subject  did  he 
equally  rely  on  to  console  his  disciples,  and  to  fill  them  with  expect¬ 
ation  in  the  prospect  of  his  own  departure  ?  He  was  in  search  of  the 
strongest  solace ;  and  he  had  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects  to  choose 
from  ;  but  out  of  all  that  multitude  the  topic  on  which  he  chose  chiefly 
to  insist  was  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  what  lofty  things 
did  he  predicate  concerning  him  ?  What  names  of  gn'atness  and  good¬ 
ness  did  he  bestow  on  him  !  He  made  him  the  great  promise  of  his 
new  dispensation  !  And  yet,  what  d(»ctrine,  what  lending  doctrine  at 
least,  is  less  insisted  on  in  the  church  than  the  doctrine  of  divine  in¬ 
fluence.?  And,  consequently,  what  promise  is  less  fulfilled  to  the 
church  than  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  ?  It  is  true,  an  occasional  ser¬ 
mon  is  preached  on  the  subject,  just  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  duty :  and 
an  <icci\sional  restlessness  is  observable  in  parts  of  the  church  ;  but, 
alas !  it  is  a  starting  in  sleep,  rather  than  an  awaking  out  of  it ;  like 
the  spasmodic  motions  of  a  person  who  is  visited  in  sleep  by  the  re- 
pnmchful  remembrance  of  an  important  duty  which  he  has  consciously 
neglected ;  it  is  the  involuntary  agitations  of  the  slumbering  church, 
convulsively  answering  to  the  unwelcome  reproaches  of  the  unslumber- 
ing  conscience.  Other  prophecies  are  considered  ;  but  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit,  the  great  unfulfilletl  prophecy  of  the  gospel,  is  doomed,  by 
general  consent,  to  stand  oi>er  for  future  consideration.  Other  blessings 
are  desired ;  but  this,  which  would  bring  all  blessings  in  its  train ; 
which  is  offered  in  an  abundance  corresponding  to  its  infinite  plenitude, 
an  abundance  of  which  the  capacity  of  the  recipient  is  to  be  the  only 
limit ;  of  this  we  are  satisfied  with  just  so  much  as  will  save  our  sleep 
from  deepening  into  death.  Each  falling  shower'— consecrated  emblem 
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of  divine  iiiHucncc — the  scantiest  that  moistens  the  thirsty  earth,  de¬ 
scends  more  copiously  than  the  offered  influences  of  tlie  llolv  Spirit, 
and  reproaclies  us  with  the  spiritual  drought  of  the  church.  'And  so 
long  have  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  be  content  with  little  things, 
that  we  have  gone  far  in  disqualifying  ourselv’es  for  the  reception  of 
great  things ;  the  revivals  of  the  new  world  are  still  regarded  by  many 
“  as  idle  tales.’* 

‘  The  church  itself  requires  conversion.  We  pray  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world;  but  the  church  itself,  though  in  another,  yet  in  a  sober 
and  ^  substantial  sense,  needs  a  similar  blessing.  The  object  of  con¬ 
version  is  two-fold  ;  personal,  and  relative  ;  to  bless  us,  and  to  make 
us  blessings.  Individual  conversion  accomplishes  the  first  object,  by 
placing  ns  in  a  personal  and  evangelical  relation  to  Christ ;  the  second 
can  only  be  scripturally  effected  by  the  collection  and  organization  of 
those  who  are  so  related  to  Christ  into  a  church,  and  by  that  church 
advancing  forwards  and  placing  itself  in  an  evangelical  relation  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  .-Now  the  prevailing  sin  of  Christians  is,  that  they  are 
inclined  to  stop  short  at  the  first  of  these  stages.  They  are,  pernaps, 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  preaching  Christ  as  the  author  of 
redemption  ;  for  they  hav^e  their  own  personal  experience  in  evidence 
of  its  necessity ;  but  they  arc  not  proportionally  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  divine  influence  as  the  means  of  usefulness ;  for  of  that  they  have 
not  the  same  evidence.  Their  conversion  to  Christ,  as  individuals,  was 
scarcely  more  necessary  to  answer  the  first  aim  of  the  gospel,  in  their 
own  salvation,  than  their  conversion  to  the  Spirit,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  is  necessary  to  answer  the  second,  in  the  salvation  of  others. 
I  say  tlieir  conx'crsion  to  the  Spirit; — for  the  change  necessary  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  conversion  ;~convictitni  of  guilt  in  neglecting  his 
agency,  a  perception  of  his  necessity  and  suitableness,  and  earnest  ap¬ 
plications  for  his  heavenly  influence.*  pp.  xxii — xxv. 

The  Essays  on  the  Spirituality,  llenevolence,  and  Practicalness 
of  Christ  as  the  Great  Teacher,  display  an  exuberance  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  Work  proceeds  with  a  sustained  earnestness.  'J'he  spi¬ 
rituality  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  its  total  non -resemblance  to  worldly 
governments,  and  the  s])iritual  nature  of  the  Christian  vocation, 
are  jircsscd  upon  us  with  the  cogency  of  reason,  the  tenderness  of 
persuasion,  and  the  ardour  of  a  zeal,  kindled  at  the  altar  of  devout 
benevolence.  What  a  portrait  of  the  Divine  Teacher  is  delineated 
in  the  fourth  Essay  !  The  tears  wept  over  Jerusalem  seem  to 
have  opened  the  fountain  of  tenderness  in  the  Author’s  Ixjnevolcnt 
heart,  and  we  cordially  sympathize  with  him  as  he  exclaims: — 

*  Pitiable,  indeed,  must  be  the  state  of  that  mind  which  can  find  it¬ 
self  at  case  to  debate  a  que.stion  of  metaphysical  divinity  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Redeemer's  tears.  Yet  there  are  men  whose  creed  has  no 
place  even  for  his  sacred  grief ;  who  are  actually  annoyed  at  these  tears 
wept  over  perishing  sinners,  as  at  heterodox  variance  with  the  Divine 
decrees;  who  frown  at  this  precious  distilment  of  infinite  love  as  in¬ 
consistent  with  their  views  of  divine  inflexibility.  *lherc  are  those 
who  would  rather  these  tears  had  never  been  sheu,  or  that  the  record 
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of  this  burst  of  divine  compassion  should  be  expunged  from  the  sacred 
])oge,  than  that  it  should  remain  as  an  obstacle  to  their  logical  views  of 
the  divine  purposes.  But  we  linger  over  it  with  delight ;  we  love  to 
remain  within  the  softening  influence,  the  hallowed  contagion  of  the 
Redeemer's  tt^ars ;  we  bless  him  for  them  ;  we  regard  the  melting 
scene  as  only  inferior  in  j)atho8,  in  tender  and  solemn  grandeur,  to 
C'ldvary  itself.*  pp.  326 — 7- 

Practicalness  is  an  ugly  word.  We  do  not  think  the  Author  al¬ 
ways  happy  in  his  terminology.  But,  though  we  dislike  the  word,  we 
acknowledge  that  it  eonveys  a  more  definite  meaning  than  any 
other  which  occurs  to  us.  It  stands  for  the  moral  results  which 
it  is  the  direct  aim  and  tendency  of  the  Saviour's  teaching  to 
produce;  and  expanded  into  a  proposition,  it  is  powerfully  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  beautiful  and  unbroken  chain  of  eloquent  argumenta¬ 
tion.  But  again  we  must  allow  the  Writer  to  speak  for  himself ; 
nor  can  he  or  the  public  justly  complain  of  us,  that  we  have  made 
him  his  own  reviewer.  We  thus  take  leave  of  him,  merely  ob¬ 
serving,  that  the  wine  he  has  furnished  is  of  an  excellent  vintage, 
and  of  the  best  quality.  All  that  it  wants  is — age. 

*  Of  every  other  system  it  may  be  said,  that  it  only  actuates  a  part  of 
our  nature,  leaving  the  rest  like  a  palsied  member  of  the  binly,  uii- 
in»ticed  aud  unused  ;  to  ("hristianity  alone  belongs  the  high  j)rerogative 
of  calling  every  latent  principle  of  our  complex  nature  into  action,  giv- 
ing  appropriate  exercise  to  every  function,  and  proportion  to  every 
])art ;  of  animating,  and  maturing,  and  circulating  like  an  etherial 
fluid  through  the  whole,  and  bringing  it  to  the  perfection  of  “  a  man 
in  Christ  Jesus.”  Wherever  it  comes,  it  creates  a  capacity  for  true 
enjoyment,  and  puts  all  the  universe  in  motion  to  gratify  that  capacity. 
It  makes  us  feel  that  we  exist  under  an  obligation  to  be  happy.  Per¬ 
fect  itself,  it  pants  to  behold  perfection  in  every  thing  else,  and,  since 
it  finds  it  not  already  existing,  it  puts  forth  all  its  efforts  to  produce  it. 
Perfect  from  the  beginning,  it  has  remained  unchanged,  while  the  arts, 
and  sciences,  and  systems  of  a  dateless  antiquity  have  yielded  to  the 
demand  for  improvement.  It  has  seen  every  thing  human,  contempo¬ 
raneous  with  its  origin,  renovated  and  changed  again ;  but,  like  the 
Jewish  legislator  when  he  had  survived  his  generation,  its  eye  is  not 
dim,  nor  its  natural  force  abated.  It  maintains  its  post  in  the  van  of 
improvement,  and  points  the  way  to  enterprise  and  hope,  as  the 
anointed  leader  of  mankind.  And  however  untried  the  paths,  and  high 
the  distinctions  which  await  them  in  their  onward  course,  it  will  still 
be  seen  in  exemplary  advance,  beckoning  them  on  to  the  goal  of  per¬ 
fection.  No  living  springs  of  good  shall  gush  from  their  hidden  depths 
in  human  nature,  which  have  not  l>een  smitten  into  existence  by  this 
rotl  of  heaven  ;  no  forms  of  excellence  shall  arise  to  bless  the  world,  of 
w  hich  it  is  not  the  parent,  and  the  perfect  type.  Only  give  the  gospel 
riM>m  to  plant  its  moral  apparatus,  and  let  it  obtain  the  necessary  ful¬ 
crum  for  its  nowers,  and  it  will  employ  a  lever  w'hich  shall  move  the 
world  from  the  dark  vicinity  of  hell,  and  lift  it  into  the  sunlight  aud 
ueighbourhooil  of  heaven. 
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iiicTe<lil>lt?  the  stuteiiiciit  iiuiy  uppour  to  those  wIk)  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  chimeras  of  error,  there  is  a  class  of  jwrsons  who, 
under  tlie  presumptuous  pretence  of  enjoying  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  of  magnifying  his  grac<‘,  profess  to  glory 
in  the  gospel  as  a  dispensation  from  holiness.  That  such  a  dispenjtfi^ 
tion  W'ould  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  children  of  disobedience,  we  can 
easily  imagine ,  but  that  its  advent  should  be  ascribed  to  him  whom 
hell  itself  acknowledged  to  be  the  Holy  One  of  Ood,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  masterpiece  of  impiety  which  bids  defiance  to  imitation,  as  the  last 
triumph  of  infernal  art.  Compared  with  the  advocates  of  this  blas¬ 
phemy,  he  who  only  charges  on  the  gospel  a  defective  morality  is  a 
mere  venial  tfifier  ;  he  only  alleges  that  it  is  w’anting  in  some  of  the 
elements  of  a  perfect  excellence  ;  they  claim  for  it  as  a  ])eculiar  glory 
that  it  dispenses  W’ith  all  excellence.  For,  by  affirming  that  it  dis¬ 
charges  them  from  the  law'  as  a  rule  of  life,  they  virtually  declare  that 
it  legalizes  vice,  that  it  grants  them  a  patent  to  sin  under  its  own  broad 
seal,  that  it  naturalizes  the  alien  and  eternal  outlaw,  sin,  and  makes  it 
a  denizen  of  the  kingdom  of  (lod.  lie,  by  pretending  dissatisfaction 
with  its  unfinished  excellence,  is  guilty  of  abating  the  ardour  and  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  thirsty  enquirer  after  the  water  of  life  ;  they,  by  adul¬ 
terating  the  vital  element,  by  infusing  their  own  poisonous  distillation, 
turn  the  very  chalice  of  salvation  into  the  cup  of  jH'rdition.  He  wears 
no  mask,  he  bears  the  mark  of  his  master  visibly  stamped  on  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  takes  on  himself,  so  far  at  least  as  the  character  of  the  gos- 
j)el  is  conc(.*rned,  the  undivided  responsibility  of  his  sin  ;  while  they, 
under  the  treacherous  guise  of  an  alliance  wdth  Christ,  affiliate  their 
monstrous  enormities  on  his  holy  gospel,  and  throw'  its  hallow’ed  skirt 
over  the  nakedness  of  their  pollution. 

'  This,  it  must  In?  confessed,  is  a  **  doctrine  of  devils  it  partakes  of 
the  infernal  too  palpably  to  be  mistaken  ;  like  a  stream  of  volcanic  lava 
it  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  j)it  whicli  disgorged  it, 
to  scorch  and  desolate  the  earth  in  its  progress.  If  demons  can  rejoice, 
the  successful  introduction  of  this  error  into  the  church  must  have  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  an  occasion  for  exultation  not  less  triumphant  than 
that  of  the  first  transgression  ;  it  taught  them  that  the  paradise  of  the 
new*  creation  is  as  accessible  as  the  original  Eden,  that  tlie  upas  can  be 
grafted  on  the  tree  of  life,  that  they  might  ccmfidcntly  repose  on  the 
success  of  this  experiment,  and  regard  it  as  final,  secure  that,  after  this, 
there  is  m»thing.too  monstrous  to  be  believed,  or  tw)  gO(Kl  to  be  per¬ 
verted,  when  human  credulity  and  depravity  are  the  materials  to  he 
employed.  If  he  of  our  race  who  lent  himself  to  l)c  the  first  vehicle  of 
this  deadly  sentiment,  had  aspired  to  the  bad  pre-eminence  of  eclipsing 
the  first  sinner,  of  enacting  another  fall  of  man,  he  could  not  have 
adopted  a  more  cflTectual  expedient.  Beyond  all  proportion  of  demerit, 
he  has  purchased  for  himself  the  first  place  in  the  classification  of  the 
heretics,  and  troublers,  and  monsters  of  the  church.  Judas  betrayed 
his  master  to  the  cross  ;  but  he  has  betrayed  the  cross  itself,  and  all 
its  loaded  blessings,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  of  G(xl  and  man  ;  his 
name,  like  that  of  the  Iscariot  traitor,  deserves  to  be  the  synonyme  of 
all  that  is  exaggerated  and  eimrmous  in  guilt.*  pp.  38(5  3811. 
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Italy,  Sjyain,  and  Portugal,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (Lardiier’i*  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia,  Numbers  G3,  and  710  London,  18^. 

valuable  series  now  comprises  upwards  of  seventy  vo- 
lumes.  To  how  many  more  it  is  to  extend,  we  have  no 
means  of  divining ;  but  no  symptoms  of  exhaustion  are  at  present 
to  Ik*  detected,  cither  in  the  subjects  of  the  volumes  or  in  the  au¬ 
thorship.  Some  of  the  later  ones  rank  amongst  the  most  useful 
and  elegant  contributions  to  modern  literature  ;  and  in  this  portion 
of  the  biographical  series,  we  recognize  with  satisfaction  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Southey,  Montgomery,  and  other  able  writers, 
whose  names,  though  not  afHxcd  to  the  several  articles,  are  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  advertisements.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  has 
drawn  our  attention  more  particularly  to  these  volumes,  added  to 
their  being  of  that  class  w'hich  comes  under  the  head  of  elegant 
literature,  and  which  is  the  most  interesting  to  general  readers. 
Before,  however,  we  advert  to  their  contents,  we  shall  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  offering  a  few  critical  remarks  upon  the  series  of  which 
they  form  part. 

And  we  cannot  refrain  from  premising,  that  this  Cyclopmdia  has 
not  been  hitherto  subjected  to  that  competent  and  discriminating 
notice  and  examination,  which  its  pretensions,  its  merits,  and  its 
defects  alike  call  for.  We  regret  that  our  own  arrangements  have 
not  enabled  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  monthly  issue  ;  and  it  is  now 
next  to  impossible  to  bring  up  the  arrear ;  but  we  believe  that  we 
have  devoted  more  attention  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  extended  articles, 
than  the  series  has  rceeived  from  any  other  journal.  The  weekly 
journals,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  have  given  that  sort  of  lauda¬ 
tory  notice  to  sundry  and  many  of  the  volumes,  wliich  sufficiently 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  ])ublisher ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  in  any  publication  of  higher  pretensions,  a  critique,  either 
upon  the  plan  and  general  conduct  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  or  upon 
any  particular  section.  If  the  w  ork  consisted  of  mere  jejune  com¬ 
pilations,  (which  is  the  character,  we  admit,  of  a  few  of  the  vo¬ 
lumes,)  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  might  be  pardoned  for  omitting  to 
take  notice  of  them.  Many  of  the  volumes,  how  ever,  belonging 
to  the  classes  of  history,  natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy, 
are  not  less  deserving  of  critical  analysis  and  discriminating  com¬ 
mendation  than  any  of  the  produc  t:ons  issued  from  the  press. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  result  of  such  examination,  if  ho¬ 
nestly  and  com]>etently  conducted,  would  be  uniformly  favourable 
to  the  execution  of  the  work.  Speaking  generally,  the  scientific 
portion  promises  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  the  series.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Sir  John  Herscliel, 
and  the  erudite  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  by  the  same  distinguished 
philosopher ;  Professor  PowelPs  compendious  historical  view  of 
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the  progress  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Mr.  Swainson’s  preliminary 
discourse  on  the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  his  volume  on  Sys¬ 
tematic  Zoology,  deserve  to  be  particularized  among  the  volumes 
distinguished^  by  the  higher  qualities  of  authorship,  and  requiring 
at  the  siune  time,  in  order  to  their  being  properly  appreciated,  a 
laborious  examination  by  a  scientific  critic.  The  Cabinet  of  Na¬ 
tural  History  is  to  contain  about  fourteen  volumes  devoted  to  Zoo- 
Mr.  Swainson ;  while  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology 
have  each  a  single  volume  assigned  to  them.  We  cannot  say  that 
this  distribution  strikes  us  as  altogether  judicious.  That  Concho- 
logy  should  occupy  as  large  a  space  as  Geology  ;  and  that  three 
volumes  should  be  given  to  Entomology,  and  only  one  to  either 
Quadrupeds  or  Birds ;  will  appear  to  most  persons  not  less  capri¬ 
cious  and  unsuitable  than  the  arrangement  which  gives  us  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  five  volumes,  a  History  of  the  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  two,  and  a  Plistory  of  the  Italian  Repub¬ 
lics  in  07ie,  The  attempt  to  render  the  treatises  equally  attractive 
to  the  general  reader  and  the  philosophical  zoologist,  has  produced 
in  some  cases  an  awkward  compromise,  which  a  little  interferes 
with  the  uniform  and  sustained  character  of  the  work,  and  is  itself 
unfavourable  to  compression.  IMr.  Swainson  is  a  very  pleasing 
writer,  and  his  volumes  are  full  of  entertainment ;  but  he  some¬ 
times  branches  out  into  a  train  of  observations  which,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  irrelevant,  are  too  desultory  and  rambling  for  such  a  work  : 
for  instance,  in  his  observations  upon  the  present  state  of  Zoological 
science  in  Fhigland,  which,  though  comprising  some  useful  sug¬ 
gestions,  would  have  been  more  suitable  in  a  lecture  or  in  the 
pages  of  a  literary  journal,  than  in  a  Cabinet  Cyclopjedia.  His 
volume  upon  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  and  sys¬ 
tematic  zoology,  which  is  extremely  curious  and  entertaining,  sup¬ 
plies  another  instance.  Having,  in  the  first  .30()  pages,  taken  for 
granted  that  the  reader  has  already  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  science,  he  adds  a  cha])ter  or  two,  rather  out  of 
place,  by  way  of  familiar  explanation  of  the  first  principles  of 
practical  and  scientific  zoology,  and  descends  from  the  didactic 
style  to  the  colloquial,  in  a  conversational  chapter  on  the  plan 
of  study,  in  the  manner  following.  W e  give  the  specimen,  be¬ 
cause  we  think  that  our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  the  useful 
hints  and  directions,  with  which  we  have  no  fault  to  find, 
but  their  want  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  a  scientific 
treatise. 

'  Honest  scholar,  as  Izaak  Walton  says,  I  sludl  now  throw  aside 
the  professor’s  gown,  with  which  the  critics  have  bedecked  me,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  my  every-day  suit.  Let  us  talk  of  science  as  of  ordinary  mat¬ 
ters  ;  and,  although  I  cannot  conduct  you  by  a  short  cut  to  what  I  have 
been  some  thirty  years  in  learning,  I  may  still  make  the  way  smoother 
and  easier  than  if  you  w'crc  left  to  iwre  over  strange  phrases  and  un- 
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known  circles.  Think  yourm^lf  fortunate,  by  the  wav,  in  having  a 
uvHstor  of  anv  wwt.  Wlien  1  tirst  l>effan  to  collect  hholls  anti  catch  in¬ 
sects,  the  only  guides  we  then  had  vv'cre  “  Da  Oostti’s  Ctmchologv,”  and 
“  Ytmtes’s  Kntomoh>gv,”  neither  of  these  worthies  having  anv  morv 
idei^alfout  analogv  and  afhnity  than  1  had  myself.  Times,  yon  hoc,  arc 
strangely  changed.  Xnw  you  may  chiiose  o\it  of  twenty  systems  ;  and 
if  you  Wlieve  a  modern  j>rofessor,  Ivecome  ‘‘  a  very  givod  naturalist,’* 
affer  taking  two  or  thn»e  walks  in  the  country.”  This,  to  l)e  sure, 
is  a  most  royal,  or  rather  a  rnU-rmd  way  to  know  ledge  ;  but  who  will 
believe  it  is  the  right  one  ?  Not  you,  at  l(*ast  if  you  think  me  w’orthv 
of  being  vour  master.  Rememlier  that  knowledge  implies  studv,  and 
that  l>oth  are  requisite  to  make  a  good  pin  as  w'ell  as  a  good  natu¬ 
ralist.  Alphal)ets”  are  very  ujw'ful,  but  of  what  service  art'  letters  if 
they  «lo  not  teach  us  w’ords?  and  what  are  words  without  sentences? 
So  w  Ith  natural  history.  To  get  a  few  1.*atln  names  by  heart,  is  like 
learning  a  few*  letters  ;  any  ImhIv  can  tlo  this.  Get  sonic  knowledge, 
therefon^,  of  J'lrst  principles  ;  am]  after  rending  the  last  chapter  two  or 
thrt'C  times  over,  hvok  upon  tliis  as  a  conversation  lietw’een  us. 

*  M  hatever  may  be  the  dcpartnient  of  nature  you  feel  a  predilection 
for  studying,  you  will  find  that  some  acquaintance'  with  the  gencnil  ar¬ 
rangement  of  that  class  or  division  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  will  not 
onlv  l>e  interesting,  hut  highly  nsi'ful.  If,  for  instance,  attracted  h\ 
the  Ix'antv  of  their  plumage,  and  hv  the  interest  w’hich  an  observance  of 
their  manners  gives  to  a  conntrv  w’alk,  vou  fix  vonr  choice  upon  birds, 
von  should  liegin  with  understanding  what  relation  they  hear  toother 
veriebrattHl  animals  ;  then,  upon  looking  to  the  first  great  divisions  of 
oniitholc^,  yon  will  p<*rceive  that  the  order  of  Satatirres,  or  swim¬ 
mers,  by  coiistantlv  living  in  the  water,  represent  fishes  ;  the  Cirallu^ 
tores,  or  waders,  whose  habits  lead  them  as  much  to  the  land  as  to  the 
wat«‘r,  signifv  the  frogs  and  other  ainphihia  ;  wliile  the  gallinaceous 
birds,  forming  the  order  luisores,  and  comprising  the  peacocks,  fowls, 
pheasants,  ^^'c.,  all  distinguished  hv  an  nneotninon  length  of  tail,  find 
their  prototypes  among  the  lizards,  cnu'odiles,  and  other  groups  of  the 
order  of  reptiles.  Kngles  and  vultures,  bv  masticating  or  tearing  their 
food,  resemble  quadnipeds  ;  W’bile  the  great  order  of  Ittsrssorrs  or 
]>4‘rehers.  eoinjirehending  tlie  most  perfeetlv  formed  of  the  featheriHl 
cn'ntion,  eoinprise,  of  course',  the  most  perfectly  formed  birds.  You 
thus  gain,  with  verv'  little  trouble,  a  general  acquaintance  wdth  the 
rank  or  relation  of  vour  favourites,  without  entering  into  the  further 
details  of  tiH»s4'  grou]»s  with  wliicli  you  couijmre  it.  There  arc  indeeil 
few  of  the  large  divisions  of  ziMilogy  wherein,  at  jireseiit,  this  cun  be 
done  ;  hut  a  general  actprainlance  with  the  more  obvious  analogies  is 
ail  that  we  can  Ik*  supjioscd  to  recoimueud. 

‘  You  ina\  next  ])rocced  to  uc(|uire  an  insight  into  the  primary 
groups,  and  so  understand  upon  what  leading  characters  they  are  chicHv 
founded.  Should  vou  he  desirous  of  studying  Entomology,  a  general 
acquaintance  w  ith  the  manner  in  which  the  class  AnnuUmt  is  divided, 
will  point  out  the  distinction  of  mere  insects  from  sucli  as  are  destitute 
of  wnngs  ;  and  von  w  ill  \w  in  no  danger  of  referring  an  ajiterous  moth 
or  female  glow-worm,  to  n  wrong  order.  Proceed  in  this  manner,  gra¬ 
dually  eiiiering  into  further  details  as  you  approach  that  particular  pet- 
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iitiii  which^  you  intend  to  investij^ate.  Tlie  Ktudy  of  any  one  of  tbc 
great  di^nsions  of  annulose  animals  is  ample  oecu)>atioii  for  u  life ;  and 
the  more  you  rt'strict  your  attention  to  one  dejiartment,  the  more  will 
yon  ultimately  rejoice  at  your  forbearance,  in  not  wandering  over  the 
tempting  but  boundless  fields  of  nature. 

‘  To  discover  the  name  of  a  s|>ecies  is  the  ultimate  object  which  all 
amateurs,  and  many  professed  naturalists,  have  in  view.  To  do  this, 
by  merely  turning  over  the  idates  of  u  zoological  work,  is  manifestly  u 
short  and  easy  road  to  knowledge ;  but  the  superficial  acquaintance  thus 
ot)tnined,  however  convenient  and  useful  u}>on  many  occasions,  will  not 
satisfy  the  true  naturalist.  Henct'  he  will  bc^in  by  studying  tlie  com- 
j>osilion  of  groups,  before  he  descends  into  further  details  ;  and  this, 
indeed,  is  inevitable,  whether  the  student  willingly  consents  or  not. 
He  finds,  for  instance,  a  beetle,  and  he  wishes  to  know  its  name.  He 
must,  therefore,  first  ascertain  to  which  of  the  great  divisions  of  insects 
it  iH'longs  ;  the  winged  (Ptiioio),  or  the  wingless  {Apicra) ;  but  this 
is  not  enough  ;  he  finds  there  are  several  orders  in  each  of  these  great 
divisions,  and  he  is  detained  in  his  search  till  he  discovers  to  which  of 
thcM*  orders  his  insect  belongs.  He  finds  that  all  such  as  have  had 
wing-covers  come  under  the  order  ColeopU  ra.  He  may  laissibly  think 
his  search  is  no\v  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  but  he  will  Ik*  very  much 
deceived.  He  has  to  compare  his  insect  with  the  characters  ot  ail  the 
different  tribes,  families,  and  genera  of  this  order.  If,  in  the  present 
paucity  of  good  elementary  books,  he  succeeds  S4»  far  as  to  discover  the 
genus  of  his  insect,  he  may  consider  himself  very  fortunate.  One  more 
trial,  and  he  comes  to  the  8])ecies.  Now  it  is  tpiite  evident,  that  if  he 
makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  leading  characters  of  the  great  or 
primarv  divisions  of  entomology,  he  w  ill  lk‘  at  once  prepared  to  etun- 
meiice  his  search  among  the  families  or  the  sub-families,  and  thus 
abridge  a  great  part  of  his  labour.  The  adage  says,  the  longest  way  at 
first  is  the  nearest  at  last ;  and  so  the  beginner  will  find  in  the  ca-se 
wp  have  just  instanced.  To  learn  names  by  rote  is  parrot-like;  it  fur¬ 
ther  partakes  of  the  scansorial  nature,  by  teaching  him  to  Im‘  cliinhing 
over  the  wall,  instead  of  pursuing  the  regular  road  to  knowledge.' 

pp.  (5. 

'riie  (’abinet  of  History  is  a  portion  of  the  work  which,  though 
admirable  in  parts,  is  less  satislactory  upon  the  whole,  both  in  its 
arrangement  and  execution,  than  any  section  ol  the  (.  ^’clo}Kedia. 
AVe  have  already  hinted  at  the  want  of  due  proportion  in  the 
space  allotted  to  the  several  countries  and  jieriods  ;  and  objections 
ot  a  more  serious  eharacU*r  lie  against  some  ot  the  volumes.  Dr. 
Hunham  is  evidently  a  very  favourite  contributor — at  least  with  the 
Kditor.  He  is  the  author  of  no  fewer  than  twelve  volumes  of  the 
thirtv-lour  which  have  been  puhlisheil  relating  to  civil  history', 
and  iias  in  fact  assigned  to  him  nearly  the  whole  range  of  Euro- 
j>can  mo<lern  historv.  ^I'o  the  talent,  re.scarch,  and  learning  which 
W  has  evinced,  wc  lia\e,  on  former  occasions,  borne  a  willing  tes- 
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timony*;  Init  there  are  other  qualitieations  of  an  imivirtial  and  ! 
tnii^tworthv  historian,  in  vhieh  this  Writer  is  most  lametitahlY 
dehoient.  His  fnrions  attaek  upon  the  Alhiponsos,  his  advocacy 
of  the  doctrine  of  relifjious  persecution,  his  fondness  for  the  worths  j 

less  le^emls  of  monkish  lore,  as  disnlayed  in  the  History  of  the  ji 

IVtiddle  Aj?cs,  had  so  far  betrayed  tne  bias  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  strong  inHuenee  which  they  exerti'd  over  his  statements,  that  , 

we  were  less  surprised  than  indipiant  at  finding  him,  in  his  i 

Histor>  of  the  (iennanic  l^inpire,  the  open  assailant  of  the  Pro-  i  i 
testanl  Heformation.  The  press  is  free ;  and  Dr.  Dunham  has 
as  g«>od  a  right  as  Dr.  Lingard  to  write  history  after  his  own  i 
fashion  ;  it  is  quite  open  to  him  to  represent  Lut'hcr  as  a  dissem* 
hler,  a  drunkard,  and  a  fanatic,  and  (’’alvin  as  somewhat  more  re* 
KjHvUhle,  Imt  still  a  dangcrmis,  intolerant  hercsiarch;  hut  wc  | 
must  protest,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  entnisting  to  such  - 
hands  the  clrawing  up  of  a  popular  history  of  the  Keformation  fdir  f 
a  general  ('velo^walia.  AVe  cannot  think  that  the  respeetthlf 
piddishcrs  of  this  w  ork  would  have  knowingly  dealed  thus  with 
their  suhscril>ers.  4'hese  volumes  are  an  insult  to  every’  Protest-  i 
ant,  whose  faith  is.  by  Dr.  Dunham,  misreprcsentCHl  and  maligned  | 
with  all  the  ^'^demical  bitterness  of  a  Jesuit.  Paylo,  Bossuct.  and 
Alaindxnirg,  are  his  favourite  historical  authorities  in  this  ]>oruon  | 
of  his  lalxnirs,  as  the  Mmik  of  Vaulx-Comay  is  for  his  attaek  upon  * 
the  .Mhigen.ses.  I'he  divtrinc  of  dust  ideation  by  Paith,  he  treats  i 
with  as  little  ccremon>  as  ho  does  the  character  of  the  Reformers; 
and  the  tlippanev  w  ith  which  lie  dis^xist's  ot  the  cardinal  article  of 
the  Pi'otcstant  faith,  is  as  discrtnli table  to  his  feelings  as  the  histori* 
cal  actxnint  is  to  his  literarv  integrity.  Ought  lAr.  Lardnerto  have 
allowed  such  a  man  to  wTite  an  attaek  upon  the  religion  of  thif  ^ 
txmnirv,  under  e«>ver  of  a  historx’  of  the  Germanic  Kmpire  ?  That 
we  mav  not  he  sus]veted  of  exaggerating  the  Author's  delinquency, 
we  shall  cite  a  few  ]iaragTaphs.  * 

*  Xo  easinstr\  can  here  save  Luther  from  the  aw  ful  charge  of  deerp- 
tiou,  unless  wi  supp^si'  that  he  wrote  Uie  letter uheji  under  the  iii- 


•  Wicctie  Review,  3ru  jw'ries,  VoL  VIL,  p.  441.  (  History  of  Spain 
ond  Portugal, )  Ih.  Vol.  XL,  p.  1118.  {iMi'opt  (iuriuf  toe  Middle  Affrx.) 

f  The  letter  in  questioii  is  tiuu  which  Luther  addressed  to  Uh'  Pen* 
tiff  1/00  X.,  in  L*»;2(> ;  ujkui  whicli  Mr.  Scott  makes  the  following  rr* 
marks,  in  his  Memiurs  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  ‘  It  must  he 
ew  nwl  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  tiie  Saxon  Reformer,  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  mind  and  eircumstances,  U>  deviat'  an  epistle  to  a  haughty 
pontiff,  which  should  exhibit  a  becoming  sense  of  subordination,  d<' 
mstioi'  to  bis  ofrn  conscience  and  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  cscap* 
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^uciice  of  wiiip,  at  thr  m|neRt  of  his  Imnui  iNuiiititnitui  Miltitz.  (Jnfor- 
tnnntelv,  hfm'evpr,  it  is  not  the  only  instance  of  iluplicity  that  can  Li* 
sddncpi!  t^inst  him  from  his  writings  uiui  his  ciirrespitmience.* 

V»a.  III.,  j)|).  17,  19. 

‘  By  most  pTotestant  writers,  Luther  has  l>et*u  highly  prai:>cil  for  his 
fonmge  on  these  occasiuns.  In  our  opinion,  they  are  the  acts  of  one 
whose  passions  were  ungowmahlv  herct‘ ;  who,  to  gratify  his  personal' 
n»s4'ntnuMit8,  would  have  wnip|H*d  the  world  in  Haines.  I'hat  he  acted 
prudently  in  withdrawing  from  the  llonian  C'utholic  coiniu union  lieforc 
he  was  expdied  from  it,  is  manifest ;  Imt  surely  he  might  have  done  so 
with  modt'sty.  Half  of  his  pro|)08itions,  as  c*oinieuiue<l  in  the  Lull, 
richlv  deserved  the  censure.*  Ih,  p.  4tl. 

‘  The  Bible  he  well  knew  to  be  the  most  mysterious  book  in  the 
universe  (! !) — that  passages  could  Iw  adduced  to  support  any  article  of 
faith  ;  and  mer  an  luileanied  peo|)le,  his  interpretation  wouhl  have  as 
much  iiiHuence  as  that  of  his  adversaries.  Vet,  tlrough  there  appears 
throughout  to  have  been  uiuch  of  culculatioii  in  his  conduct,  let  us  by 
no  means  insiiniatc  that  he  was  not  sincerely  impressed  with  the  trutu 
of  the  doctriiu's  he  taught.  Krroiii'ous  as  many  of  them  were,  the 
cause  lay  in  his  limited  range  of  reading,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  ori- 
giiuil  iiuiguages  of  scripture — for  of  Hebrew  he  was  ignorant,  and  was 
no  critic  in  Greek — in  his  imperfect  acquaintance  w  itli  the  great  com¬ 
mentators,  especially  with  the  apostolic  fatlu;rs.  But,  if  his  couvictiun 
was  sincere,  was  that  any  proof  of  its  truth  ?  In  his  perstinal  au- 

dpathv  to  Hume,  while  smarting  under  the  lash  of  his  op[)onents,  Ills 
Quhf  (iffject  tras  to  procetd  as  far  as  possible  from  the  beaten  track  of 

divinity  :  in  this  view  alone  did  he  peruM^  the  iSeriptures . Of 

him  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  in  the  word  of  .God,  he  lotikcd  for  his 
own  passions,  and  found  them.’  Ib,  p.  47* 

After  these  charges  of  du})licity,  intcnipcraucc,  rccklcsa  vio¬ 
lence  and  selfishness,  cunning,  arrogance,  and  fanaticism,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  affected  candour  in  which  Dr.  Dunham  comincnccs  liis 
formal  summing  up  of  the  character  of  Luther  may  excite  soiuc 
surprise,  but  the  drift  of  the  entire  jiassage  is  quite  in  harmony. 


the  animadversion  and  censure  of  his  enemies.  But  the  honest  mind  of 
Luther,  his  simplicity  and  plain  dealing,  oitui  effected  that  which  it 
would  have  puzzled  an  intriguing  minister  of  state  to  compass  by  the 
most  artful  |Milicy.  He  has  not  indeed,  on  this  occasion,  cscajKal  the 
•ppi»site  charges  of  hypocritical  courtesy  and  of  audacious  insolence  ; 
but  os  these  have  been  made  onl^  by  bigoted  and  ill-informed  zealots  yf 
the  liomish  religion,  we  may  dismiss  the  slander  without  further  no- 
iict'  ....  The  truly  excellent  and  judicious  Seckendorf  calls  on  all  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  Beforniatioii  ti»  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  to 
reail  over  and.  over  again  Luther’s  last  letter  to  the  pontiff,  and  not  to 
*tirie  the  honest  convictions  of  their  judgment  and  conscience.  They 
cannot,  he  thinks,  hut  admit,  bow  well-dcvise<l  it  was  to  stir  up  the 
siinii  of  Leo  to  a  serious  investigation  and  correction  of  abuses.' 

pp.  91,  2. 
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*  'J'itat  lie  had  many  estimahle  qiialiticM ;  that  he  had  a  burning  zeal 
for  ndigioii,  a  rare  disinterestedness,  uniuipeuched  morals,  incorruptible 
integrity,  an  unshaken  patriotism  ;  that  he  was  always  courageous, 
averse  to  war,  and  anxious  to  promote  the  temjHiral  no  less  than  the 
spiritual  well-lK*ing  of  the  ptniple  ;  arc  facts  which,  though  tiiatiy  of  hit 
mnnien  have  denied,  have  lK*en  acknowledged  by  the  more  candid. 
That  his  passions  were  impetuous,  his  vanity  unrivalled,  his  fanaticism 
extreme,  his  intolerance  equal  to  that  of  the  worst  po|)es,  his  jealousy 
of  all  rivals  intense,  his  hatred  of  all  opponents  immitigable,  his  ideal 
often  co;irsi*,  his  language  otfensively  vulgar ;  that  he  had  little  of  the 
mild  spirit  of  true  religion, — that  religion  which  softens  and  sanctihei 
the  heart  ;  are  facts  ♦•qually  indisputable  ....  No  man  ever  laboured 
more  successfully  to  ditfuse  this  abominable  spirit  of  {lersccution.  Be¬ 
fore  his  time,  the  Homan  C'atholics  were,  in  this  resjiect,  bad  enough ; 
but  he  made  them  a  hundred  times  rvorse,  lb,  ]»p.  l4(»,  7  ;  lii’b 

'Fhc  calm  effrontery  of  these  statements  is  truly  Htiman.  Wc 
must  give  one  more  extract,  in  which  our  Historian,  assuming  the 
polemic  garh,  thus  flij)pantly  disposes  of  the  doctrine  of  Justifica¬ 
tion  by  Taith. 

‘  lielievc  in  the  Jjtrd  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shall  be  saved !  is  the 
frequent  and  solemn  injunction  of  Scripture:  it  means,  Helieve  in  the 
character  and  mission  td’our  Saviour,  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  he  inculcates,  in  the  cHicacy  of  his  merits,  sufferings,  and 
intercession  ;  in  other  words,  believe  the  doctrines  which  he  taught, 
and  practise*  the  duties  which  he  enjoined.  The  ])eculiar  propriety  of 
this  command  at  a  time  when  Judaism  and  idolatry  divided  the  whole 
earth, —  a  command  w'hich  simply  imj)lied.  Forsake  your  present  reli^ 
ilion  and  embrace  Christianity ! — must  be  apparent  to  every  one. 
That,  in  such  circumstances,  it  should  l>e  earnestly  and  incessiintly  en- 
h>rced,  was  inevitable.  Hut  this  meaning  of  the  word  faith,  though  so 
actual,  obvious,  and  so  universidly  n'ceived  from  the  origin  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  did  not  s;itisfy  the  professor  of  \Vitteml>erg.  As  we  have  seen, 
he  assigned  to  it  one  equally  novel,  inexplicable,  and  incomprehensible; 
thereby  traiishirming  relighui  into  a  system  which  excluded  not  only 
philosophy,  but  common  sense.'  Ib.  p.  21. 

The  whole  account  of  Luther's  doctrinal  sentiments  is  a  tissue 
of  the  vilest  misrepresentation.  Of  Calvin's  intellectual  character 
and  attainments.  Dr.  Dunham  speaks  with  higher  respect,  than  of 
the  Saxon  Reformer  ;  hut,  with  similar  disregard  of  historic  verity, 
lie  represents  him  as  having  ‘  prevailed  on  the  magistrates  of 
‘  Geneva  to  consign  Servetus  to  the  flames' :  and  his  description  of 
Calvinism  reminds  us  of  the  dress  in  which  the  Holy  Oftice  ar¬ 
rayed  the  victims  of  an  auhh-da-fe,  Wc  must  not  omit  to  notice 
lus  attempt  to  fix  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  or  at  least 
of  Consubstantiation,  on  tlic  Anglican  formularies. 

‘  Whether  some  such  disingenuous  artifice  may  not  have  l)e*»n  em¬ 
ployed  in  regard  to  a  similar  passage  of  our  own  Catechism  ;  whether 
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the  wurdM,  **  the  ImkIv  unci  blucKl  uf  Christ,  which  are  verily  ulicl  iiuleecl 
liikeii  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord  a  Supiier/*  have  iic»t 
been  explained  »o  as  to  mean  nothing ;  we  leave  to  tne  reader’s  re¬ 
flection/  !h.  p.  181. 

The  insidiousncHs  of  the  language  corresponds  to  the  sinister 
aim  of  the  Writer,  who,  wc  must  repeat,  has  committed  as  gross 
an  offence  as  a  literary  man  can  well  be  guilty  of,  in  thus  abusing 
the  confidence  of  the  subscribers  to  this  Cyclo!)aHlia,  by  making  it 
the  vehicle  of  his  Popish  theology  and  his  malign  bigotry. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  while  Dr.  Lardner’s  arrange¬ 
ment  has  given  us  a  history  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  one 
of  the  most  important  sections  of  Churcli  history,  under  the  title 
of  a  history  of  the  Germanie  empire;  the  ‘  History  of  the  Christ- 
‘  ian  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stehbing,’  which  forms  another 
|H)rtion  of  this  llistorical  Cabinet,  (Nos.  41  and  52,)  comes  down 
only  to  the  martyrdom  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Stehbing  had  lK*en  restricted  to  two  volumes ;  (another  instance 
of  a  somewhat  IlilKTnian  arrangement;)  and  he  concludes  his 
history  with  the  following  apology  for  breaking  off’ in  the  middle. 

‘  We  have  now  brought  our  history’  down  to  that  period  when  the 
preparations  for  a  great  and  remarkable  change  l>ecame  evident  through¬ 
out  Europe.  The  detail  and  examination  of  the  events  which  tended 
to  this  approaching  revolution  may  lie  most  profitably  given  with  the 
narrative  f»f  the  revolution  itself.  The  state  and  revival  of  learning ; 
the  conflicts  between  the  monastic  orders  and  the  clergy ;  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  jKJople,  struggling  at  the  same  time  for  civil  liberty,  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subjects  which  intimately  concern  them  in  all  their 
various  degrees  and  ranks,  and  for  the  clear  and  definite  sanctions  to 
immortal  hope,  which  a  pure  faith  alone  can  give ; — these  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  intimately  belong  to  the  periml  immediately  preceding  the 
Reformation ;  and  they  are  subjects  sacred  to  careful  investigation, 
and  to  full,  as  well  as  deliberate  statement.  They  involve  principles 
dear  to  every  friend  of  humanity,  to  whatever  church  or  j»arty  he  l)e- 
longs ;  and  the  Writer  may  fairly  be  charged  with  folly  and  presump¬ 
tion,  who  could  venture  to  approach  near  the  limits  of  such  a  theme, 
without  having  sufficient  space  to  give  to  every  circumstance  of  import- 
nnce  its  due  place  and  expansion* 

\  Mr.  Stebbing  is  an  elegant  writer,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  an  ornament,  by  his  enlightened  liberality  and  piety,  to  the 
Established  Church,  at  whose  altars  he  ministers.  The  manner 
I  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task,  warrants  the  belief  that  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Reformation  from  his  pen  would  have  Ixien  a  trust- 
j  worthy,  impartial,  and  competent  review  of  that  interesting 
I>criod.  As  it  is,  his  ‘  Church  History’  is  an  incomplete  fra^- 
I  ment,  such  as  the  subscribers  to  the  (’yclopaedia  cannot,  for  this 
^  reason,  be  satisfied  with.  Wc  have  seen,  however,  that  he  comes 
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down  tar  enough  to  cla>jh  witli  his  Popish  continiiator,  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Germanic  empire ;  and  in  their  several  accounts  of 
Jolin  Huss,  we  have  a  curious  and  instructive  specimen  of  the 
different  colouring  whicli  may  be  given  to  the  same  characters 
and  events,  such  as  we  should  not  have  expected  to  find  in  the  same 
series  of  histories.  The  following  is  Dr.  Dunham’s  estimate  of 
this  great  Confessor. 

‘  In  the  system  of  the  Hussites,  or  of  their  descendants  the  Method¬ 
ists,  an  illiterate  artisan  would  dogmatize  with  contidence  where  the 
Christian  Philosopher  would  l)e  humbly  silent :  and  the  mischief  was 
increased  by  the  admixture  with  religions  rashness  of  the  same  dan¬ 
gerous  doctrines  regarding  temporal  government  and  pro])erty,  whether 
temj)oral  or  ecclesiastical,  that  had  so  unfortunately  distinguished 
Wyclirte  • . The  bitterness  with  which  IIuss  assailed  the  pos¬ 

sessions  of  the  Church,  nay,  even  of  laymen ;  for,  like  Wyclitfe,  he 
taught  that  all  property  was  forfeited  by  sin ;  his  absurd  notion,  that 
there  recpiired  no  j>eculiar  vocation  for  the  sacerdotal  othce ;  that  any 
man,  (»r  even  woman,  might  preach  ;  that  even  the  sacraments  might 
be  administered  by  any  one  in  a  state  of  grace ;  that  the  cliurch  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  those  predestined  to  everlasting  life;  with  many  others 
which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  mention,  could  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  alarm.  The  same  year  (1414)  John  XX I II.  WTote  an  urgent 
letter  to  W'enceslas,  whom  he  besought  to  extirpate  a  heresy  which 
threatened  such  consequences  to  the  stability  of  civil  no  less  than  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions ;  but  Weiiceslas  t(M»k  u(»  notice  of  tlie  letter. 
Amidst  these  transactions,  the  council  of  Constance  was  convoked. 
Here  1 1  uss  was  cited  to  appear;  nor  did  he  shew’ any  hesitation  to 
obey.  With  the  majority  of  (’hristian  Europe,  he  looked  to  a  general 
council  w  ith  intense  interest,  as  an  assembly  that  W’ould  beyond  doubt 
reform  the  discipline,  if  not  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ;  w'hich  w’ould 
not  only  end  the  shameful  schism,  but  ])r(Khicc  a  sidutary  effect  on 
the  coiistitutioii  and  character  of  the  ecclesiastical  body.  To  secure 
himself  against  the  malice  of  Iiis  enemies, — and  no  man  had  ever 
more,— he  ])rocured  a  safe  conduct  from  the  emperor  Sigismuud,  and 
repaired  to  Constance.'  Dunham,  N’^ol.  II.  pp.  231  ;  237. 

Dr.  Dunham  docs  not  attempt  to  justify  altogether  the  trea¬ 
cherous  imprisonment  of  Huss ;  it  was  hnpoiifir  and  unjust'; 
hut  he  ]mlliates  the  atrocity  of  the  act  as  far  as  he  dares,  by  al¬ 
leging  that  its  original  object  was  only  ‘  to  prevent  him  from 
‘  disseminating  his  doctrines  during  his  stay  at  Constance,’  and 
that  his  confinement  was  ‘  for  some  days  lenient.’  And  when  the 

•  For  a  refutation  of  this  infanunis  Popish  calumny  on  our  great 
Proto-reformer,  see  \'aug]um’s  Life  of  Wycliffe,  Vol.  IL,  pp-  203— 
274.  Also  Le  Pass  Life  d  Wiclif,  pp.  ;U)1.  What  must  wc 

think  of  the  integrity  of  the  M’riter  who,  regardless  of  such  refuta¬ 
tion,  revives  the  base  slander  ? 
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rftVct  of  this  ‘  lenient '  confinement  hroiiglit  on  severe  illness, 

‘  the  Pope  is  said  to  have  sent  him  his  own  Physician ' !  !  We 
restrain  the  indignation  whicli  tliese  l)old  falsifications  of  history 
excite.  The  charges  brought  against  lluss,  we  are  afterwards 
told,  ‘  all  ap])ear  to  have  been  fairly  derived  from  Ins  writings'; 

‘  a?id  most  of  them^  however  a^reeahte  they  miyht  Ite  to  certain 
‘  classes  of  dissenters  at  the  present  day^  have  tittle  in  common 
‘  with  Christianity.  The  first  eight,  which  regarded  the  pre- 
‘  destination  of  the  elect,  would  not  have  Ik'cu  disapproved  by  a 
‘  Calvin  or  a  Knox';  hut  by  a  Dunham,  they  are  stigmatized  as 
heretical  and  absurd.  Huss,  we  are  further  told,  ‘  was  willing 
‘  to  regard  all  dignitaries  as  eternally  reprobate,'—  an  assertion 
for  which  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretext.  In  short,  that 
his  doctrines  were  ‘generally  mischievous,  must  he  conceded,' 
says  Dr.  D.,  ‘  by  every  rational  Protestant.*  Then,  ‘  re]H*ated 
*  and  urgent  were  the  efforts  made  by  emjK'ror  and  noble,  by 
‘  pope  and  cardinal,  by  doctor  and  monk,  to  procure  his  recanta- 
‘  tion ' ;  and  in  the  proceedings  of  this  infamous  council,  up  to 
the  ))oint  of  consigning  him  to  the  secular  arm,  including  the 
farce  of  his  degradation,  (all  hut  the  cap  of  devils,)  this  Writer 
‘  cannot  see  there  is  much  to  condemn^  since  ‘  no  reasonable 
‘  man  will  deny  tliat  every  church  has  a  right  to  expel  a  refrac- 
‘  tory  member  from  its  bosom.'  We  turn  with  disgust  from  this 
Calumniator  of  the  lleformers,  and  Apologist  for  their  per¬ 
secutors,  to  the  account  which  Mr.  Stehhing  gives  of  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  the  Apostle  of  Bohemia. 

*  To  carry  on  the  prosecution  of  Huss  with  proper  formality,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  aud  two  bishops  were  nominated  as  com¬ 
missioners  to  inquire  into  his  heresy,  and  examine  witnesses  on  the 
subject.  It  was  while  these  persons  were  busily  engaged  in  the  bu¬ 
siness,  that  the  council  itself  had  come  to  the  determination  of  de¬ 
posing  the  rival  poj)cs;  and  John  XXIII.,  who  had  opened  it  as  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  flee  pre¬ 
cipitately  from  Constance,  and  take  refuge  in  Schaflfhuusen.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  rendered  it  necessary  to  transfer  Huss  to  tlic  care  of  a  new 
kee]>er ;  and  the  bishop  of  Constance  W’as  charged  with  the  oflice  of 
guarding  against  his  escape.  This,  it  appears,  he  did  with  unneces¬ 
sary  severity,  in  the  fortress  of  Gottlebeii ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  deposed  poj^e  was  himself,  in  a  short  time,  brought 
to  the  same  prison. 

'  In  the  month  of  April,  1415,  the  cardinals  of  Camhray  and  Saint 
Mark,  together  with  the  bishop  of  Dol  and  the  ablwt  of  Cisteaux,  were 
directed  to  complete  the  process  against  Huss,  and  at  the  same  time 
draw  up  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  Wickliflfe.  This 
had  already  been  done  more  than  once ;  and  certainly,  if  few  things 
can  exceed  the  wickedness  of  punishing  men  for  their  opinions,  nothing 
can  j>os8ibly  exceed  the  folly  of  attempts  to  disprove  tfoctrines  bv  this 
authoritative  mode  of  judging  them.  The  sentiments  of  Wicklifle, 
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houTVor,  Moro  I'xliiUitod  uiulor  ;i  oortaiii  iminUT  of  |>ro]>ositions,  ami 
th«Mi  fonnallv  oomlonnuMl.  After  tins  eertMiiony  It.ml  Iwvn  pmo  throiijjh, 
the  council  fonml  itself  nt  liln'rty,  ;uul  perhaps  thought  itself  in  a  more 
fuvourahle  condition,  to  prosecute  its  intentions  with  regard  to  Huas. 
He  nas,  tluTefore,  brought  from  (lottlelH'U,  ami  placed  (heavily 
chained)  in  the  Francisi'an  monastery,  i^n  the  .'>th  of  June  he  was 
called  iH'fore  the  assembly,  in  order  to  Ih‘  examined  ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  Iwgiin  to  read  the  propositions  exmtained  in  his  works,  than  the 
cotirt  was  thrown  into  confusion  bv  the  clamorous  exclamations  of  the 
more  bigote<l  of  its  memlu'rs,  am\  the  inquiry  was  consequently  post- 
|amed  till  the  7th  of  the  month. 

‘  At  the  renewal  of  the  examination,  which  was  carried  on  in  the 
pr<'senc«'  of  the  em|>eror,  lluss  was  accused  of  having  teslitied  his  ap¬ 
probation  of  Wicklitfe’s  doctrine  res]xvting  the  sacrament  ;  but  this  he 
denitxl  having  done :  he,  however,  acknowledged  that  he  considered 
the  archbisho]>  of  Fn\gue  had  acted  erroneously  in  condemning  the  re¬ 
former’s  works  without  bringing  any  argument  from  Seri ]>ture  to  iirovr 
that  what  they  contaimxl  was  erroneous,  and  that  he  hatl  indeed  said 
what  he  was  accused  of  saying,  that  is,  that  he  wished  his  soul  were  in 
the  s;\me  place  as  icklitl'e’s.  ’I'he examination,  which  was  continued 
for  some  time,  ende<l  with  his  l>eing  sent  back  to  his  dungeon  loaded 
with  chains  as  Ix'btre.  The  next  day  he  was  again  bn»ught  IxTore  his 
judges,  and  the  trial  was  recimimenced  by  the  reading  of  thirty-nine 
pro]x>sitions,  said  to  have  IxH'n  drawn  from  his  w  ritings.  On  each  of 
these  he  uas  allowed  t<»  make  what  observations  he  chose  ;  and  when 
pn'ssed  by  the  em]X'ror  and  several  of  the  prelates  to  recant,  he  re¬ 
quested  another  audience,  when,  if  he  could  not  prove  his  opinions  to 
Im'  founded  on  truth  and  right  reas4»n,  he  ]>romisea  to  submit  himself 
to  the  jiidp'ment  of  the  church.  He  was,  therefore,  apiin  sent  to  his 
dungeon,  and  the  following  <lay,  a  paper  containing  a  form  of  recant¬ 
ation  was  pres<'nte<l  to  him,  with  a  request  that  he  would  sign  it.  Hut 
neither  p«'rsuasion,  nor  the  pros|>ect  of  the  dang(*rs  which  threatenetl 
him,  could  imbic<'  him  to  unsjiv  aught  that  he  had  uttered  ;  and  he 
constantly  declared,  that  he  would  retract  nothing,  unless  it  could  \w 
]>roved  fals4'  bv  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

•  Having  at  length  exhausted  all  their  arts  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
draw  Huss  into  a  denial  <»f  his  principles,  the  council  next  ordered  his 
Ixxtks  to  l>e  publicly  burnt,  and  smui  after  st^nt  another  deputation  t4» 
«liscover  if  this  had  had  any  effi'Ct  his  resolution,  and  once  mom  t<» 
urge  upon  him  the  ]>olicy  of  recanting.  But  this  effc»rt  w’as  as  fruitless 
as  those  iM'fore  made :  he  answered  the  questions  put  to  him  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  paper  exmtaining  a  declaration  t»f  his  opinions  in  almost  thr 
same  terms  as  those  he  had  formerly  used  ;  and  when,  five  days  after, 
the  empc'ror  siuit  four  bishops  and  tw'o  noblemen,  to  enquire  if  any 
changi'  had  taken  plac«‘  in  his  residution,  he  replied,  that  he  adhered  to 
the  tleclanition  he  had  already  delivered. 

*  This  was  the  last  attempt  made  on  the  firmness  of  Huss.  The 
next  day  he  was  led  l»efore  the  tribunal  <if  the  council,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  commenced  hy  a  sermon  from  the  bishop  of  Lodi,  wht* 
chos**  for  his  text  Romans  vi.  verse  fi. — “  That  the  ImhU  of  sin  might 
Ih‘  di'strovetl.”  which  words,  he,  either  with  w  ilful  absurdity  or  gTos^ 
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ignorance,  pt*rvertetl  into  an  u|>4»logy  tor  the  hnrning  »>f  those  wht»  iiis« 
iM'lieve  ihc  ihK’trines  professed  l)y  hiiiiM'lf  anti  his  ehiireh.  W’heii  this 
discourse  was  tinislied,  the  proctor  deinandtHl  tliat  tlie  prtKvsH  agtiinst 
the  pristnier  should  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  heads  tif  Wicklitfe's 
(hK'trines  were  then  again  nnid  and  ctMideinnctl ;  after  wliich  the  same 
formalities  were  gone  through  with  tln»se  of  lluss.  He  earnestly  re¬ 
quested  permission  tt>  ex])lain  or  defend  tlie  S4*veral  prtqiositions  sepa¬ 
rately  as  they  were  read,  but  this  was  denied  him  ;  and  finding  tlial 
any  appt*al  to  justice  upon  earth  was  ustdess,  he  called  Uj)oii  Jesus 
(dirist  as  witness  to  his  innocence.  This  was  instantly  made  a  cuust* 
of  fresh  accusation  ;  and  lifting  his  hands  towards  (leaven,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  Behold,  most  gracious  Saviour,  how  the  C4)uncil  condeinns 
as  an  error  w’hat  thou  hast  ])rescril>ed  and  jiractised !  for,  when  over- 
Imrm*  by  enemies,  thou  didst  commit  thy  cause  to  (hal  thy  Father, 
leaving  us  this  examjile, — that  when  we  are  oppresstnl  we  may  have 
recourse  to  the  judgment  of  (icnl.  Yes!  1  have  maintained,  ami  do 
still  maintain,  that  an  ap])eal  made  to  Jesus  (Christ  is  most  just  and 
right,  because  he  can  neither  lie  corrupted  by  bribes,  nor  be  deceived 
hy  false  witnesses,  nor  Ik*  over-reached  by  any  artifices.  I  came  vo¬ 
luntarily  to  this  council  under  the  pvddic  faith  of  the  empenir  hen* 
present.”  As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  he  fixe<l  his  eyes,  it  is  said, 
earnestly  on  the  emperor,  W’ho  acknowledged  how*  keenly  he  felt  tlu* 
rebuke,  by  blushing  deeply  at  this  allusion  t(»  his  shameful  jK'rfidy  or 
weakne.ss. 

‘  The  trial,  if  so  his  examinations  may  be  called,  being  at  length 
brought  to  a  close,  the  bishop  of  Concordia  read  two  sentences ;  tin* 
former  of  which  condemned  his  works,  which  were  numerous  and 
highly  popular,  ti»  the  flames.  The  latter  was  couched  in  terms 
which  purported  that  the  council,  having  the  fear  of  <jo<1  before  its 
eves,  declared  John  lluss  t<»  la*  a  manitV*st  heretic  ;  that  his  errors 
had  Imh*!!  long  since  condemned  by  the  church  ;  that  he  hud  taught 
and  preached  many  scandalous,  |)erilous,  and  seditious  doctrines ;  that 
he  liad  perverted  tiie  jwople  of  Bohemia  ;  that,  in  consequeiici*  of  thes4* 
errors,  he  deserved  to  be  degraded  from  the  sacerdotal  and  all  other 
orders ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  council  directed  the  archbishop  of 
^lilan,  and  six  bishops,  to  execute  this  sentence  of  degradation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  form  prescribed  by  law' ;  after  which  degradation  the 
church  of  (nnl  would  nn  further  concern  itself  with  him,  but  deliver 
him  over  to  the  judgement  of  the  secular  jH>w’er. 

*  Every  means  were  taken,  at  the  punishment  of  a  heretic,  to  im¬ 
press  the  minds  of  thost*  who  witne8st*d  it  with  an  idea  of  his  utter  fall 
and  hopeless  abandonment  to  destruction.  It  has  ever  \n.^n  a  favourit4* 
maxim  with  the  church  of  Rome,  that  men  may  be  taught  both  to 
think  and  to  feel  aright  by  constant  appeals  to  their  external  senses  ; 
and  this  principle  has  taught  it,  not  only  to  adorn  its  places  of  ])ublic 
w'orship  with  the  richest  production  of  art,  but  to  plan  its  autos  da  fr 
w  ilh  as  much  regard  to  scenic  effect  as  the  pageants  of  a  jubilee.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this,  it  would,  doubtless,  have  despatched  its  opponents 
in  a  more  summary  manner,  and  John  Huss  would  have  been  at  onc«* 
resigned  to  the  executioner.  But,  instead  4)f  being  contented  with 
having  secured  his  speecly  destructi4Hi,  the  inemlK*rs  of  the  council 
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RiniifMMl  thomjM'lvcs,  ainl  n  ouicoursc  (»f  sp<H*tators,  with  a  coromonv  ns 
w'TisoIrss  as  it  was  iinnocrssary.  The  hishop,  ^^•ho  had  l>oeii  oharp'd 
with  exciMitinj:  the  seiiteno*  of  depradation,  tirst  ordeml  liim  to  clothe 
hiniS4‘lf  with  his  priestly  pirnients,  and  take  a  chalice  in  his  hand; 
which  having  done,  they  exhorted  him  to  retract  his  errors.  The  an¬ 
swer  he  pive  was  similar  to  th<»se  he  had  returned  to  |H'rsuasions  of 
the  same  kind  In'Tore  his  condemnation  ;  and  the  bishops,  proceeding: 
with  the  ct'remony,  to<»k  the  chalice  from  him,  at  the  same  time  pn^ 
nonncinp  him  accnrse4l.  They  next  strip]H'd  him  of  his  ]>riestlv  gar¬ 
ments,  ami  cut  his  hair  in  the  form  of  a  cntss,  to  4lestn»y  all  ap|H»ar- 
ance  of  its  ever  having  had  that  of  a  crown.  M’hen  they  had  done 
this,  they  placed  a  tall  paper  mitn'  mv^n  his  head,  in  the  shap<‘  of 
a  ]>vramul,  an<l  on  which  thnM'  devils  were  painted,  together  with  the 
word  “  Heresiarch.*’  This  l>eing  done,  he  u  as  prononneed  a  lavman, 
and  was  imnuMliately  delivered  to  the  secular  power  to  lu'  put  to  death. 

‘  That  which  increases  so  greatly  the  absurdity  of  this  solemn  farce 
— sutliciently  ridiculous  in  its<*lf — is,  the  fact,  that  the  church  of  Ibime 
professes  to  repinl  the  onlination  of  its  clergy  as  a  sacrament  ;  and, 
sundy,  if  marriage  l»e  considered  as  indissiduble,  lu'cavsc*  the  nuptial 
<x*rem4»ny  is  ranked  among  the  sacraments,  he  win*  is  once  a  priest 
must  l»e  always  a  priest  ;  and,  if  punishe<l,  must  lu*  ])unished  as  u 
prii'st,  and  not  as  a  layman— tin*  stripping  him  of  his  pirments  living 
surely  of  little  avail  to  nullify  a  s<demn  sacrament.  The  ctTemony, 
Imwever,  Isdug  com]dete<l,  and  the  reformer  ]>laced  in  the  hands  tif  the 
magistrate,  he  was  hnl,  without  delay,  to  the  ])lace  of  execution.  In 
c«»mliicting  him  thither,  the  othcers  who  had  chargj'  «»f  his  jierson  took 
him  ]>ast  the  epis<'i>pal  palace,  in  4»rder  that  he  might  see  the  burning 
4»f  his  isM>ka,  which  had  just  lM*en  placed  on  the  tire:  but  this  made 
litth'  impression  on  his  mind  ;  he  was  well  aware  that  the  seeds  of 
truth  had  alwuly  taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  many  ;  and  that,  oren 
were  it  in  tlu'  |v»wer  of  his  enemies  to  consume  every  work  which 
eitlu*r  he  or  any  other  a<lvocate  <»f  religious  freechnn  had  produced,  the 
ewis**  must  still  prevail,  and  be  finally  successful.  As  he  walked 
along,  he  con  tinned  to  exhort  the  ]Wople,  to  assure  them  tiiat  he  ^va^ 
iiiijiiKtly  c<»mh'mned  on  the  charge  of  heresy,  of  which  he  wa.s  not 
guilty,  and  to  sing  psirlms  ;  calling,  from  lime  to  time,  on  .lesus  Chrisl, 
to  laur  testiimmv  to  his  iunocenci*,  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions. 
Kven  the  multitude  wtis  moved  at  the  rosignatijin  and  cheerful  devotion 
which  lieamoil  in  his  countenance,  and  characterised  all  the  sentiments 
4if  the  martyr  ;  ami.  when  he  knelt  down  on  approaching  the  stake, 
and  prave<l  alond,  with  the  fcriTiit  faith  of  a  mniralKint  to  die  for  his 
religion,  S4»me  of  the  |wrsons  near  him  exclaimed,  **  What  this  man  his 
d4»nr  b«  ton*,  we  kno\i  not ;  but  we  hear  him  now  offer  np  most  excel¬ 
lent  pnivers  to  (iod.” 

‘  All  lM*ing  ready  for  his  execution,  he  expressed  a  ^vish  again  to  a<i- 
dress  the  pi»o]de,  hut  this  w’as  denieti  him  ;  and  the  elector  palatine, 
to  whom  the  enqieroT  hail  committed  him,  ordered  the  othcers  imme¬ 
diately  t4^  d<»  their  duty.  Ilnss  w;i5  then  placed  on  a  scaffold  prepureii 
for  the  pur]Hise,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  east ;  and  the  wooil 
lM‘ing  pileii  aronnil  him,  he  was  once  more  asked  if  he  would  retract 
his  errors.  No,”  hi*  repliinl  :  “  what  1  have  \VTittcn  and  t.aught,  I 
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wn»ti*  and  taught  to  rescue  suuU  froui  the  (>ovi'cr  of  the  devil,  and  to 
deliver  them  ironi  the  tyranny  of  sin ;  and  1  do  gladly  seal  what  I 
have  so  written  and  taught  with  niy  blooil !”  These  words  ^\■e^e  no 
s«H)ner  uttered,  than  the  tire  was  lit,  and  a  strong  wind  blowing  the 
rianies  in  the  martyr’s  face,  his  labours  and  his  sutferin^s  were  at  once 
torininatod.* 

Stchhing*s  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  \’^ol.  II.,  j»j>.  — iUMI. 


'rbc  Biographical  Cabinet  at  present  comprises  eleven  volumes; 
vi*..  Lives  of  Statesmen,  2  vols. ;  Lives  of  British  Lawyers, 

1  vol.;  Lives  of  eminent  Literary  Men  of  Italy,  ^c.,  2  vols.; 
Lives  of  Military  Commanders,  3  vols. ;  and'  Lives  of  British 
Admirals,  with  an  Introductory  ‘  naval  liistory,’  by  Dr.  Southey, 
3  vols.  Lcclesiastical  Biography  does  not  six*m  to  enter  into  Dr. 
Lardners  plan.  Yet  he  may  possibly  intend  to  give  us  a  Life 
of  Wyclitfe,  by  Dr.  Lingard,  and  of  Latimer  by  l)r.  Dunham  ! 
It  is  one  result  of  that  want  of  judicious  arrangement  which  per¬ 
vades,  w  e  regret  to  say,  the  distribution  of  the  series,  that  we  have 
some  du])licate  histories  and  duplicate  biographies  from  the  pens 
of  dittcrent  contributors.  Who  would  have  expected  to  find, 
under  the  head  of  Military  Commanders,  a  Life  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  ?  For  this,  however,  an  apology  is  ollcretl ;  and  another 
Life  of  the  Protector  will  be  found  under  the  series  of  British 
Statesmen.  Again,  in  Professor  Powelfs  Historical  \  iew  of  the 


Phvsical  Sciences,  we  have  a  Life  of  Galileo;  while  another  and 


longer  memoir  of  the  same  illustrious  philosopher  is  given  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Lives  of  Literary  and  Scientillc  Men  ; 
agreeing,  of  course,  in  the  main  facts,  but  containing  some  va¬ 
riations  of  detail.  Of  these  two  volumes,  we  now  jirocced  to 
give  a  more  particular  account.  Their  contents  are  as  follows. 


Vol.  I.  i)antc.  —  Petrarch. — Boccaccio. — Lorenzo dc’  Medici,  ivc. — 
lioiardtK — Bcrni. — Ariosto. — Machiavelli. 

\’ol.  II.  Galileo. — Guicciardini. — X’iltoria  Culonna.-— Guarini.— 
Tass«». — Chiabrera. — Tassoui. — Marini. — Filicaja. — Metastasio. — Gol¬ 
doni. — Alticri. — Monti. — Ugo  Foscolo. 


The  life  of  Dante  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  the 
best  biogra])her  a  poet  could  wish  to  have  ;  and  he  has  enriched 
a  memoir  which  luiites  the  rhythm  of  prose  to  the  spirit  of  |)oetry, 
with  some  felicitous  s|)eeimens  of  translation  from  this  most  dif- 
ticult  of  modern  authors.  The  llcv.  Mr.  C’ary’s  translation  of 
Dante  has  iK'en  pronounced  to  be  tbe  most  faithful  and  successful 
transfusion  of  poetry  from  a  foreign  language  that  has  ever  been 
executed.  Mr.  Montgomery  remarks,  tliat  it  ‘  may  be  said  to 
‘  fail  in  nothing  exce]>t  the  versilication  ;  a  very  material  ex¬ 
ception.  In  spite  of  the  high  and  just  encomiums  nassed  upon 
it,  however,  new  Translators  have  ambitiously  tried  their  skill 
u|)on  the  same  diliicult  task  ;  and  Dante  continues  to  seduce  and 
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buHle  as  many  of  his  admirers  as  Goethe.  Mr.  Montgomery,  in 
the  few  8])ecimens  lie  has  given,  will,  we  think,  excite  tlic  wish  of 
his  reatlers  that  they  had  been  more  numerous  :  they  are  in  blank 
verse,  which,  had  Dante  been  an  Knglishnian,  he  would  have 
chosen  :  how  musical  may  hv  its  flow,  w  ill  be  seen  in  the  fol, 
lowing  lines,  in  which  Dante  re])resents  his  ancestor  Oacciaguida 
as  prophesying  his  future  banishment,  with  the  miseries  and  mor¬ 
tifications  he  should  suffer  from  the  ingratitude  of  his  country¬ 
men. 

‘  For  thou  must  leave  behind  thee  every  thing 
Thine  heart  holds  dearest.  This  will  l>e  the  first 
Shaft  which  the  l>ow  of  exile  shoots  against  thee : 

And  thou  must  prove  lunv  salt  the  bread  that’s  eaten 
At  others’  tables,  and  Innv  hard  the  path 
To  climb  and  to  go  dow  n  a  stranger’s  stairs. 

Hut  w’hat  shall  weigh  the  heii\iest  on  thy  shoulders, 

Will  Ih'  the  base  and  evil  company 

With  which  thv  lot  hath  cast  thee  in  that  valley  ; 

F4>r  every  thankless,  lawdess,  reckless  w  retch 
Shall  turn  against  thee.  Vet  confusion,  soon. 

Of  face  shall  cover  them,  not  thee,  wdth  blushes: 

Their  brutishness  will  be  so  manifest, 

That  to  have  itiKHl  alone  will  bo  thy  glory.’ 

’Fhc  remarks  u|>on  the  genius  of  Dante  and  the  character  of 
his  |>oetry,  are  a  very  admirable  specimen  of  generous  yet  discri¬ 
minate  criticism.  We  regret  that  we  can  make  room  only  for  a 
portion  of  it. 

‘  Though  the  first  appearance  of  the  “  Divina  Commedia,”  in  any 
intelligible  eiiition,  is  rejiulsive  from  the  multitude  of  notes,  and  the 
text  is  not  seldom  ilithcult  and  dark  with  the  oracular  compression  of 
strong  ideas  in  fow’  and  pregnant  words,  yet  will  the  toil  and  patience 
of  any  reader  Ik'  well  repaid,  w  ho  perseveringly  jiroct^eds  but  a  little 
way,  (juietly  referring,  as  occasion  may  require,  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  original,  to  the  illustrations  1k*1ow'  ;  for  when  he  returns  from  the 
latter  to  the  former,  (as  though  his  ow  n  eye  had  been  refreshed  with 
new'  light,  the  darkness  having  Invn  in  it,  and  not  in  the  verso,)  what 
wis  cidourless  as  a  cloud  is  radiant  with  bt'auty,  and  what  before  was 
undefined  in  form  liecomes  exquisitely  precise  and  symmetrical,  from 
comprehending  in  so  small  a  ccnnjmss  so  vast  a  variety  of  thought,  feel¬ 
ing,  or  fact.  Dante,  in  this  resjiect,  must  be  studied  as  an  author  in  a 
dead  language  by  a  learner,  or  rather  as  one  who  employs  a  linng  lan¬ 
guage  on  forgotten  thcnit*s ;  then  w  ill  his  style  grow’  easier  and  clearer 
as  the  reader  grt»ws  more  and  more  acquainted  with  his  subject,  his 
manner,  and  his  materials.  For  whatever  be  the  corruptions  of  the 
text,  (w’hich  ]vrhaps  has  never  l>een  sufficiently  collated,)  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  the  allusions,  and  our  ctiuntrymen’s  want  of  that  jircvious  know¬ 
ledge  of  almost  every  thing  treated  upon,  w’hich  lH.'st  prepares  the  mind 
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for  the  perception  and  highest  enjoyment  of  poetical  beouty  and  poetical 
pleasure,  Dante  will  be  found,  in  reality,  one  of  the  most  clear,  minute, 
and  accurate  writers  in  sentiment,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  |)erfectly 
natural  and  graphic  painters  to  the  life  of  |)ersons,  characters,  and  ac¬ 
tions.  His  draughts  have  the  freedom  of  etching,  and  the  sharpness 
of  prcwf  impn^ssions.  His  noem  is  well  worth  all  the  {mins  widen  the 
most  indolent  reader  may  take  to  master  it. 

‘  Ordinary  {>oetry  is  often  striking  and  ca|)tivating  at  first  view,  but 
all  its  merit  is  at  once  elicited ;  and  frequentlv  that  which  charmed  so 
much  at  first  bt'comes  less  and  less  affecting,  less  and  less  defiiii'd,  the 
more  it  is  examined,  till  light  turns  to  mist,  and  mist  to  shadtiw  in  the 
end  ;  whereas  the  highest  order  of  jioetry — that  which  is  intellectual — 
the  longer  it  is  dwelt  upon,  the  lovelier,  the  nobler,  the  more  delightful 
it  .appears,  and  when  fully  understmal  remains  im]HTishable  in  its 
graces  and  effects ;  repetition  a  thousand  times  does  not  im{mir  it  ;  its 
cn*ations,  like  those  of  nature, — familiar,  indeed,  us  the  sun  and  the 
stars, — arc  never  less  glorious  and  beautiful,  though  daily  before  us. 
Dante's  poetry  (extravagant  and  imaginative  as  he  often  may  be)  is 
thoroughly  intellectual ;  there  is  no  enthusiasm  of  feeling,  but  there  is 
much  of  |)hilosophical  and  theological  subtlety,  and  of  course  much  ab¬ 
surdity  in  some  of  his  rev'eries ;  yet  his  {mssion  is  alvvmys  j)ure  and  un¬ 
affected,  his  descriptions  are  daylight  realities,  and  his  heroes  men  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Prolmbly  no  other  work  of  human  genius  so  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  its  dev'clopment  the  ex|)ectatioii  of  prejudicetl  or  un{)re{)ared 
readers,  as  the  “  Diviiia  Commedia;"  or  j)erforms,  in  fact,  so  much 
more  than  it  seems  to  promise.*  pp.  52 — 54. 

'  Dante  was  the  very  ])oet,  ana  the  **  Divina  Commedia  **  the  very 
poem,  to  Ik?  cx{>ected  from  the  influence  of  all  existing  circumstances 
in  church  and  state  at  the  time  when  he  flourished.  The  j)oet  and  his 
age  were  homogeneous,  and  his  song  was  as  truly  in  season  as  that  of 
the  nightingale  in  spring ;  the  winter  of  barbarism  had  broken  up,  the 
summer  heat  of  refinement  had  not  yet  come  on :  a  century  earlier 
there  vv'ould  have  been  too  much  ignorance,  a  century  later  too  much 
intelligence,  to  form  such  a  theme  and  such  a  minstrel ;  for  though 
Dante,  in  any  age,  must  liave  been  one  of  its  greatest  bards,  yet  the 
bard  that  he  wt.s  he  could  not  have  bet?n  in  any  other  than  that  in 
which  he  lived.'  p.  55. 

The  life  of  Petrarch  is  not  all  that  it  should  be.  There  is  too 
much  about  Laura,  and  too  little  about  the  great  scholar  and  hU 
works,  and  the  revival  of  learning,  to  which  they  contributed. 
This  defect  is  partly  made  up  in  the  life  of  his  contemporaiy  and 
friend,  Boccaccio.  Passing  over  the  intermediate  memoirs,  we 
come  to  that  of  xXriosto,  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  referring 
to  the  same  pen  as  has  su]){)lied  the  Life  of  Dante.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  need  but  transcribe  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  va¬ 
luable  critical  remarks  u))on  this  poet’s  grand  and  strange  chef^ 
d'enivre ;  the  recent  translation  which  by  Mr.  Hose  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  ‘  elegant,  spirited,  and  probably  as  true  to  the  text 
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*  as  any  readable  paraphrase  can  be,’  under  the  peculiar  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  task. 

‘  Ariosto,  in  following  tlu*  fashion  of  contemporaries,  lighted  up(m  a 
theme  t(»  which  his  wayward  and  versatile  genius  was  peculiarlv 
adapted,  and  which  gave  it  an  opportunity  of  displaying  all  its  pecu¬ 
liarities  to  the  uluu)st  advantage.  Of  these,  the  most  enviable  and 
least  iinitahle  is  that  perfection  of  art,  which  he  perhaps  possessed 
beyond  every  other  writer,  to  say  things  naturally.  All  his  wonders 
and  ])rodigies  are  made  so  easy  and  probable,  that  to  the  most 
fastidious  reader,  who  d(K‘s  not  resolutely  resist  the  spell  c»f  the  p«»et, 
and  deprive  himself  of  the  pleasure  of  being  beguiled  by  it,  they  appear 
as  they  W(»uld  do  if  they  were  actual  events,  from  the  daylight  etlect  of 
his  truth-telling  style  ;  for  whenever  his  delight  in  the  extravagant 
carries  him  beyond  the  legitimately  marvellous,  he  disarms  resentment, 
and  prevents  the  laugh  against  himself  by  a  (juiet  pleasantry, — becom¬ 
ing  himself  the  (’ervantes  «>f  his  own  Quixotes.  Satirists,  however, 
have  dime  little  to  improve  mankind  :  they  have  coiulemned  and  pro¬ 
moted  vice  ;  they  have  ridiculed  and  recommended  folly.  Instead  of 
In'ing  the  most  chaste,  severe,  and  instructive,  it  is  notorious  that  (with 
few  exceptions)  they  have  been  the  most  proHigate,  pernicious,  and  ci^r- 
rupting  of  all  writers.  .Many  of  the  most  illustrious  deserve  to  be 
crowned  and  decapitated,  and  their  laurelled  heads  fixed  on  ])oles  round 
the  heights  of  Parnassus,  as  warnings  to  others,  while  they  affect  to 
expose  sin,  not  to  betray  virtue;  and  while  they  declaim  against  Icwd- 
ness,  imt  to  become  ]>anders  to  debauch  the  young,  the  innocent,  and 
the  unsuspecting.  To  go  im  farther  than  the  examj)le  before  us.  If 
ever  man  deserved  poetical  honours,  Ariosto  did  ;  and  if  ever  |)oet  de¬ 
served  the  curse  of  posterity  for  the  prostitution  of  high  talents,  Ariosto 
diH's.  M’ithout  presuming  to  judge  him,  even  for  liis  uorst  offences, 
beyond  the  j)resent  world,  it  Inul  been  better  for  many  of  his  readers, — 
why  should  we  not  say,  at  once,  for  all  of  them? — that  he  had  never 
Inieii  born.  Whatever  be  her  beauty,  his  Muse  has  a  cancerous  sure 
upon  her  face,  which  cannot  be  looked  ujuni  without  loathing  by  any 
eye,  not  wilfully  blind,  where  it  ought  to  be  eagle-sighted.* 

pp.  254,  55. 

^rbe  Life  of  '^Passo,  by  the  same  delightful  biographer,  occupies 
seventy  ])nges  of  the  second  volume,  but  not  one  too  many.  It 
is  a  touching  story,  beautifully  told  ;  and  we  have  only  to  regret 
that  it  does  not  comprise  a  critical  estimate  of  the  Poet" s  writings, 
which,  it  is  pleaded,  would  have  reijuired  a  distinct  essay  of  equal 
length.  l''he  lives  of  Cialilco,  Alfieri,  Alonte,  and  Ugo  Foscolo, 
are,  in  dillerent  ways,  very  interesting  pieces  of  biography ;  hut 
we  must  refrain  from  further  extracts,  l^pon  the  whole,  these  arc 
two  delightful  volumes,  and  we  give  l)r.  Lardner  credit  for 
having  called  in  such  competent  aid.  His  task  as  editor,  we 
are  quite  aware,  must  he  one  of  considerable  delicacy — sometimes 
of  difficulty.  'The  public  arc  under  no  small  obligations  to  him 
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for  the  spirit  witli  which  the  series  has  been  hitherto  carried  on  ; 
and  lie  must  pardon  us  if  we  liavc  spoken  strongly — we  confess 
that  we  feel  very  strongly — as  to  the  impropriety  of  allowing  so 
valuable  a  series  of  volumes  to  lx?  tleteriorattnl  by  the  ]»roductions 
of  incompetent  writers,  or  of  those  whose  literary  competency 
renders  more  flagrant  ami  novUms  their  insidious  |HTversions  of 
fact,  and  pernicious  errors. 

Art.  IV.  1.  A  Journcij  io  St,  Piii'rsbur^h  and  MoxcotVy  through  I’our- 
laiul  ami  Livonia.  Ry  Lcitch  Kitchie,  Ksq.  (Picturescjuc  An¬ 
nual  for  18d(i.)  bvo.  25  Kngravings.  Price  1/.  1^.  in  morocco. 

2.  The  Tourist  in  Srain.  Andalusia.  Ry  Thomas  Koscoc.  (Land¬ 
scape  Annual  for  Price  1/.  1^.  in  morocco. 

3.  The  Oriental  Annual y  or  Scenes  in  India.  The  Descriptive  Ac¬ 
count  by  the  Rev.  Hobart  Caunter,  R.I). 

4.  Forget  me  not ;  a  C'hristmas,  New  Year’s,  and  Rirthday  Present 
for  1330.  Edited  by  Frederick  Shoberl. 

5.  The  Amulet  for  1830.  I'.dited  by  S.  C.  Hall. 

().  Friendship  s  Offering  for  183(). 

LTAVING  already  noticed  the  decorations  of  this  year's  ‘  An- 
^  ^  ‘  nuals,’  their  most  attractive  feature,  wc  shall  now  be  cx- 
pect(‘d  to  take  some  notice  of  their  contents. 

The  Picturesque  Annual,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  illustration  of  the  ancient  and  modern  capitals  of 
Russia;  the  ‘  3'artarian  Rome’  and  the  Palmyra  of  the  Raltic. 
Mr.  Lcitch  Ritchie  has  presented  to  us,  in  this  Volume,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  observations  during  a  journey  undertaken  for  the  ex- 
])ress  purpose.  Without  indulging  in  theory  or  controversy,  he 
‘  has  given  a  plain  account  of  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyc.s,  and 
‘  heard  with  his  own  ears ; '  and  of  these,  it  cannot  he  denied, 
that  he  has  made  the  liest  use.  He  antici])atcs  that  his  narrative 
will  be  condemned  by  former  travellers  and  their  admirers :  why 
should  it  be.^  Intelligent  travellers  will  not  always  receive  the 
same  impressions,  or  draw  the  same  conclusions,  from  what  they 
sec,  even  if  their  opportunities  of  information  arc  similar  and 
equal ;  and  in  Russia,  things  do  not  absolutely  stand  still,  so 
that  the  latest  account  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  the  truest. 
At  the  present  moment,  it  is  highly  im|K)rtant  that  the  internal 
condition  and  relative  ])osition  of  Russia  should  be  well  under¬ 
stood;  and  to  this  desirable  object  IMr.  Ritchie's  Volume  will 
effectively  contribute.  I  Ic  seems  to  be  aware,  indeed,  that  dis¬ 
crepancies  will  be  observed  in  his  own  representations,  quite  as 
material  as  between  his  account  of  Russia,  and  that  given  by  his 
predecessors.  That  is  to  sav,  Russia  is  itself  full  of  the  dis- 
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iTcpHncicR  niul  anomalies  which  result  from  the  unequal  advance 
ami  partial  extent  of  civilization.  ‘  I  have,'  he  savs,  ‘  no  sv«- 
‘  tern  to  uphold,  and  no  design  hut  to  relate  faithfully  what  I 
‘  know.  1  honcsiK  lH*lieve  that  the  ])roj:jress  already  made,  and 
*  nov  making,  by  th(‘  Russians,  in  civilization,  is  without  a  parallel 
'  in  the  history  o\'  nations ;  hut  at  the  same  time,  that  progress 
'  has  by  no  means  been  equal  throughout  their  institutions.' 

Mr.  Uitehie  entered  Russia  from  the  Prussian  frontier,  hv 
wav  of  Mittau  and  Riga.  S]>eaking  of  the  peasantry  of  ('our- 
land,  Livonia,  and  h'.sthonia,  he  remarks,  that  lutherto,  their 
emancipation  has  heen  an  equivocal  henetit  :  ‘they  are  only 
‘  ]>rogressing  towards  a  state  of  freedom  ;  ‘  and  their  ignorance 
prevents  their  turning  to  account  the  degree  of  liberty  which  they 
poss(‘ss.  Rut,  ‘  S/ftrvry.  the  erreat  f^irrier  ngniust  cirilizutinu^ 

'  has  tteefi  aeerthnaryi  ; '  and  our  Author  ])redicts  that,  fifty  years 
hence,  the  traveller  in  the  Raltic  ]irovinces  <»f  Russia  will  find 
a  free  and  flourishing  ]H'asantry.  The  fall  of  the  Narova,  at 
first  view,  disap]>ointed  Air.  Ritchie;  and  he  expresses  reason- 
ahh'  surprise  that  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  could  have  su]>posed  it  to 
\m'  feet  broad,  and  4>7*^  high,  when,  at  the  only  spot 

where  the  cataracts  pnaluce  a  fall,  the  river  is  just  10(1  pace.' 
broad,  and  the  desceiit  is  hut  1*2  feet  !  Rut  Air.  Rae  ilson 
is  given  to  committing  very  extraordinary  blunders.  11c  vi.sited 
Lebanon,  and  tells  us  that  the  ancient  cedars  near  I'den  are  alwut 
fiffeen  feet  in  height ;  that  is,  half  their  circumference  !  !  The 
striking  effect  of  the  fall  in  question,  when  seen  from  the  proper 
point,  is  derived  from  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  far-extending 
volume  of  water.  It  seems  to  he  the  only  picturesque  object  to 
he  seen  Iv  twec'ii  Alemel  and. the  Ru.ssian  ca])ital. 

St.  Retershurgh  is  so  thon>ughly  ]ncturesque,  that  it  is  all  pic¬ 
ture,  ‘  like  the  scene  of  a  theatre,  which  you  must  not  by  any 
‘  means  h>ok  behind,  if  you  would  not  destroy  the  illusion.' 

•  The  streets  are  wide,  ami  the  walls  jKiinted  white  or  light  yellow; 
and  from  one  street  <»pens  another,  and  another,  and  another — all  wide, 
and  white,  and  light  yellow.  And  then,  here  and  there,  there  are 
columned  fa«,'ades.  ami  chnrche.s,  and  domes,  and  tiipering  spires — all 
white  t<K),  that  ar»'  not  gilded  oi  ]minted  a  sparkling  green.  And  canals 
sw<H']i  away  to  the  right  and  left  ahno.st  at  every  turning;  not  straight 
and  Ruteh-like.  I)nt  In'iidiiig  gracefully  and  losing  themselves  among 
the  houses.  And  there  is  one  vast  and  gh»rioiis  river,  as  wide  a.s  the 
Thames  at  London,  and  a  hundred  times  more  heanliful,  which  ndls 
through  the  whole  ;  and  hevond  it.  fr(»m  whichever  side  yon  lo«ik,  you 
sre  a  kimin'd  mass  of  houses  and  palaces,  white  and  yellow ,  and 
colnmne<l  fa<;*adrs.  and  clmrehes,  and  domes,  and  spires,  gilded  and 
gTf'cn.  The  left  hank  of  this  river  is  a  wall  t)f  granite,  with  a  ]mrapet 
and  tn^ttoir  f»f  the  same  material,  extending  for  several  miles  :  and 
this  torms  one  of  the  most  magnitieent  promenadt^s  in  Europe.  The 
houses  <ki\  either  side  lof*k  like  palaiv.s.  for  all  are  white,  an<l  man) 
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have  columns ;  and  there  are  also  absolute  dv  facto  palaces;  for  in* 
stance,  the  Admiralty,  the  W  inter  Palace,  and  the  ^larble  Palace  on 
one  side,  and  the  Academy  ot  Arts  on  the  other.  The  water  in  the 
ID  iddl  e  is  stirriijj;  with  boats  leaping  and  sweeping  through  the  stream, 
with  lofty  old-fashioned  sterns,  painted  and  gilded  within  and  with¬ 
out.’ 

Tlic  }sevski  PnKspvkt,  nearly  twt)  miles  and  a  halt*  in  lengtli, 
and  averaginjx  the  width  of  ( )xford  street,  is  lined  with  trees,  and 
has  a  inaunntieent  scenic  etleet.  ‘  If,'  says  Mr.  Uitchie,  ‘you 
‘  can  imagine  such  a  thing  as  a  street  of  just  after 

‘  the  painting  season,  you  may  form  an  idea,  scarcely  exag- 
‘  gcrated,'  ot  this  street.  'The  lateral  streets  which  diverge 
from  it  at  right  angles,  are  all  of  the  same  character,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  inhabited  by  the  same  classes  td*  society ;  and  the 
view  is  terminated  ever  and  anon  by  domes  and  spires.  'Phere 
are  no  lanes,  no  alleys.  'Phe  whole  is  one  s])lendid  pictun',  gor¬ 
geous,  gigantic,  imposing,  but  without  mural  character,  without 
historical  associations  ;  the  architecture  exhihiting  a  jumble  of 
classical  forms,  often  badly  imitated  and  badly  arranged.  Only 
the  churchf'i  within  the  city,  and  the  log-huts  without,  arc  truly 
Russian,  and  have  a  national  air.  'I'he  streets  are  too  wide  to 
seem  po])ulous,  even  when  a  crowd  is  collected  by  some  military 
spectacle;  in  general,  a  dead  tranquillity  reigns.  No  one  is  in  a 
hurry  ;  there  is  no  bustle,  no  elbowing,  or  heel-treading;  no  disor¬ 
der,  owing  ‘  partly  to  the  natural  mildness  of  the  Russian  character,’ 
])artly  to  a  w  ell-organized  police ;  and  the  po})ulation  seem  scarcely 
to  belong  to  the  place  in  which  they  have  been  arbitrarily  congre¬ 
gated.  In  fact,  a  large  }H)rtion  of  the  inhabitants  are  birds  of 
))assag(‘.  Of  12R,()00  }>easants,  between  50  and  60, (KH)  reside  in 
the  capital  only  ])art  of  the  year. 

‘  The  mujik  ((Peasants)  in  St.  Petersburgli,  is  a  .solitary  animal,  so  far 
as  the  women  are  concerned,  and  {)erbaps  to  this  may  he  owing  his 
habitual  gravity.  Jn  spring  he  comes  from  liis  village  far  in  the  in¬ 
terior, —  (K^rhaps  manv  hundred  miles,  and  in  autumn  returns  to  bis 
family  with  his  little  earnings.  Each  class  of  laliourers  comes  from  a 
])articular  government ;  and  hence  in  the  city  they  appear  to  form  so 
many  distinct  tribes.  The  finer  st»rt  of  work,  however,  is  always  in¬ 
trusted  to  foreigners.  The  joiners,  for  instauce,  may  be  natives,  but 
the  cabinet-makers  arc  Germans.  No  nobleman  would  c<Midescend  to 
have  his  clothes  made  by  a  countryman  of  his  own,  or  to  eat  of  bread 
that  was  baked  by  native  fingers.  An  exception,  however,  is  made,  in 
one  resjiect,  in  favour  of  the  fair  sex.  The  w'et  nursiis  are  taken  from 
the  peasantry,  and  are  distinguished  in  the  streets  by  a  kind  of  lofty 
crown,  generally  covered  with  gold  lace. 

‘  In  most  other  European  cities,  the  upper  and  lower  classes  are  but 
little  distinguished  from  each  other  in  dress,  except  by  the  quality  of 
the  materials  ;  or  in  manners,  except  by  the  degrees  of  refinement  or 
of  vulgarity.  Here  they  form,  to  all  appi*arance,  tw'o  separate  and 
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distinct  races.  Klscwhere  the  common  people  are  partakers  in  the 
civilization  of  the  jrentry  ;  they  follow  their  steps  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance,  in  edncjition  and  knowledge  ;  and  an*,  to  all  intents  and 
pnr|K>Hes,  niemU'rs  of  the  same  family  of  man.  Here,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  hanlly  one  idea  in  common  lH*tween  the  two  classes. 
This  is  the  grand  tlistinetive  feature  in  St.  IVtershnrgh.  This  is  the 
|»ecnliarity  in  the  Hnssian  empire  which  makes  it  the  most  curious,  and, 
to  the  philosopher,  the  most  interesting  sjH»ctacle  ])resented  to-day 
in  I'nrope. 

‘  I'he  cause  of  all  the  anomalies  exhihited  hy  the  country  may  Ik* 
traced  to  the  smhlenness  \^ith  which  civilizatit.a  t«M>k  its  rise,  and  the 
celerity  of  its  ])rogn*ss.  The  great  nnijority  of  the  nation  were  in 
that  state  of  harharous  d<*p<*ndence  from  which  Kngland,  ft»r  instance, 
<mly  emergi'd  after  many  centuries  <d  struggles.  The  nohlcs  were 
awakened  all  on  a  sudden  to  a  consciousness  of  their  situation  with 
repinl  to  the  rest  of  Kur<»|>i‘.  A  reaction  in  their  feelings  eyen  took 
place  ;  and  from  the  extreme  (»f  harUinms  ]wide  and  ignorant  in¬ 
tolerance,  they  rushed  at  once  tt»  the  op]>osite  extreme  of  liherality, 
Strangt'rs,  who  formerly  trayelled  in  their  country  ^ith  as  much  ditfi- 
culty  aud  danger  as  in  China,  were  received  with  acclamations,  and 
hwded  with  gifts  and  distinctions.  They  threw  open  their  churches, 
which  had  hitln*rto  been  ln*rmcticallv  sealed  tigainst  heretics;  and  even 
jX'rmitted  temples  of  every  ]>ossilde  religion,  to  flourish  hy  the  side  of 
their  own.  They  traveIlo<l  ahnud,  for  the  first  time,  to  see  that  world, 
which  they  had  .so  long  contemplated  only  through  the  mists  of  pre¬ 
judice;  and  imitating  or  tnuisplanting  whatever  struck  their  ima¬ 
ginations  most,  they  l)ep\n  h>  build  a  new  Home  among  the  snows  of 
the  n»>rth. 

*  i'hc  mass  of  the  people  in  the  im'antime, — the  cultivators  of  the 
fiehis,  the  hewers  of  w»»od  ami  tlie  drawers  of  water, — could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  n*main  uninfluenced  by  this  .sj)irit  of  revidution.  A  correspond¬ 
ing  changi'  t<M»k  place  among  tlie  ]>easiintry.  And)ition  and  ]>ride  were 
generated  where  nothing  of  tin*  kind  ever  existed  before;  and  to  this 
moment,  every  day.  every  Innir,  some  individuals  are  detaching  them- 
M'lves  from  the  mass,  and  rising  into  the  rights  and  privileges  of  frt'e- 
men.  'I'his  is  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  ccuintry  ;  and  this 
consummation,  it  is  well  known  to  idl  persons  ]M>sscssing  information 
4»n  the  subject,  is  not  only  the  earnest  (i<*sire.  but  the  obvious  j»ersonal 
]>oiicy  of  tlie  einpc'ror.  In  a  future  chapter,  1  shall  offer  some  remarks 
on  tlie  natnn*  and  extent  of  the  cliangt* ;  but  at  ]iresent  it  will  only 
lie  necessary  to  suggest,  in  reply  ti»  an  anticipat(*d  qui*stioii,  that  the 
prasntits  of  Hussia  form  a  mass  of  about  A /h/  tniHions,  and  that,  setting 
even’  extraneous  ob.st4icle  out  of  the  question,  the  progre.ss,  both  mond 
and  political,  of  such  a  l»ody,  is  necessarily  much  slower,  than  that  of 
a  l>ody  of  a  few  hundred  thousand.  Supposing  tliat  a  numlier  of  the 
l^nsantry  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  Imdy  of  nobility  has  been  raised, 
in  s^»  short  a  space  of  time,  to  the  lienetits  of  civilization, — and  the 
number  is  much  greater, — still,  in  so  va.st  a  population,  this  mu.st  Ik* 
imperceptible  on  a  superficial  view,  and  the  di.stinction  between  tlie 
t^ro  classes  of  society  must  remain,  to  all  apjieanincc,  as  broad  as 
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*  But  with  regard  to  our  immeiliatc  ad'uirs^  8i.  retersliurgh  is  a  city 
of  the  nobles,  built  at  their  own  cost,  and  according  to  their  own  taste. 
The  cimiinon  |>eoj)le  either  burrow  in  their  shops  under  the  dwellings 
of  the  great,  or  live,  in  the  usual  tlirt  and  crowd,  in  the  lutllow  squares 
formed  by  the  houses, — tor  of  course  all  the  exterior  must  be  clean, 
and  showy,  and  glittering  to  the  eye.  As  for  the  ninjiks  from  the 
interior,  who  give  so  much  i>f  the  foreign  and  pictnresipie  to  the  show, 
they  are  only  birds  t»f  passage,  who  come  hither  to  pick  up  a  few 
crumbs  from  the  abundance  generated  by  the  wealth  aitd  wants  of  a 
great  metropolis.’  pp.  77 — bl» 

St.  retersburgb  is  thirty-live  versts  (equal  to  two-tliirds  of  a 
mile)  in  circumference,  and  from  eiglit  to  nine  in  length ;  an  im¬ 
mense  area,  to  which  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  still  far  fn)m 
pnqmrtioned.  In  the  capital  contained  /odhH)  inhabitants: 

in  nearly  450,0(H),  of  whom  were  male,  and  only 

154,tKK)  female.  'J'he  clergy  were  the  soldiers  31),  h’J7i  the 

tradesmen  G(),3()() ! 

Having  given  these  specimens  of  IMr.  Bitehie’s  Russian 
sketches,  we  must  not  proceed  with  him  further  south.  A  jour¬ 
ney  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Moscow  is  no  longer  the  formidable 
undertaking  that  Dr.  K.  I).  Clarke  found  it;  and  our  'Traveller 
found  the  road  excellent,  the  inns  exceedingly  comfmtahle,  tlte 
living  ^  good  or  bad  as  he  chose;**  and  he  seems  to  insinuate  a 
doubt  whether  there  could  lx*  any  occasion  to  caution  travellers  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  articles  recommended  by  the  learned 
Doctor,  ten  years  ago.  Of  Moscow,  he  gives  ujM)n  the  whole  a 
pleasing  picture  ;  and  he  represents  the  |)resent  autocrat  in  a  more 
favourable  light,  both  as  a  ruler  and  a.s  a  man,  than  his  recent 
treatment  of  the  Ihiles  would  prepare  us  to  expect.  By  Ins  Mus¬ 
covite  subjects,  ‘  he  is  loved  almost  to  idolatry.’  'J’he  fact  is, 
their  loyalty  is  idolatrous  ;  a  })art  and  parcel  of  their  superstition. 

We  give  the  following  anecdotes,  though  we  marvel  at  tlie 
stress  that  has  been  laid  upon  them.  Similar  ones  are  recorded 
of  Napoleon,  who  was  beloved  at  Paris,  at  one  time,  as  intelli¬ 
gently  and  devoutly  as  the  Czar  is  by  the  mujiks  of  Moscow,  or 
as  was  the  late  Dmperor  I'rancis  by  his  Austrian  children. 

‘  On  mv  arrival  at  Moscow,  the  wliole  of  this  variegated  jHipulatioii 
were  stirring  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  bee-hive,  i  here  seemed  to  l>e 
n  “  sensation  ”  in  the  town,  as  if  something  prodigious  had  hapiM'iied 
— as  if  another  Alexandrine  column  was  erecting  itself  in  the  Krem¬ 
lin.  “  The  Lmjxror  is  come  !  ” — this  was  the  cry  ;  and  the  nobles 
were  yoking  their  coaches  and  four,  the  droskis  Hyiug,  double  loiided, 
along  the  streets,  and  the  mujiks,  male  and  female,  rushing  like  a 
whirlwind  after.  At  St.  Petersburg}!,  where  the  l‘hn|Hfror  habitually 
resides,  he  is  a  man  of— considerably  upwards  of  six  feet ;  but  nothing 
more.  He  reviews  his  trooi»s  before  the  ualace,  goes  out  to  walk  witli 
his  wife  and  children,  stndlH  along  the  Knglish  quay;  and  although 
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every  hat  is  moved  that  is  in  the  n'liy,  very  few  come  on  purjKvse  to 
move.  And  why? — because  they  can  come  at  any  time. 

‘  In  Moscow  he  is  a  rarity  ;  in  INIoscow,  which  is  a  liussian  city,  he 
is  loved  almost  to  idolatry.  “Our  little  father!’*  erv  the  mujiks, 
looking  lip  into  his  face  with  devoted  affection,  as  he  struggles  through 
them. 

‘  “  Come  now,  make  a  little  room  for  me,”  says  the  Kmperor,  passing 
on  with  his  hand  raised  to  his  hat  ;  “  ilo,  brother,  stand  out  of  the 
wav  !  ”  The  occasion  is  like  a  fete  through  the  whole  town  ;  and  the 
Kremlin,  ti»  which  every  body  has  access,  is  like  the  scene  of  a  great 
fair.  The  jialace,  defended  from  the  people  bv  no  enclosure,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  dense  cnovd  of  men,  women,  and  children,  from  m()rn- 
ing  till  night.  Sometimes  a  beautiful  little  boy,  one  of  the  young 
princes,  climbs  up  ti)  the  window’  t(»  hnik  out,  and  all  heads  are  in¬ 
stantly  uncovered,  as  if  it  w’as  Nicholas  himself. 

‘  One  day  the  im]>erial  mother  of  this  really  fine  family  was  sitting 
at  the  window’,  looking  down  U|M>n  the  crowd,  when  the  Kmperor 
coming  behind  her,  ])ut  his  arm  round  her  neck  and  kissed  her.  No 
one  unaccpiainted  with  the  Hussian  character  can  conceive  the  effect  of 
this  simple  act.  The  general  slmut  that  came  from  the  lij)s  of  the 
people  arose  from  the  holiest  depths  of  their  heart ;  and  I  venture  to 
say,  that  there  w  as  no  man  of  that  vast  concourse  who  w  ould  not  have 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  C’zar,  and  no  woman  who  would  not  have 
urged  her  son  or  husband  to  do  so. 

‘  The  fhnperor,  who  is  a  very  tall  and  a  very  handsome  man,  is 
naturally  of  a  lively  disposition.  He  is  always  dressed  with  great 
precision,  and  every  one  understands  that  it  is  necessary  to  appear  be- 
f<i>re  him  both  well-dressed  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance.  He  is 
easy  of  acc'ess  ;  and  seems  to  think  an  appearance  of  state  almost  un¬ 
necessary.  At  St.  Petersburgh,  however,  at  each  side  of  the  dtnir 
wliich  leads  to  the  imperial  apartments,  stands  a  black  man  dressed  in 
gorgt'ous  Ihistern  costume.  There  are  twelve  of  these  men,  who  re¬ 
lieve  each  other  alternately  in  the  duty  of  opening  and  shutting  the 
d<H»r,  and  announcing  the  name  of  the  visitor. 

‘  After  breakfast,  the  Emperor’s  first  care  is  to  go  to  the  nursery  to 
see  his  children,  and  ascertain  how’  they  have  slept.  He  takes  each 
of  them  up,  kisses  them,  rom])s  w’ith  them — for  he  is  full  of  frolic, 
and  glad  to  be  a  l)oy  ag;iin  when  the  cares  of  the  W’orld  will  let  him. 

‘  Their  Majesties  dine  at  threi*  o’clock  (the  general  Inair  for  the 
upper  classes  in  Hussia)  with  perfect  simplicity  ;  ami  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  meal,  the  (inind  Duke  Alexander  and  the  younger 
children  come  in  to  kiss  their  parents.  When  they  rise  from  table, 
the  KmjH'ror  bestmvs  upon  his  ccuisort  also  some  hearty  kisses.  He 
calls  her  “  his  wife ;  ”  but  the  Ihnjiress,  w  ho  is  a  Prussian,  never  al¬ 
ludes  to  him  but  as  “  the  Kmpen>r.”  She  speaks  English  extremely 
well,  but  Nicholas  only  indirt'erently. 

‘  “  The  character  of  the  Kmperor  and  E]mprcss,*'  writes  an  English 
friend  to  me,  “  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  them  w’ithoiit 
exciting  in  strangers  a  suspicion  that  the  description  is  overcharged. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  I  never  saw’  a  family  w’here  more 
affection  and  harmony  existed,  and  that  I  bidicve  the  examples  to  lie 
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very  rare  iiideotl  where  so  much  caw  he  cliscovored.  I  have  frequently 
si'cii  these  illustrious  individuals  surrounded  hy  their  children,  and 
have  partaken  of  the  influence  every  one  receives  who  witnesses  the 
scene  ;  and  I  can  say»  that  in  their  domestic  virtues  they  are  w'orthv’ 
of  1km nj;  hehl  forth  as  a  pattern,  not  only  to  all  sovereigns,  but  to  all 
mankind.” 

‘  At  St.  Petersburg,  Nicholas  has  frequently  gone  home  in  a  droski 
when  it  rained  ;  and  once  having  no  money  in  Ids  pocket,  the  isvoschik, 
ignorant  of  his  quality,  detained  his  cloak  till  he  sent  dowMi  his  fare.* 

The  Tourist  in  Sp.dn  transports  us  tins  year  to  proud  Seville 
and  the  plains  of  Andalusia.  Like  the  former  volumes,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  desultory,  but  presents  an  agreeable  mtianf^e  of  historical 
anecdote,  romance,  and  descriptive  narrative.  For  much  of  the 
information  comprised  in  the  notes  descriptive  of  the  plates  and 
vignettes,  the  Editor  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  ])ersonal 
observation  of  Mr.  Roberts,  whose  pencil  has  been  so  elaborately 
and  effectively  employed  upon  the  splendid  subjects  with  which 
these  ])rovinces  abound.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  take  a 
more  pleasing  specimen  of  the  varied  contents  of  the  volume, 
than  the  account  of  Cadiz. 

‘  Admirably  adapted  for  commercial  pursuits,  this  favoured  site 
drew  the  attention  of  the  oldest  navigators.  Centuries  lK*fore  the 
Christian  era,  the  Phoenicians,  from  their  colony  at  Carthage,  pushed 
their  dominion  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  even  to  Britain,  and 
established  themselves  along  the  coast  of  Spain.  Cades  was  the  most 
important  of  these  colonies. 

‘  Among  the  singular  antiquarian  remains, — coins,  inscriptions  of 
the  Greek,  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Homan, — the  folhuvirig  is  said  to 
have  l>een  found  on  one  of  the  ancient  tombs: — Ilelioclonis,  a  Car¬ 
thaginian  madman,  ordered,  by  his  will,  that  he  should  l)e  ])ut  into 
this  sarcophagus,  at  this  farthest  extremity  of  the  glol)e,  that  he  might 
see  whether  any  one  more  mad  than  himself  w’ould  come  as  far  as  this 
place  to  see  him.” 

'  In  more  modern  history,  as  in  ancient  times,  Cadiz  has  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  scene  of  extraordinary  and  stirring  events.  The 
memorable  expedition  commanded  by  Essex,  in  the  days  of  ElizalK*th, 
carried  destruction  in  its  train,  taking  ample  venceance  on  the  threats 
and  insults  of  the  tyrant  Philip,  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
habitants,  the  beauty  and  antique  splendour  of  the  then  lordly  and 
wealthy  Cadiz.  The  flower  of  English  bravery,  led  on  by  the  Elfing- 
hams,  the  Raleighs,  the  Howards,  the  Cliffords,  the  Carews,  the  Veres, 
seemed  to  spring  from  its  “  home  of  the  deep,”  and  fell,  sudden  as  a 
bird  of  prey,  upon  the  startled  citv-  No  sooner  had  Effingham  made 
signal  to  attack,  than  Essex,  who  had  lieen  enjoined  by  the  queen  to 
consult  his  safety,  pressed  forward  from  the  centre,  eager  to  be  the 
first  to  enter  the  place.  He  had  bc‘held  Sir  Walter  lK*aring  with  all 
s;iil  into  the  inner  harbour,  and  forgetting  his  sovereign  lady  s  love,  he 
threw  his  hat  overlioard  in  the  impulse  of  his  gallantry,  and  made  his 
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kViiv,  tiiulor  u  lireatlt’iil  tin*  from  t)ic  hatterios,  through  the  merchant 
ships  of  llie  port  laden  with  Imllion  and  ]>recious  stuffs.  They  were 
run  on  shore  ;  hnt  finding  tliat  they  could  not  1h'  preserved  fnnn  fall¬ 
ing  a  prey  to  the  resistless  valour  of  the  Kii^lish,  the  Sj^uish  admiral 
eauseil  them  to  1h'  hurut.  The  coutla^ratiim  was  terrihe  ;  and  Kssi'V, 
sailing  off,  seiztvl  upon  I'uutalis.  riieu,  ]>urs\iiup  the  narrow  caust^- 
wav  la'twtMMi  and  (  'atliz,  in  spite,  of  the  coutiuue«l  tire  of  the  hat- 

tery,  he  stormed  the  city,  sword  in  hand,  with  his  few  veteran  volun- 
t<H*rs.  They  piiued  p«>ssessiou  ;  hut  the  pirrisou  and  iuhahitants 
fought  for  every  inch  of  ground,  and  from  house  to  house.  It  was 
not  till  uearU  five  thousand  wen'  slain,  that  resistance  erased,  and 
the  ]da<>*  was  given  to  plunder.  The  two  t'ommanders  trsik  up  their 
<pinrters  in  the  town  hall,  whither  the  authoritit's  of  (’adiz  came,  as  it 
is  emphaticalh  expressed,  /o  A*/.v.v  their  feel.  Ru]>ine  was  put  a  stop 
to,  hut  not  la'fore  many  valuahle  evidences  of  its  ancient  ]>ower  and 
splendour  had  ]>erished,  and  the  living  heautv,  as  well  as  the  ]>ast,  1k'- 
eonu*  the  prey  of  military  rage  and  licentiousness.  Private  house's 
were  rifled,  churches  sacked  and  desecrated,  and  luaiiv  valuahle  public 
edifices  and  collections,  thnnving  light  on  the  history  of  the  city,  do¬ 
st  roved,  It  is  difhcnlt  to  convey  an  idea  of  tlie  execrations  of  Spanish 
historians  and  monks,  at  that  |>4'rio<l  nearly  svnonvnious,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  this  fatal  and  humiliating  ev«'nt,  while  l^hilip  still  reigned  in 
the  ph'iiitmle  of  his  yvma’r. 

‘  Ancient  ('adiz,  in  fact,  perished  with  the  statue  of  Alexander  and 
a  thonsami  interesting  objects,  which  uniteii  her  with  tlie  great  citie> 
of  the  past.  'Pbe  Spaniards  Indield  the  horrors  which  the  succt'ss  of 
the  Invincible  \rmada  would  have  inflicted  upon  the  towns  and  citio}" 
of  Knglaml,  and  the  ghwmiv  monk-king  must  nave  trembled  on  his  on- 
sancuined  throne,  as  he  heard  the  terribh'  vengeanci'  inflicted  b\  a  few 
giillant  spirits  from  the  l.uid  of  heroism  ami  freedom.'  pp.  ‘J4  I — -17- 


Mr.  i 'Hunter's  present  volmiu'  coni]dctcs  the  first  scries  of  the 
(friental  .\miual.  ( 'oiumencing  with  Madras,  he  takes  us  thcncc 
to  'rnnpwe.  Mmlura.  aiul.  traversing  the  Mvsore  country,  te 
Malahar.  We  are  then  transported  to  Alaskat,  in  the  Persian 
(tulf,  and,  after  returning  to  Honihav,  are  treiited  with  an  a'ppro- 
priate  romanei'  of  two  chapters,  the  heroine  of  which  is  the 
daughter  of  a  I'arsee  I'riar  Tuck.  Klephanta  and  Salsi'tte  occupy 
thi'  remaimler  (»f  the  volume.  All  this  ground  has  been  so  well 
Ivaten  that  novelty  is  not  to  lx  looked  for.  Mr.  C'auntcr  has 
evidently  l>cei;  a  little  put  to  it  for  materials,  .some  of  which  he 
has  fetcluxl  from  Arahhi,  and  ollicrs  from  ('auhul.  Hut,  viewed 
as  a  luiok  of  light  reading,  for  the  drawing-room  table,  it  is 
res]X'etid>ly  and  pileasingly  executed ;  and  though,  in  our  I'stima- 
tion.  the  scattered  illustrations  of  natural  history  are  by  far  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  work,  then'  an  many  rea<lers  to 
whom  the  story  of  the  iTiiehre  Priest  will  yield  more  amusement 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  volume.  The  following  story  will,  how¬ 
ever,  better  suit  out  pacres. 
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‘  In  the  jungles  ab<»ut  the  neighbourhoiul  ol*  rilliclu*iry»  there  is  a 
Urge  species  ot  monkey,  trequciuly  tamed  by  the  natives,  and  at  a 
village  a  short  distance  trom  this  celebrated  seanovt  we  had  an 
evidence  ot  the  remai  kable  sagacity  of  this  animat.  A  lew  \ards 
from  the  house  ot  the  )>eison  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  thick  pole,  at 
least  thirty  feet  high,  had  been  fixed  into  the  enith,  round  which  was 
an  iron  ring,  and  to  this  was  attached  a  strong  chain  of  considerable 
length,  fastened  to  a  collar  round  the  monke\'s  neck.  'I'he  ring  hi'ing 
loose,  it  easily  slid  up  the  pole  when  he  ascended  or  descended.  He 
was  in  the  habit  ot  taking  his  station  upon  the  toji  of  the  bamboo, 
where  he  seemed  perched  as  if  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  prospect 
around  him; — this  was  really  striking.  'I'lie  crows,  which  in  India 
are  very  abundant  and  singularly  audacious,  t.ikiug  advantage  of  liis 
elevated  position,  had  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  robbing  him  of  his 
food,  which  was  pl.ieed  every  morning  and  evening  at  the  foot  ot*  the 
pole.  'Po  tliis  lie  had  vainly  expressed  his  dislikt*  by  chattering,  and 
other  indications  ol  his  displeasure  e(|ually  iueib'ctual ;  nothing  that 
he  could  do  was  ol  any  avail  U)  scare  away  ihesi*  unweh'oiiie  inti  iulers 
upon  Ills  repasts.  I  !e  tried  various  modes  to  hauish  ll.eui,  luit  they 
coniirued  tlieir  periodical  depredations,  h'iiuling  that  he  was  pcT- 
tl'Ctly  unhet'ded,  he  adojited  a  ))lan  ol*  ri^lrihution  a  -  cH’cciu.d  ;is  it 
vvas  itigenious. 

‘  One  morning  when  his  tormentors  had  been  panicul.ulv  tumble- 
some,  he  a]q>eared  as  if  seriously  indisposed  :  he  closed  his  eyes, 
<lroo|>ed  his  head,  and  exhibited  various  syiuplouis  of  tcveri*  sulfcr- 
ing.  No  sooner  were  his  ordinary  rations  placed  at  tin*  foot  fd*  tin* 
bamboo,  than  the  crows,  watching  their  o]r;*)rluiiity,  dcsccinh*d  in 
<jrreat  numbers,  and,  according  to  their  usual^  practice,  began  to  de¬ 
molish  bis  jirovisions.  'I’be  monkey  now  began  to  slide  down  the 
])ole  by  slow  degrees,  as  if  the  ellbrt  were  paiulul  to  him,  and  as  if. so 
overcome  by  indisposition  that  his  k  niaining  strcngtli  was  s<  aicely 
otpial  to  sncii  exertion.  \\  lien  in*  reached  tin*  ground,  In*  rolh*d  .ihoui 
for  some  lirm*,  seeming  in  great  agonv,  until  lie  found  hiniself’ close  to 
the  vessel  emjiloyed  to  contain  his  food,  vshicli  tin*  crov  h  had  hy  this 
timt*  well  nigli  devoured.  'I'lierc  was  still,  Iiowev»*r,  soon*  remaining, 
wliieli  a  solitarv  lurd,  eniholdemd  by  tin*  ;i])parciit  iinlispositioti  of  tin* 
monkev,  advanet*d  to  st*ize.  "I'ln*  wily  crealnri  wa^  at  this  tiiin*  lying 
in  a  state  of  apparent  in.sensibility  at  the  foot  ol  the  pole.  'fin* 
moment  the  crow  stretched  out  it.s  lu-ad,  and  »*rt*  it  conhl  s»*cnre  a 
mouthful  of  the  interdicted  hnnl,  the  watcbliil  .avenger  seize<l  tin* 
<lepredator  by  the  neck  with  the  rapidity  of  flnmglit,  ainl  secured  it 
from  doing  furtiier  mischief.  He  now  b4*gan  to  chatter  and  grin  with 
ev(‘rv  ex[>res.sion  of  gratilietl  triinnph,  wliih*  tfie  crows  Hew  .'iroitnd, 
eawiiig  in  boisterous  chime,  as  if  deprecating  the  chri.stisenn*iit  about 
to  be  mllicted  upon  tlieii  captive  eompanion.  riie  monkey  eontiinml 
lor  a  while  to  chatter  and  grin  in  triumjihant  mockery  of  tln  ir  dis¬ 
tress;  he  then  deliheratelv  jilaced  the  captive  crow  In  tween  his  kners, 
and  began  to  pluck  it  with  the  most  humourous  grav  ity.  hen  he 
had  ionudetely  stri]iped  it,  except  the  large  leathers  in  the  pinions  and 
tail,  he  Hum'  if  into  the  ai''  as  high  as  his  strength  w.iidd  |K  rmit  :  and 
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a<Wr  flapping  its  wings  for  a  few  seconds,  it  fell  to  the  gronnd 
with  a  stnnning  shock.  The  other  crows,  which  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  esca|>o  a  similar  castigation,  now  surrounded  it,  and  imme¬ 
diately  pecked  it  to  death. 

‘  'I'he  expression  of  piy  on  the  animal’s  countenance  was  altogether 
indescribable ;  and  ho  had  no  sooner  seen  this  ample  retribution 
dealt  to  the  purloinor  of  his  repast,  than  he  ascended  the  bamboo  to 
enjoy  a  tpiiet  re|>ose.  I'he  next  time  his  food  was  brought,  not  a 
single  crow  approached  it,  and  I  dare  say  that,  thenceforward,  he  was 
never  again  molested  by  those  voracious  intruders.  The  scene  was, 
in  truth,  well  worth  witnessing.*  pp.  173 — 175. 

I'bo  b^orgot-nnc-iiot  wc  must  pronounce  to  bo  not  only  one  of 
the  Ix^st  of  the  series  that  has  yet  ap]X‘ared,  but  it  l>ears  away 
the  palm  this  year  from  all  eoin|>otitors  of  the  same  class.  *rhc 
eml>ollishments  are  excellent,  and  appropriate ;  yet  they  do  not 
form  the  chief  attraction  of  this  very  pleasing  volume,  which 
dtvs  great  credit  to  l>oth  publisher  and  editor.  Our  first  s]K*ci- 
men  is  from  a  very  entertaining  paper  by  W.  1..  Stone,  Ksq.,  en¬ 
titled  Life  in  the  Woods. 

'  It  hapj>cn<*d  that,  on  one  occasion,  C^astor  had  lK*eii  kept  out  rather 
later  than  usual  at  a  winter  dance,  and  was  w’ending  his  way  home¬ 
wards  just  in  the  grey  of  the  morning.  AN’hilc  crossing  an  old  cleav¬ 
ing,”  near  the  edge  <»f  the  woods,  lamnding  which  stood  a  deserted  and 
tlilapidated  log  hut,  he  w’as  set  U|>on  by  a  largo  ]^ack  of  wolvi's  from 
all  dirivtions,  like  a  sw’arm  of  Cossjicks  upon  a  straggling  ]»latoon  of 
Napoleon’s  grenadiers.  He  rushed  with  all  possible  sj>eed  into  the 
hovel,  the  d<H>r  of  which  stiHul  wide  open  to  receive  him,  hut  positively 
rt'fused  to  Ih'  shut  to  keep  out  the  foe,  who  now’  pn'ssed  so  clasely 
upon  him,  tilling  the  air  with  their  lunvlings,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
spring  u|v»n  a  beam  to  prevent  la'ing  torn  to  pieces.  Hut  the  w’olves, 
sorelv  pn'ssed  for  a  breakfast,  w’ere  not  slow’  in  climbing  the  logs  after 
him.  ami  he  would  most  as>ure<lly  have  formed  their  morning’s  ban¬ 
quet  hut  tor  a  bright  thought.  He  had  Muuewhcre  seen  the  hackneytHi 
rha]>so<ly  of  the  |MH't, 

“  Music  hath  channs  to  soothe  the  savage  beast  ;  ” 

or  pt'rhaps  he  had  heanl  repeated  the  passage  from  Prior's  Solomon, — 

*  “  t^ften  our  seers  and  |KH'ts  have  confest 

That  music’s  force  can  tame  the  furious  breast  ; 

('an  make  the  wolf  or  fotiming  boar  restrain 
His  rage — the  lion  drop  his  crested  mane. 

Attentive  to  the  song.” 

‘  Thus  la'leaguod,  he  tletermined  to  try  the  effect  of  the  c'oncord  ot 
sw’e<'t  souiuls  u]M»n  their  unsophisticated  cars,  whereupon  he  struck  up 
the  brisk  tune  of  Yankee  DckmUc  on  his  new  Holland  fiddle.  The 
ftfect  wa.s  magicrl.  The  jiarty  of  Chateaubriand  were  not  more  success- 
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ful  in  charming  the  ruttlc-:>nake  with  a  tiutc  at  Niagara.  The  wolves 
were  no  longer  bristling  and  barking  with  nigt*,  and  ready  to  dev’our 
him,  but  became  as  silent  and  attentive  us  so  many  Scotsmen  at  the 
ballad  of  Hobin  Adair,  lint,  juH»r  Castor!  he  would  much  rather 
have  fiddled  for  forty  country-dancers  than  a  single  party  of  wolves, 
since  no  sinmer  did  he  cease  to  play  than  they  recommenced  lucstilities. 
The  weather  was  cold,  and  his  fingers  were  tiH>  much  benumbed  to 
allow'  him  to  traverse  the  strings,  lint,  no  matter  ;  his  unwelcome 
visitors  were  inexond)le,  and  he  was  obliged  either  to  allow  himself  to 
be  eaten  or  to  keen  on  fiddling.  1  have  heard  mention  «>f  the  wini- 
riness  of  the  fiddler’s  elbow*,  but  never  did  elbow  ache  like  John 
Castor’s  on  that  morning,  and  what  added  to  his  perplexity  was,  the 
giving  way  of  his  instrument ;  cat-gut  and  horse-hair  will  not  last  for 
ever,  and  string  after  string  hud  snapped  asunder,  until  the  base  w'os 
the  last  remaining,  and  the  wolves  Wgan  to  manifest  less  satisfaction 
for  the  one  gruin  note,  “  so  long  draw  n  out  ”,  but  not  in  “  linked 
sweetness.”  Just  at  this  interesting  crisis,  however,  my  old  friend 
Seymour,  and  his  yet  more  athletic  brother,  appeared,  l)eing  t»n  their 
way  to  the  saw-mill,  and  the  wolves  thereupon  made  a  retreat  — 
equally  precipitate  and  welcome  to  their  prisoner. 

♦  ♦  *  «  ^  « 

*  It  W'as  late  in  the  summer  when  Bacon  entered  upon  his  new*  pre¬ 
mises,  so  that  he  had  only  time  to  erect  a  log  cabin,  and  cut  dtm  ii  the 
timl)er  of  a  few'  acres,  before  the  commencement  «»f  winter.  Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  earlier  settlers,  he  j)ersisted  in  building  his  house 
ii]K)n  the  flats.  He  was  admonished  of  the  hazard  he  w  as  running,  in 
the  event  of  a  heavy  freshet  in  the  spring,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
alluvial  soil  (»f  the  interval  was  so  much  belter  adapteil  to  the  purposes 
of  a  garden  tiian  the  upland,  and  tlie  prospect  of  lo4>king  mit  u]>on  u 
broad  level  so  inviting,  that  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  design. 
And,  bi'sides,  the  site  he  had  chosen  was  upwards  of  a  mile  from  the 
river,  and  was  moreover  elevated  like  an  island,  .some  tlwee  or  four 
feet  above  the  general  surface  of  the  alluvial  plain  ;  .so  tliat  lie  was 
quite  sure  so  small  a  river  coulc  never  ri.s**  .so  higli,  4»r  spreatl  .so  wide. 
“  Never  mind,”  said  his  neighbours,  **  you’ll  find  it  out  in  the  spring, 
if  the  river  don't  run  off  t’other  way.” 

‘  But  the  worthy  emigrant  had  no  ideii  of  the  quantity  of  snow 
which  falls  in  that  region,  or  of  tlic  magnitude  of  the  fltiod  which 
would  follow  its  rapid  dissolution  in  the  sjiring.  It  so  hap|)encd,  that 
the  snow  fell  to  an  extraordinary  depth  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
and  the  month  of  illarch  was  so  cold  that  the  sun  had  but  little  jKiwer 
U|H)n  it.  The  con.sequencc  was,  that,  instead  of  gradually  di.sapjiear- 
ing,  the  w  hole  body  of  snow  was  left  to  melt  suddenly  Ixuieuth  a  warm 
April  rain,  by  reason  of  which  the  river  was  sw’idlen  to  an  extent 
never  before  witnessed  by  the  statlers.  Tlie  snow  had  fallen  so  deep 
that  but  little  intercourse  wils  kept  up  among  the  scattere<l  inhabit¬ 
ants  during  the  winter,  and  JNIr.  Bacon  ha<l  lived  almost  us  secluded 
as  a  U‘ar  in  a  hollow'  tree,— perhaps  his  nearest  neighlMUir. 

‘  During  the  warm  rain  just  mcntione<l,  which  jwmred  like  a  deluge 
from  the  clouds  upon  the  materials  for  another  deluge  below,  the 
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milttiiry  had  observed  the  rapid  diHSolutioii  of  llie  snow  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  rise  of  the  river,  but  he  still  thought  himself  si'cure,  and 
n»tir«Ml  to  his  lonely  IhhI  rimui  after  suii-down,  with  his  usual  coniposim* 
and  uneonet*ru.  Hefon*  uiidiiight,  however,  he  was  startUsl  from  his 
mIiiiuImts  by  the  cracking  of  trees  and  the  rush  of  waters,  lie  sprang 
friMu  his  couch,  and  found  himself  Ky-di^ep  in  water  upcm  his  own 
(hsu  ! 

•  I'here  was  no  time  ft»r  his  toiict ;  it  was  evident  that  not  a  ino- 
inent  should  be  h»st  ;  and,  what  was  still  worse,  it  was  t<H»  dark  to 
make  his  esca^ie,  even  if  the  Hmsl  would  admit  of  it.  His  oidy  course 
of  safety,  therefore,  was  to  climb  the  tree  nearest  to  his  house,  and 
await  the  ilawu  of  the  morning,  vet  many  hmg  and  weiirisome  hours 
distant.  Notwithstiiiuling  the  depth  and  fon*e  of  the  water,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  michiug  and  ascending  the  tree,  and  seated  himself  with 
tolerable  security  among  its  branches.  But  it  was  a  dismal  night. 
The  uusinisonablc  cohl  bath  he  had  taken  m’Us  no  addition  to  his  com¬ 
fort,  while,  from  the  roar  of  waters,  and  the  occasional  crash  of  trees, 
it  was  evident  that  the  icy  fetters  of  the  river  had  Ihvu  broken  up, 
ami  that  the  freshet  with  increasing  volume  was  swtv]>ing  onward  with 
trcmemlous  power  and  vehvitv.  The  next  cake  of  ice,  moreover, 
might,  in  its  irresistible  course,  bear  away  the  tree  which  was  his  own 
supporter  !  His  mind  was  not  very  imaginative,  otherwise  his  suffer¬ 
ings  might  have  luvn  a  htindn'«l  fold  greater  than  they  were.  Still 
his  situation  was  suHiciently  critical  and  painful.  The  longest  night, 
however,  nuist  have  an  end,  and  <lav  at  length  dawned  u]>on  the 
slwplcHs  eyes  of  Bogt'r  Bacon.  But  the  darkness  disap]H‘arc<l  only  to 
show  him  the  most  chtvrh*ss  and  fearful  pros|>ect  uptui  which  his  eyes 
had  ever  rested. 

‘i)ne  «»f  the  first  objects  discerned  U]>on  the  approach  of  light,  mis 
the  destruction  of  his  Innise,  ^hich  roM'  upon  the  waters,  and  was  smn 
dasluMl  to  jiiei'es  t»n  its  furiiuis  current,  the  logs  of  \ihich  it  was  c«im- 
^his<hI  floating  pnunixSi'uouslv  away.  He  next  saw*  the  whole  valley  of 
the  river  a  waste  of  waters,  rushing  onwards  Math  a  mighty  impulse, 
and  U'aring  u]>on  tlu'ir  surface  hugt'  cakes  of  ice,  with  broken  timlnT 
and  divavt^l  trunks  of  tnn's.  now  whirling  in  eddii's,  and  now  Iwirne 
on\%*Hnl  in>ou  the  nunhUauHi  torrent,  with  tremendous  force,  cutting 
awav  and  In'aring  down  ever\  thing  in  their  course.  hat  w'as  to  he 
his  own  fate,  or  whether  a  rescue  were  possible,  he  could  not  tell. 

*  Nor  HUS  this  all  that  was  unpleasant  in  his  situation.  For  an 
hour  l>efon'  davlight  he  heard  a  dist.ant  scream,  which  seemed  ap- 
]^r«\achiug  nearer  at  cverv  n'petition  ;  and  it  had  now  iKX'ome  so  dis- 
tiiu't  as  to  enable  him  to  recognize  the  erv'  of  a  panther  !  Shoukl  the 
furious  animal  .sc<‘nt  him  in  the  air,  his  fate  was  t<K>  certain  to  l>e  helped 
b>  insuniiuY  !  Nor  was  he  h)ng  in  doubt  up<m  this  point.  From  its 
cries,  the  animal  must  Iv  rnpidlv  .approaching  him  ;  and  the  floo«i 
which  uais  swiM'ping  bch>w  him  afforded  no  protection  in  the  emerg- 
ciicy,  since  the  panther  cmild  travel  b\  springing  from  tree  to  tree, 
almost  as  well  as  nj>t»n  the  ground. 

‘  .\l  length  he  snw  the  shaking  of  the  limbs  of  a  tret*  at  no  great 
dislaner.  and. —  what  a  situation  for  a  man  of  sensilnlity, — a  mighty 
chatvi  of  waters  l*cncttth,  H'hirliuc  vet  niort*  ancrilv  along,  fr<»m  the 
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huge  ina:>ses  ut  ict?  and  tnij^incuts  of  tiinbiT  lK»rne  iHK>n  their  troubUnl 
current,  and  into  which  it  waa  certain  death  to  with  the  aliiuMt 

inevitable  |)ros{>ect  ot  iK'coin.njx  the  breakfast  of  a  panther  if  he  re¬ 
mained  !  Another  scream  close  upon  him  :  another  triv  was  shaken, 
and  yet  another !  -,Vnother  moment  of  yet  dtH*jK*r  interest  passed;  and 
he  saw  indistinctly  the  IhkIv  td  an  animal.  Again  it  sprang,  and 
again.  1  he  dreadtul  crisis  had  mnv  arrived;  for  at  the  distance  of  not 
more  than  forty  yards,  he  saw  in  full  view  a  huge  panther,  erouching 
upon  an  enormous  limb  with  cat-like  watch,  and  evidently  measuring 
the  distance  to  his  intended  prey»  preparatory  to  the  last  IkhiiuI.  llis 
large,  green  eyes,  Hashing  with  rage,  glared  hideously  upon  him,  while, 
as  he  uttered  a  hoarse  and  frightful  growl,  his  bliHHl-riHl  mouth  dis¬ 
closed  a  set  of  fangs  anything  but  inviting  tt>  a  |MH»r  iimrtid,  e\jH*eting 
the  next  moment  to  Ik‘  within  them.  Hacoii  grah|H*d  the  limbs  by 
which  he  was  holding,  with  convulsive  energy.  The  fenniious  animal 
uttered  another  dreadful  yell,  his  hairs  bristhal,  he  drew  his  back  up 
into  a  curv’c,  and  commenced  the  rapid  ami  tremulous  shake  of  his 
tail,  the  unerring  signal  of  the  Hnal  leap, — his  burning  eye-balls  glow¬ 
ing  yet  im»re  fiercely.  He  made  the  leap  with  the  swiftness  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  an  arn»w  ;  but,  by  a  tremendous  effort,  HaCiUi  succeeded  in 
giving  the  branch,  upon  which  the  panther  caught,  such  a  siulden 
shaking,  exactly  at  the  right  instant,  as  to  prevent  his  making  a  secure 
lodgement  of  his  talons.  The  monster  attempted  to  recover,  but 
could  touch  no  branch  of  the  tree  with  his  hindmost  feet  ;  and  he  was 
thus  suspended  for  a  moment  by  his  claws,  and  hung  dangling  in  the 
air,  at  full  length,  over  the  w'iJe  abyss  of  waters.  Hut  Hacon  con¬ 
tinued  shaking  the  limb,  and  it  was  evident  by  the  giving  way  that 
the  terrible  animal  C(»uld  sustain  himself  by  his  talons  but  a  few  se¬ 
conds  longer.  The  panther  himself  now  raised  a  piercing  cry  of  terror, 
and  the  next  instant  the  grasp  of  his  claws  gave  way,  and  he  fell  with 
a  howl  t)f  horror  into  the  torrent,  yet  rusliing  onward  with  increasing 
velocity.  Tlie  monster  clung  for  a  moment  to  a  broken  limb,  upon 
which  he  struck;  but  ho  was  soon  drawn  Uuieath  the  surge,  and  lK»rne 
awav  among  the  ice  and  drift-wood,  to  trouble  honest  yeomen,  living 
in  single  blessedness,  alone  in  the  wcxhIs, — no  more. 

‘  In  the  cours«*  of  the  day  the  neighlwuirs  begun  to  remark  the  pre- 
carimis  condition  in  which  tlie  freshet  had  proltably  found  tlu*ir  solitary 
neighbour  ;  ajid  after  the  ice  and  broken  tinilier  had  wi  far  passejl 
away  as  to  render  it  safe  to  j)ut  forth  a  cano«*,  he  was  relieved  from  his 
perilous  situation.’  pp.  (R)  — 62;  Jd — 711- 

Juliana  is  an  admirable  story,  extremely  well  told.  Miss 
Lawrance  has  funiibhed  one  of  lier  inexliaustible  legends  of  the 
olden  time.  James  Montgomery,  Alary  Ilowitt,  (Jiarles  Swain, 
Henrv  C’borley,  ’^1'.  K.  Hervey,  H.  I-.  I-..,  Delta,  anil  Daman 
Blanchard,  are  among  the  j>oetical  contributors  ;  and  the  volume 
closes  with  some  lines  from  the  oaten  reed  of  the  JOltrii  k  Shep¬ 
herd,  whose  lips  are  now  closed  fur  ever  in  death.  As  we  can 
make  room  for  only  one  more  exUaet,  it  must  hi‘  the  following 
elegiac  stanzas. 
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'  Thf  Death  of  the  Righteous. 

‘  In  INIemouy  of  E.  15. 

*  Hor’s  was  a  soul  of  firo  that  hurn’tl, 

T(h»  soon  for  us,  its  earthly  tent ; 

I5ut  n(»t  t(H)  s<M)u  for  her  return’ll 

To  Him  from  whom  it  first  was  sent  : 

Grave !  keep  her  ashes,  till,  reclaimed  from  thee, 

This  mortal  puts  on  immortality. 

‘  Her’s  was  a  frame  so  frail,  so  fine. 

The  soul  was  seen  through  every  part  — 

A  light  that  could  not  choose  hut  shine 
In  eye  and  aspect,  hand  and  heart ; 

That  soul  rests  now,  till  God,  in  His  great  day. 

Remoulds  His  image  from  this  perish’d  clay. 

'  Roily  and  soul  eternally. 

No  more  confiicting  nor  estranged. 

One  saint  made  perfect  then  shall  be. 

From  glory  into  glory  changed  : 

This  was  her  hoj)e  in  life,  in  death,  may  / 

Live  like  the  righteous,  like  the  righteous  die !  ’ 

J.  IMontoomkry. 

Wo  regret  that  we  cannot  bestow’  cither  very  high  or  quite  un¬ 
qualified  praise  upon  our  old  favourite,  the  Amulet.  "Vhe  em- 
iK'llishinents  are  not  of  that  well  chosen  and  highly  finished  cha¬ 
racter  which  we  liavebeen  accustomed  to  find  in  this  Annual;  and 
as  to  the  contents,  though  there  are  some  good  articles,  there  is 
one  which  we  cannot  pass  over  without  an  expression  of  both 
censure  and  regret.  In  the  follow  ing  paragraphs,  taken  from  a 
tale  entitled  ‘  The  Rengal  ^Missionary,''  by  Cajitain  M‘Naghtcn, 
the  reader  will  find  a  covert  attack  upon  the  Dissenting  Mission¬ 
aries,  which,  though  rendered  innoxious  by  the  Writer's  obvious 
ignorance  of  what  he  undertakes  to  write  about,  is  not  the  less 
offensive  and  |HTnicious  in  its  tendency. 

‘The  Bengal  Missionary. 

*  From  a  sujKTficial  view  of  these  differences  of  faith,  and  variety 
of  rites,  some  unreflecting  people  have  ridiculed  the  term  “  mild,’*  as 
applied  to  the  national  chanicter  of  the  Hind(K)s,  for,  they  ask,  can  the 
follow’ers  he  “  mild  ”  of  that  religion  which  commands  (here  they  as¬ 
sume  the  fact,  or,  at  best,  argue  after  a  petitio  principii)  the  destitute 
widow  to  immolate  herself  on  the  pyre  of  her  husband — the  miserable 
pilgrim  to  have  himsidf  crushed  to  death  beneath  the  wheels  of  an 
idol’s  sacred  car — and  the  ignorant  fanatic  to  sw’ing  himself  from  iron 
hooks  which  perforate  the  muscular  integuments  of  his  shoulder. 


This  with  much  more  of  a  similar  description,  sounds  well  and  forcibly 
enonj^h  in  the  cars  of  uninformed  men,  and  in  the  tone  of  ignorant 
declainatioii ;  and  by  the  mass  of  those  licfore  whom  it  is  emjdoyed, 
the  facts  are  shuddered  at,  and  the  inferenct'  is  admitted.  \et  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Hindoo  is  indubitably  mildness. 

‘  The  llindiM)  religion  is  essentiallv  inoffensive,  the  Mosaic,  the 
^Mahometan,  and  the  Catholic,  essentially  the  reverse;  and  it  may  well 
l>e  doubted  whether  IhsMlhism  tends  more  to  darken  the  human  mind, 
which  it  induces  to  put  forth  in  the  eHicacy  of  its  few  recommended 
(for  it  has  no  enjoined)  sacrifices  of  the  nature  descrilK'd,  than  do  the 
two  last-named  faiths — the  former  by  engendering  and  nourishing  a 
firm  belief  in  a  sensual  Heaven,  to  Ik?  gained  by  deeds  of  sanguinary 
j)ersecution ;  and  the  latter,  by  compelling  the  blind  and  alisoliito 
credence  of  its  professors  in  the  sure  etficaciousness  of  corporeal  lacera- 
ti<m,  the  certain  benefit  of  posthumous  expiirgatorial  masses  for  the 
soul,  and  the  entire  siitficiency  of  an  earthly  absolution  and  remission 
of  their  sins.  We  are  too  apt  to  condemn  a  religion  with  which  we 
are  not  very  familiarly  acquainted,  without  taking  the  re(piisite  pains 
to  compare  it  with  those  which  circumstanct‘s  have  enabled  us  more 
deeply  to  examine,  and  the  ceremonies  of  which  have  no  longer  the 
power  of  novelty  to  startle  or  revolt  us.  It  is  thus  that  the  Hrah- 
■linical  religion  has  frequently  lieen  condemned  for  incomparable 
superstition  and  cruelty  of  principle,  when  a  very  little  reflection  and 
com]>arison  would  convince  the  censurers  that  it  vielded  to  several 
others  in  its  most  idolatrous  and  bliMuly  traits,  and  greatly  surpassed 
them  in  the  amount  of  its  humanity. 

‘  Without  setting  myself  up  as  a  profound  theologist,  or  a  most  ex¬ 
emplary  and  faultless  Christian,  I  can  yet  judge  with  impartiality  be¬ 
tween  the  several  religions  that  are  best  known  to  a  commonly-in¬ 
formed  person  ;  and  wholly  free  fn)m  persecuting  bigotry,  I  am  a  sin¬ 
cere  friend  to  the  cause  of  heathen  and  other  conversion  to  what  I  de¬ 
voutly  believe  to  be  the  least  erroneous  faith.  Hut  while  I  give 
willingly  and  unqualifiedly  my  entire  assent  to  the  pious  and  philan¬ 
thropic  sincerity  of  those  who  com|)ose  our  Hible  and  other  coadjutant 
associations  for  the  dissemination  of  the  gosjx*!,  I  do  not,  and  I  never 
did,  concur  with  them  as  to  the  imide  in  which  they  proceeded  m  re¬ 
cently  as  twelve  years  ago,  of  converting  to  Ilindmis  by  the  exertions 
of  erratic  and  often  illiterate  missionaries,  who  madly  Ix'gan  by  reviling 
the  religion  they  were  sent  gradually  to  subvert ;  and  who  deemed  the 
stern  and  censuring  style  of  the  primitive  apostles  (they  never  reflected 
on  the  difference  between  their  own  unlctteredness,  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Deity),  the  only  model  on  which  their  ])rcachings  should  l)c  de¬ 
livered.  In  that  part  of  the  system,  1  never  could  concur,  nor  can  1 
say  that  I  have  ever  been  opposed  by  a  sufficient  defence  of  it,  though 
this  is  neither  the  first  nor  tlie  most  public  manner  in  which  I  have 
expressed  my  sincere  conviction  of  its  utter  ineHiciency.  The  natural 
mildness  of  the  Iliiuhn)  character  was  never  more  forcibly  exemidified, 
than  by  the  forbearing  manner  in  which  these  traducers  of  their 
ancient  religion  were  received.  They  were  \iniformly  listened  to  with 
the  most  urbane  attention,  and  they  neither  exhausted  the  jmtience, 
nor  excited  the  vengeance  of  their  gentle  auditory  ;  but  they  would 
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M)oii  Imvc  succwdeil  in  diffusing  alarm,  where  they  failed  to  spread 
conviction,  Inul  a  notion  been  generally,  as  it  certainly  was  partially, 
entertained,  that  the  llritish  government  contemplated  the  use  of  force 
in  the  work  conversitm.  I  need  not  say  what  the  conse<juences 
would  have  Irvu,  nor  how  dithcult  the  task  of  re-establishing  con¬ 
fidence. 

‘  In  the  year  IHKi  a  most  alarming  rebellion  was  f\>stered  and  in- 
creast'd,  if  not  actually  commenced  in  the  district  of  llarcilly,  !)y  the 
apprehension  of  such  a  ]>rocedure  ;  and  both  Mussulman  and  lIind(H> 
(the  detesters  of  each  other’s  faith)  united  in  such  formidable  and  de¬ 
termined  numbers  to  frustrate  the  a])|)rehended  tlesign  of  subverting 
Imth,  that  many  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  much  popularity  lost,  before 
the  govtTument  authority  could  be  fully  re-established.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  ^some  of  them  within  my  personal  knowledge)  the  supreme 
]>«»wer  has  had  tt»  interfere,  by  ordering  buck  t(»  Calcutta,  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country,  certain  wandering  missionaries,  whose  extreme 
indiscretion  was  pHslucing  the  im»st  dangerous  ctuise/pieuces  to  the 
State,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  greatly  injured  the  sacred  cause  with 
which  they  were  entrvisted.  No  wonder!  the  majority  of  these 
spiritual  envoys  were  of  low  degree,  ami  of  little  education. 

‘  A  brnmeil  and  a  pious  divine,  like  the  incomparable  Hishop  IleWr, 
tlitl,  and  will  ever  do.  more  spiritual  gtHul  among  the  natives  of  India, 
than  a  myriatl  of  such  well-meaning  but  ignorant  envoys  as  were  for¬ 
merly  sent  there.’ 

We  find  no  fault  with  the  Captain  for  not  l>oing  ‘  a  profound 
‘  theologist/  hut  when  he  talks  of  the  essential  inoffensiveness  of 
the  Hindoo  religion — that  is  of  the  worship  of  Kali  and  Seeva  ; — 
and  of  ‘  the  natural  mildness  of  the  Hindoos,' — to  wit,  the  'riiiigs, 
and  I'hansigars,  and  Tindarrees,  and  Deceits  of  llengal  and  Hin- 
dostan,  and  the  Uaj|H)ots  of  Malwah  and  Marwar; — when  he 
praises  the  tolerance  of  the  llrahininical  extir])ators  of  the 
Ihuldhic  tribes,  while  every  part  of  India  exhibits  the  inonuments 
»>f  the  desolating  w  ars  carried  on  betw  een  the  votaries  of  different 
deities, — he  iK'trays  an  ignorance  which  is  discreditable  in  any 
one  who  undertakes  to  write  uimn  such  subjects,  but  the  more 
unpardonable  in  one  who  attempts  to  build  ingenious  inferences 
iH>on  such  premises.  His  account  of  the  causes  of  the  insurrection 
of  lllKi,  is,  however,  worse  still:  it  is  a  falsification  of  well 
attested  facts.  A  eulogy  in>on  the  amiable  Hishop  Helx'r,  coming 
from  such  a  ]>en,  is  indeed  cruel  satire.  Were  the  good  Prelate 
still  living,  how  deeply  wounded  and  mortified  would  he  feel  at 
the  disparaging  encomiums  winch  have  In'en  passed  upon  him, 
by  worldly  ami  indevout  men  who  misunderstooil  his  charac¬ 
ter  ! 

Among  the  other  contributors  to  the  Amulet  will  he  found  the 
names  of  the  Kttrick  Shepherd ;  the  Author  of  (’orn-Law 
Hhymes ;  Viscount  Strangford  ;  Thomas  Kerrick  ;  the  Author 
of  Selwyn ;  Mrs.  Ht>dwin  ;  Mrs.  HoHand  ;  Miss  Landon  : 
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Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall;  Miss  Mitfort! ;  Miss  Parcloe;  (Miarles  Swain  ; 
Isabel  Hill;  Laman  Blanchard;  Horace  Smith  ;  the  Author  of 
Darnley  ;  and  Dr.  Walsh.  There  is  also  a  paper,  entitled  ‘  The 
Spirit  of  rhiloso]>hy,'  which  hears  the  name  of  William  Hazlitt, 
— we  ])resume  a  posthumous  ])roduction.  A  s))lendid  array  of 
contributors ;  and  there  is  a  very  fair  display  id*  talent ;  but  we 
find  nothing  that  we  can  conveniently  extract,  the  longest  eom- 
inunications  l)eing — which  is  not  always  the  case — the  best. 

Friendship’s  (Hfering  awakens  solemn  and  painful  recollections. 
The  Editor  of  the  previous  volumes,  our  lamented  friend  'Tln)- 
mas  Pringle,  was  to  have  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Inglis,  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  some  popular  sketches  of  Ireland  and  tlie  C'hannel 
Islands;  but  he,  too,  has  been  suddenly  cut  olf  in  the  prime  of 
life;  and  Mr.  Harrison,  well  known  to  our  readers  by  bis  ^  'Tales 
of  a  Physician,’  bas  been  called  to  supply  bis  place.  Ihidcrsuch 
circumstances,  it  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  very  narrowly  tbe 
contents  of  a  volume  prepared  under  some  disadvantages  ;  but 
there  will  be  found  a  very  agreeable  admixture  of  tale,  essay,  and 
poetry.  From  the  latter  we  select  the  following  elegant  verses. 

‘  HOPE. 

*  By  T.  K.  IIeuvey. 

*  Again — again  she  conies! — nietliinks  I  hear 

I  ler  wild,  sweet  singing,  and  her  rushing  wings ! 

]My  heart  goes  forth  to  meet  lier  with  a  tear. 

And  welcome  sends  from  all  its  broken  strings. 

It  \vas  not  thus — not  thus — we  met  of  yore. 

When  my  plumed  soul  went  half-way  to  the  sky 
To  greet  her  ;  and  the  joyous  song  she  U»re 

W  as  scarce  more  tuneful  than  its  glad  reply :  — 

The  wings  are  fettered  by  the  weight  of  years. 

And  grief  has  spoiled  the  music  with  her  tears ! 

‘  She  comes !  I  know  her  by  her  starry  eyes,  ~ 

1  know  her  by  the  rainbow  in  her  hair, — 

Her  vesture  of  the  light  of  summer  skies ; — 

But  gone  the  girdle  which  she  us(*d  to  wear 
Of  summer  roses,  and  the  sandal- flowers 

That  hung,  enamoured,  round  her  fairy  feet, 

When,  in  her  youth,  she  haunted  earthly  Ixjwers, 

And  culled  Ifrom  all  their  beautiful  and  sweet:  — 

No  more  she  mocks  me  with  the  voice  of  mirth, 

Nor  offers,  now,  the  garlands  of  tlie  rarth  ! 

*  Come  back  !  come  back  ! — thou  hast  l>een  absent  long  ; 

Oh  !  welcome  back  the  sibyl  of  the  soul, — 

Who  comes,  and  comes  again,  with  jileading  strong. 

To  offer  to  the  heart  her  mystic  scroll ; 
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Though  every  year  she  wears  a  sadder  hx)k, 

And  sings  a  S4\ddcr  song, — and  every  year, 

Some  further  years  arc  torn  from  out  her  book. 

And  fewer  what  she  l)rings,  and  far  more  dear ; — 

As,  once,  she  came,  oh  !  might  she  come  again. 

With  all  the  perished  volumes  offered  thi'n. 

*  But  come ! — thy  coming  is  a  gladness  yet, — 

Light  from  tne  present  o*er  the  future  cast, 

That  makes  the  present  bright, — but  oh  !  regret 
Is  present  sorrow  while  it  mourns  the  past. 

And  memory  speaks,  as  speaks  the  curfew-l)ell. 

To  tell  the  daylight  of  the  heart  is  done, — 

(’ome  like  the  secT  of  old,  and  with  thy  spell. 

Put  back  the  shadow  of  the  setting  sun 
On  my  souPs  dial ;  and  with  new-l)orn  light, 

Hush  the  wild  tolling  of  that  voice  of  night ! 

‘  Bright  spirit,  come ! — the  mystic  rod  is  thine 
That  shows  the  liidden  fountain  of  the  breast, 

And  turns,  with  point  unerring,  to  divine 
The  j)laces  where  its  buried  treasures  rest, — 

Its  hoards  (»f  thought  and  feeling: — at  that  spell 
^lethinks  I  feel  its  long- lost  wealth  revealed, — 

And  ancient  springs  within  my  spirit  well. 

That  grief  had  choked,  and  ruins  had  concealed,  — 
And  sweetly  spreading,  where  their  waters  play, 

The  tints  and  freshness  of  its  early  day  ! 

*  She  comes !  she  comes  !  her  voice  is  in  mine  ear. 

Her  wild,  sweet  voice,  that  sings,  and  sings  for  ever. 
Whose  stream  of  song,  sweet  thoughts  awake  to  hear. 
Like  flowers  that  haunt  the  margin  of  a  river, 

Flowers  that,  like  lovers,  only  speak  in  sighs. 

She  comes  !  I  know  her  bv  her  radiant  eyes. 

•  # 

And  if  a  darker  shade  he  on  her  brow, — 

And  if  her  tones  be  sadder  than  of  yore, — 

And  if  she  sings  more  solemn  music  now. 

And  bears  another  harp  than  erst  she  l)ore, — 

And  if  around  her  form  no  longer  glow 

The  earthly  flowers,  that  in  her  youth  she  wore, — 
That  look  is  holier,  and  that  song  more  sweet. 

And  Heaven’s  own  flowers — the  stars — are  at  her  feet ! ' 
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Art.  V.  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  above  the  second  Cataract  of  the  Nile, 
exhibiting  the  state  of  that  Country,  and  its  various  Inhabitants, 
under  the  dominion  of  ^lohamined  Ali ;  and  illustrating  the  An¬ 
tiquities,  Arts,  and  History  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Men)e. 
By  G.  A.  Hoskins,  Esq.  Map  and  Plates,  4to.,  pp.  xix.  367* 
London,  1835. 

\Y7HY  is  it  that  travellers  are  so  ]>er|)etually  losing  sight  of 
their  proper  vocation,  and  wandering  into  all  sorts  of  theo¬ 
ries  and  unprofitable  imaginations  ?  In  proportion  to  the  plea¬ 
sure  we  derive  from  an  unvarnished  and  straight-forward  narra¬ 
tive  of  observation  and  adventure,  is  the  annoyance  indicted  by 
the  intrusion  of  hypothesis,  and  the  substitution  of  empty  specu¬ 
lation  for  plain  reasoning.  ‘  Facts,  not  comments,' — would  be 
our  urgent  advice  to  the  tourist,  unless  he  were  prepared  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  world  by  such  an  exhibition  of  evidence  and  inference 
as  few  men  have  the  ability  to  collect  or  to  combine.  The  sim¬ 
plification  of  mechanism  applies,  in  its  beneficial  effects,  to  af¬ 
fairs  of  authorship,  as  well  as  to  matters  of  handicraft  ;  and,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  rare  instances  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  it 
might  be  well  if  the  explorer  of  far  countries  would  attend  to  one 
thing  at  a  time,  using  his  head  simply  as  the  regulator  of  Ins  eyes 
and  hands,  and  eschewing,  as  the  most  irredeemable  of  literary 
offences,  the  first  wliisper  of  temptation  to  make  a  book,  or  to 
interweave  a  thesis. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  slight  interruption  of  our  usually 
bland  and  imperturbable  mood,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us.  Mr.  Hoskins  evidently  possesses  many  of  the 
best  qualifications  of  a  thorough-bred  traveller.  Undismayed  by 
danger,  present  or  menaced ;  patient  of  the  miseries  and  incon¬ 
veniences  of  travelling,  even  amid  the  privations  of  an  African 
desert ;  active  and  observant ;  such  a  man  could  not  but  make  a 
clever  and  instructive  book,  and  he  has  accordingly  given  us  a 
work  full  of  valuable  information,  and  enriched  with  ‘a  profusion 
of  most  interesting  illustrations,  both  picturesque  and  scientific. 
Views,  plans,  sections,  elevations,  with  copies,  both  plain  and 
coloured,  of  hieroglyphic  sculpture  and  decorative  painting,  are 
even  lavishly  introduced,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  nothing 
short  of  an  extensive  sale  can  indemnify  the  Author  for  his  ac¬ 
tual  expenditure.  He  has  evidently  looked  upon  the  whole  con¬ 
cern  as  one  in  which  he  was  interested,  not  as  a  mere  writer,  but 
as  an  amateur  and  a  discoverer.  Now  these,  it  is  cheerfully 
admitted,  are  excellent  things ;  and  we  arc  not  disposed  to  make 
it  cause  of  quarrel,  that  they  are  mixed  up  with  in^edients  less 
attractive  and  less  trustworthy.  The  worth  of  a  writer's  positive 
information  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  failure  of  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  to  which  it  may  please  him  to  make  his  facts  subservient. 
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Still,  it  18  not  agreeable  to  he  interrupted  in  a  plain  and  easy 
conrue,  by  tbe  intnision  of  opinions  essentially  unsound,  and,  as 
usual,  eberisbefl  with  an  affection  strong  in  proportion  to  their 
unsoundness.  INlr.  Hoskins,  in  short,  has  a  bobby  which,  as 
hohby-riders  invariably  do,  he  spurs  through  thick  and  thin  ; 
and  this  wnnfurr  is  an  affair  of  no  less  magnitude  than  the 
Ethiopian  origin  of  Isgyptian  and  Ihiropean  science  and  art. 

‘  Kthiopiu,  almvo  the  second  cataract,  including  the  metropolis  of 
the  ancient  king<loin  of  INleroi',  had  lu'cn  ex]>lained  hv  very  few  Kn- 
ro]>eans,  and  only  two  Knglishnien  ;  yet  it  abounds  with  Tuonunients 
rivalling  those  of  Kgvpt  in  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  possessing,  in 
some  resja'cts,  a  sn|>erior  interest.  According  to  Ileeren,  Chanipol- 
lion,  ItoselUni,  and  other  eminent  inquirers,  whose  judgement  was 
cofitirmed  hv  mv  own  ohservati(ms,  this  was  the  land  whence  the  arts 
and  learning  of  Kgvpt,  and  nltimatelv  of  (Treeee  and  Rome,  derived 
their  origin.  In  this  remarkable  country  we  bidmhl  the  earliest  efforts 
of  human  science'  ami  ingenuity.’ 

W  o  have  small  disposition  to  examine  the  works  of  the  snvnfn; 
here  referred  to,  tor  the  purpose  of  aseertaining  in  what  terms 
they  may  have  e\presse<l  the  opinion  assigned  to  them,  since  not 
even  their  authority  could  reconcile  us  to  an  hypothesis  so  eom- 
pletely  <lestitute  either  of  intrinsic  plausibility,  or  of  positive  evi- 
tlence.  Nor  does  Mr.  Hoskins  adequately  supply  their  absence, 
bv  a  clear  and  extensive  induction  of  ancient  testimonies.  Wc 
sus|H'ct,  iuileed,  from  the  extremely  defective  and  awkw’ard  way 
in  which  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  is  handled,  as  well  as  from 
sumlry  perilous  stumbles  in  his  Latinity,  that  he  is  not  much 
skilbnl  in  these  matters.  He  seems,  in  fact,  himself  somewhat 
aware  of  this,  for  he  rests  his  decisions  mainly  on  a  subtler  kind 
of  knowledgt',  a  faculty  of  discrimination  which,  how  satisfactory 
soever  it  may  In'  to  his  own  feelings,  will  not,  we  fear,  commend 
itself  to  the  confidence  of  others.  Ifut  more  of  this  hereafter. 
Our  further  comments  will  find  a  titter  place  when  we  reach  the 
hK'alities  to  which  his  criticisms  refer. 

Originally  intending  to  pty  a  brief  visit  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile,  Mr.  Hoskins  was  tempteil  by  the  marvels  of  Thebes,  to  a 
much  longer  sojourn  ;  ami  he  ultimately  determined,  with  an 
imagination  kindUxl  by  the  anticipatetl  glories  of  Merot',  to  en¬ 
counter  the  privations  and  fierils  of  a  desert  journey,  that  he 
might  study,  at  the  fountain-heml,  the  first  outbreaking  of  Kur(>- 
f^ean  civilisation  and  refinement.  One  great  inducement  to  this 
stc])  odertHl  itself  in  the  actual  presence  of  an  Italian  artist,  much 
praiscil  by  Mr.  H.  for  professional  skill,  and  further  recom- 
mende<l,  not  onlv  bv  his  own  assurances  of  great  pt'Tsoual  valour, 
•  but  by  the  contribution  of  a  double-l>aiTelied  blunderbuas  to  thi 
general  sryatem  of  defence.  The  Signor's  resolution  docs  not. 
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however,  seem  to  have  been  tull  proof:  he  exhibiunl  tViHjuent 
symptoms  of  retrograiUtion,  aiul  gave  way  to  despair  when  the 
casualties  of  the  road  denied  him  his  habitual  soup.  With  this 
efticient  ally,  and  with  the  further  aid  of  a  ramvnt  luridn^  Mr. 
Hoskins  was  prepared  to  HU  his  portfolio  with  correct  drawings  of 
the  antiquities  of  lJp|HT  Nubia  and  ancient  ^leroc.  He  was  the 
more  anxious  to  elfect  this  purpose,  in  cimscquence  of  a  well 
grounded  suspicion  that  much  of  \^hat  had  been  given  to  the 
world  as  genuine  illustrations  of  Ethiopian  anticiuity  had  very 
little  pretension  to  accuracy:  the  drawings  of  ('aillaud,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  appear  to  fail  lamentably  in  this  respect. 

It  was  early  in  February,  lH<‘^h^hen  Mr.  Hoskins  commenced 
his  journey ;  and  reaching  Assuan  on  the  .'Sth,  lie  succeeded, 
after  much  delay,  in  procuring  camels  for  his  journey  to  Mak- 
karif,  the  capital  of  IJerbiT,  including  a  harrassing  and  smnewhat 
perilous  reav/i  of  the  great  Nubian  desert.  Mr.  H.  was  a  good 
deal  annoyed  by  the  apprehensions  of  his  attendants  and  the  tre¬ 
pidations  of  the  valorous  Signor  Handoni,  previously  to  starting : 
they  had  listened  to  the  orientalisms  of  the  Arab  merchants  until 
they  had  come  to  ‘  hold  each  strange  talc  devoutly  true,’  and  to 
indulge  a  very  natural  dread  of  a  territory  where,  to  use  the  ex¬ 
pressive  language  of  the  ^  Uais  of  the  (’ataract,’  it  rai)nt  fire. 
The  earlier  jiart  of  the  road  lay  along  the  hanks  of  the  Nile. 

*  The  best  way  of  seeing  to  advantage  the  scenery  on  the  Nile,  is, 
certainly*  to  ride  on  its  banks  ;  in  a  boat  the  effect  is  lost.  The  finest 
view  we  have  had  this  morning,  was  in  descending  from  the  mountains 
opposite  Tafcy.  The  biisalt  and  red,  hut  exteriorly  dark*cohmred 
granite,  contrasted  with  the  light  red  s;ind  of  the  desert,  similar  nn'ks 
and  sands  in  the  distance,  in  the  midst  the  serjientine  river,  with  its 
verdant  banks,  adorned  with  groves  of  jiahn  trees  and  the  interesting 
remains  of  temples,  all  illumined  with  the  elearCst  blue  sky  and  the 
most  gorgeous  sunset,  formed  often  a  scene  to  which  few  painters 
could  do  justice.  Though  not  romantic  nor  strikingly  ]iictures<|ue, 
according  to  the  original  import  of  those  terms,  yet  the  extraordinary 
contrast  and  magical  efft^ct  proiluced  by  this  wonderful  combination  of 
brilliant  colours,  are  magnificent,  and  prewnt  almost  insujierable  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  artist  who  attempts  faithfully  to  delineate  such  a  land¬ 
scape.’ 

At  Korosko,  the  travellers  left  the  Nile,  and  entered  on  the  de¬ 
sert.  They  had  met,  on  their  way,  various  parties  who  hml  Just 
crossed  the  arid  tract  on  which  they  were  almut  to  enter ;  and 
from  all  they  had  received  the  same  friendly  advice — Iwtk  to  your 
water  akiu^.  Vet  were  they  put  to  much  inconvenience  by  ne¬ 
gligence  in  this  important  matter ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  fault 
lay  w  ith  the  Signor,  to  whose  su]Hrintendence  this  department 
of  the  commissariat  was  entrusted.  The  skins  provided  were 
old,  and  their  leakage  became  alarming  at  a  very  early  period. 
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The  circumstances  of  their  road  were  hot  such  as  to  afford  the 
party  niucli  consolation  in  this  trouble,  since  they  were  traversing 
the  linhr  livla  *1A/,  the  ‘  Sea  without  water,'  and  they  not  unfre- 
quently  ])asscd  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  camels,  victims  to  the 
privations  and  exbaustion  of  these  dreary  regions.  Mr.  Hoskins 
seems  rather  inclined  to  question  the  ]>erfect  accuracy  of  Hruce's 
glowpig  descri})tions  of  the  sand-storm,  with  its  moving  meteoric 
columns,  and  gives  a  more  simj)le,  yet  sufliciently  impressive  re- 
})resentation  of  the  real  scene. 

*  The  waiuloring  Arabs  toll  the  wonion,  chililreii,  and  peasants  of 
the  Nile,  fearful  stories  of  the  whhljxxtl  of  the  desert,  and  the  ter¬ 
rible  sinuMun  ;  hut  such  tales,  embellished  by  an  oriental  imagination, 
will  rarely  bear  investigation.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  there  are  certain  gusts  of  wind  which  occasionally  sweep  m’er 
these  deserts,  with  clouds  of  sand,  which  prevent  your  distinguishing 
any  object  at  all  distant  ;  but  these  are  not  very  danger(»us  to  caravans, 
except  in  tlu>se  tracts  where  there  are  immense  hills,  or  accumulations 
of  liglit  sand,  such  as  I  have  seen  near  the  Oasis  Magna,  in  the  Libyan 
desert.  The  custom  of  caravans,  when  they  have  the  misfortune  to 
meet  witli  such  blasts,  is  to  pitch  their  tents  and  shelter  themselves 
within  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  sand,  they  are  always 
safe  if  they  can  reach  the  summit,  or  place  themselves  under  covert  of 
a  hill.  I  will  mentimi  here  an  instance  of  this  kind,  which  in  re¬ 
turning  from  my  first  voyage  up  the  Nile  to  the  Second  Cataract, 
along  with  Mr.  Vonsonby,  he  and  I  witnessed,  tm  the  14th  of  April, 
IHIllf.  We  were  <m  the  ]>oint  of  going  that  evening  to  the  Isle  of 
Klephantina,  when  a  violent  storm,  which,  considering  the  season, 
though  rather  Uh)  early,  I  might  almost  call  Khampseen,  came  on. 
"I'lie  w  hole  day  had  InaMi  unusally  hazy,  the  air  thick  and  exceedingly 
oj»pressive.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  thermometer  was  8()”  in  the 

shade . the  day  following,  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  711'’* 

About  five  o’chn'k  an  immense  cloud  of  sand  came  sweeping  along 
w  ith  a  w  ind  so  violent,  that  a  IxKit  which  was  crossing  the  river  to  the 
island  was  driven  back,  and  the  air  became  so  turbid  and  impregnated 
with  saml,  that  it  was  imjHissible  to  distinguish  any  object  ten  yards 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  We  heard  the  peasjints  in  the  fields, 
seemingly  wild  w  ith  confusion  and  alarm,  calling  aloud  to  each  other 
and  for  their  children  ;  and  W'hen  the  sand  enveloped  them  from  our 
sight,  w'e  still  heard  their  cries.  A  scene  so  strange  and  impressive  I 
shall  never  forget.  The  gjile  blew  alnu»st  directly  from  the  west,  and 
scx'med  to  he  a  specimen  of  those  which  have  successively  swept  bi'- 
fon'  them  the  hills  of  light  hxisc  sand,  which,  us  the  Egyptian  tra¬ 
veller  will  nH?ollect,  have  completely  smothered  the  cultivated  land 
on  tlie  western  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Assuan.  We  endeavoured 
to  shelter  ourselves  from  it  as  well  as  the  old  window’s  of  our  cangia 
would  j>ermit ;  but  the  sand  penetrated  every  where,  into  my  bed, 
arms,  instruments,  and  linen  ;  and  even  my  W’atch  W’as  affected.* 

At  Makkarif,  the  provincial  governor,  Abbas  Bey,  gave  them 
a  most  hospitable  reception  treating  them  with  a  lilierality  not 
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very  common  in  a  'I'lirk,  and  the  more  remarkable,  beeauso  he 
was  given  expressly  to  understand  that  Mr.  Hoskins  was  not  pre- 
])ared  to  make  the  usual  returns.  His  Kxeelleney  wits,  however, 
somewhat  given  to  mischievous  jokes,  and  he  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  his  humour  very  little  to  the  taste  of  his  visitors,  by  deceiving 
a  lad  of  eighteen,  who  was  detained  as  a  hostage,  into  the  belief 
that  they  were  executioners  sent  from  (’airo  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  striking  ofl  his  head.  The  youth  sat  quietly  during 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  while  Handoni  was  tinishing  his  ])or- 
trait,  expecting  every  minute  to  be  his  last,  and  received  with 
‘  a  look  of  bewildered  delight,’  the  intimation  that  ‘  he  might 
get  up,’  and  the  gratuity  which  Mr.  Hoskins  put  into  his  hand. 

The  principal  tribes  of  Arabs  in  this  region  are  the  Bisha- 
rcen,  and  the  Ababdes.  The  former  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
unmanageable  ;  but  they  are  kej)t  under  control  by  an  unrelent¬ 
ing  exercise  of  treachery  and  the  strong  hand.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  terror  which  Mahomined  Ali  has,  at  an  immense  cost  of  life, 
impressed  iqion  the  natives,  that  a  small  frontier  h>ree  of  400 
cavalry  suffices  to  kee])  in  subjection  a  ])opulaUon  of  80,000,  and 
to  hold  in  check  the  powerful  and  iiule])t‘ndent  tribes  of  the 
neighbouring  desert.  Marcll  lid. —  Mr.  Hoskins,  refreshed  by 
his  sojourn  at  Makkarif,  embarked  on  the  Nile,  and  passing  vil¬ 
lage  after  village  with  a  flowing  sheet,  moored  at  evening  op¬ 
posite  the  enihoucliure  of  the  Mugrum,  the  ancient  Astaboras, 
which  joins,  at  Unmatur,  the  liiver  of  Egypt,  and  appears  to  How 
through  a  more  verdant  and  picturesque  country  than  the  more 
noble  stream.  On  the  4th,  early  in  the  morning,  he  reached 
‘  the  site  of  the  ancient  ca])ital  of  Jsthiopia,’  marked  by  the 
striking  ap]H'arancc  of  groups  of  ]>yrainids,  the  remains  of  an 
extensive  burial-ground — a  ‘city  of  the  dead.’ 

‘  Never’,  writes  ^Ir.  IIo.skins,  ‘were  my  feelings  m(»re  ardently  ex¬ 
cited,  than  in  approaching,  after  so  tedious  a  journey,  to  this  mag¬ 
nificent  Necropolis.  The  apjiearance  of  the  pyramids,  in  the  distance, 
announced  their  importance  ;  hut  I  was  gratilied  hejaind  iny  m(»st 
sanguine  ex|)ectations,  when  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  them. 
The  pyramids  of  Geezah  are  magnificent,  wonderful  from  their  stu¬ 
pendous  magnitude ;  hut  for  picturesque  effect,  and  elegance  of  archi¬ 
tectural  design,  I  infinitely  jirefer  those  of  Merve.  I  expected  to  find 
few  such  remains  liere,  aiid  certainly  nothing  so  imposing,  so  interest¬ 
ing  as  tliese  sepulchres,  doubtless  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Kthiopia. 
I  sUhkI  for  some  time  lost  in  admiration.  From  every  pijint  of  view  I 
saw  magnificent  groups,  pyramid  rising  hchind  pyramid,  while  the 
dilapidated  state  of  manv  did  not  render  them  les.s  interesting,  though 
less  U-aiitiful  as  works  of  art.  I  easily  restored  them  in  my  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  these  eflects  of  the  ravages  of  time  carried  hack  my  thoughts 
to  more  distant  ages.’ 

Ves,  Mr.  Hoskins’s  ‘imagination’  is  apt  at  restoration,  and 
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plays  him  the  same  sort  of  trick  that  presents  to  the  poet's  ‘  ex- 
‘  cited’  vision,  ‘  Helen’s  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt.’  We  say 
nothing  against  their  ]ncturesquenes6 ;  we  can  quite  understand 
that  they  must  have  l^en  ‘  interesting’  in  the  extreme ;  and  wc 
may  admit  that,  if  so  heterogeneous  a  member  as  an  upright 
portico,  must,  in  clear  contradiction  of  the  primitive  idea,  and  in 
direct  interference  with  its  characteristic  lines,  lx?  stuck  in  the 
j)yramid,  then  these  outworks  may  serve,  as  well  as  any  other,  to 
intlict  mortal  injury  on  the  sublime  simplicity  of  its  form  and 
iH'aring.  Hut  when  Mr.  H.  goes  on  to  claim,  not  merely  on 
slight  grounds,  but  absolutely  without  the  sliadow  of  evidence, 
for  these  every  way  questionable  remains,  and  for  a  space  of 
alM)Ut  2000  feet  in  length  covered  with  fragments  of  now  undis- 
tinguishable  structures,  the  importance  due  to  the  ‘  renuiins  of 
‘  the  ancient  ea])ital  of  Ethiopia  ’,  the  original  seat  and  source  of 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  art, — wc  must  be  allowed  to  express  our 
entire  dissent  from  his  o]>inions.  Wc  mean  no  disrespect  to  this 
gentleman,  but  we  are  l>ound  to  caution  our  readers  against  un¬ 
authenticated  theories ;  and,  while  we  allow  him  ample  credit 
for  talent  and  enterprise,  we  cannot  dissemble  our  conviction, 
that  he  has  cherished  a  favourite  notion  till  he  has  become  blind 
to  its  fallacy.  He  may  think  the  slenderer  forms  of  these  pyra¬ 
mids  liner  than  the  more  massive  proportions  of  the  Egyptian 
edillces  ;  this  is  a  mere  alfair  of  taste,  in  which,  though  wc  differ 
from  him,  we  have  no  disposition  to  cimtest  the  point ;  but  when 
he  alHrms  that  in  their  ]>ortie(H's  ‘  we  can  clearly  trace  the  origin 
‘of  the  Egy])tiau  ]>ro]>ylons,’  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that 
we  can  trace  no  sueli  origination.  'I’lie  combination  of  j)yramid 
and  ])orch  appears  to  have  been  an  afler- thought, — the  fancy  of 
some  inferior  architect  who,  seeing  that  the  two  things  were  ex¬ 
cellent  aj)art,  took  it  for  granted  that  they  must  he  superexccllcnt 
together.  Hut  that  we  may  not  incur  the  least  hazard  of  mis¬ 
representing  Mr.  Hoskins,  he  shall  have  the  advantage  of  his 
own  summary. 

‘  A  (luostioii  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  literary  men 
is,  whetlier  the  Ethiopians  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  from 
the  EgyjUians,  or  the  latter  from  the  former.  One  of  these  hypo¬ 
theses  must  l>e  admitted,  as  the  similarity  of  the  style  evidently  denotes 
a  con\mon  origin.  Thest'  pyramids  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the 
remotest  ngi'.  No  edifice,  |H'rhaps,  is  better  calculated  to  resist  the 
ravagi's  of  time  or  the  destructive  efforts  of  man,  than  the  pyramid  ; 
particularly  when  constructed  as  these  are,  without  any  chambers  in 
the  interior.  In  a  cimntry  where  earthquakes  are  unknown,  little 
rain  falls,  and  the  w  ind  is  seldom  violent,  ages  must  elapse  before  these 
vast  massi's  of  stone  w  ould  be  much  dilapidated,  unless  buried  by  the 
desert,  or  cjirriiHl  away  by  man  as  materials  for  other  buildings.  The 
porticoes  even  of  the  pyramids  that  are  standing,  although  a&ptcd  to 
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their  pruportiuus,  are  aliiuiKt  all  injured,  and  Iuu^t  of  them  destroyoil. 
There  are  no  symptoms  of  fanatical  violence  having  l>een  exercisi'd  on 
what  remains.  Their  mined  and  defaced  condition  must  be  entirely 
attributed  to  their  great  antiipiity.  The  sculpture  is  in  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  stylo,  which  can  scarcely  bi*  called  giH>d ;  the  large  figures,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  display  a  certain  rotundity  of  form  which  I  never  observeil  in 
any  Kgyptian  sculpture.  The  smaller  figures  have  also  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  ;  but  from  their  dimensions,  it  is  not  (jnite  so  percept ibm,  at 
least,  not  so  striking.  The  hieroglyphics  are  very  much  defaced; 
indeed,  those  I  have  copied  are  almost  all  that  remain.  The  Kthi- 
opians  did  not  grouj)  their  hieroglyphics  so  well  as  the  Egyptians ; 
their  striking  deficiency  in  this  respect,  proves  either  a  great  cor¬ 
ruption  from  the  Egyptian  style,  t»r  most  probably  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  made  by  the  latter  on  tlie  Ethiopian  invention.  This  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  Diodorus  informs  us  that  the  knowledge  of 
hieroglyphics  was,  in  Egypt,  confined  to  the  priests ;  but  that  in 
Ethiopia,  they  were  understood  by  all. 

'  To  any  one  who,  like  me,  has  made  a  long  study  of  Egyptian 
monuments,  the  style  of  the  sculpture,  even  in  the  absence  ot  any 
known  name,  is  generally  sufficient  to  determine  its  epoch.  This 
fact,  of  which  those  travellers  who  have  sjieiit  any  length  of  time  in 
Egypt  will  be  fully  aware,  may  give  additional  weight  to  my  oiiinion 
of  this  sculpture.  It  is  all  executed  in  basso-relievo,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  hieroglyphics,  w'hith  are  in  intaglio.* 

Mr.  Hoskins  proceeds  to  characterize  this  scul])ture  as  inferior 
to  the  ‘  best’  that  ornaments  the  temples  and  monuments  of 
Thebes,  and  as  bearing  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  various 
styles  that  are  to  be  traced  through  the  successive  ages  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  art.  Neither  is  it  to  be  taken  as  exhibiting  signs  of  the 
decadence  or  corruption  of  an  earlier  and  better  scliool.  It  bears 
the  stain])  of  originality  ;  it  may  have  communicated,  but  it  is 
not  derived  ;  its  decorations  arc  ])eculiar  ‘  to  the  country’,  as  arc 
its  rc])resentations  of  riles  and  manners.  ‘  I  should  say,  there- 
‘  fore,’  concludes  Mr.  Hoskins,  ‘  that  the  Kthiojiian  style  is 
‘  antecedent  to  the  others ;  that  it  is  the  earliest,  though  not  the 
‘  liest.’ 

N()w  w’e  must  frankly  confess  our  inability  to  deal  with  this 
sort  of  discussion.  It  makes  no  approach  to  reasoning,  but  claims 
to  pass  current,  on  the  ground  of  an  assumjition  whicli  we  feel  no 
inclination  to  concede.  \Vc  put  no  faith  in  the  critical  tact  for 
which  Mr.  H.  would  take  crt‘dit.  In  the  course  of  a  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  ex]>erience  in  matters  of  art,  we  have  had  occasion,  in  not 
a  few  cases,  to  see  similar  ])retensions  brought  to  the  test  and 
found  wanting.  The  faculty  in  which,  in  his  own  ca.se,  Mr. 
Hoskins  is  di8]K>sed  to  place  such  unhesitating  confidence,  re¬ 
quires  so  much  study  in  its  acquisition,  and  so  much  caution  in 
its  ap])lication  ;  it  is  so  liable  to  be  throw  n  out  by  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  to  b(‘  influenced  by  preconceived  hypothesis ; 
that  we  reject  it  altogether  as  an  element  of  controversy,  though 
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wc  have  made  prDof  of  its  value  as  an  auxiliary  in  duhious  and  in¬ 
ferential  investij^ations,  where  no  motive  existed  for  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  collateral  evidence  into  a  decisive  criterion.  llefore  we 
puss  from  this  ])art  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  expedient  to  state 
that  the  ])orticoes  to  which  we  have  made  reference,  arc  of  con¬ 
siderable  projection,  w  ith  a  pcr]>endicular  ta<,'adc ;  that  nearly 
every  ])yramid  has  one  of  t])ese  a])})cndages ;  and  that  the  largest 
of  the  pyramids  docs  not  measure  more  than  sixty -three  feet 
s(iiiare  at  the  base.  As  one  specimen  of  the  contradictions  into 
wiiicli  the  love  of  theory  has  led  Mr.  Hoskins,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  he  ascribes  the  ‘  ruined  and  defaced  condition  ’  of  these 
monuments  ‘entirely  to  their  great  antiquity;’  yet,  his  own 
plates  clearly  show  that  the  stone-work  has  been  forcibly  dis¬ 
placed  ;  and  his  own  statements  admit,  that  ‘  attempts  liave  been 
‘  made  to  open  many  of  the  pyramids.'  He  denies  that  the  di¬ 
lapidations  exhibit  any  ‘  syinpunns  t>f  fanatical  violence:'  that 
they  sliow  sym])toms  of  violence  is  very  ])lain,  and  it  signifies 
nothing  to  the  fact,  whether  it  were  ])romj)ted  by  curiosity,  avii- 
rice,  or  bigotry. 

^Alareh  J-*  the  date  of  Mr.  II.'s  arrival  at  Shendy,  the 
ea]>ital  of  the  j)rovince,  but  still  exliibiting  the  effects  of  tlie 
terrible  vengeance  inflicted  for  the  murder  of  Ismael  Pasha;  an 
event,  however,  which  seems  to  have  been  entirely  owing  to  his 
own  im])rudenee.  Soon  after  leaving  this  town,  considerable 
alarm  was  exeited  in  the  eamp,  by  re])orts  and  by  actual  traces  of 
lions,  which  had  made  llicir  lair  amid  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Wady  Owataib.  'I'hese  remains  are  altogether  of  inferior  cha¬ 
racter,  and  Mr.  Hoskins  a])pcars  to  have  decisively  refuted  the 
suggestions  of  ('aillaud  and  Hecren:  the  first  having  made  a 
])lausible  guess  that,  in  their  entire  state,  they  might  have 
Ih'cu  ‘  a  college  of  ])riests';  and  the  CTcrman  Professor  ventur¬ 
ing  on  the  more  magnilicent  siqqmsition,  that  here  stood  the 
‘  celebrated  Ammonium.'  Elaborate  and  instructive  illustrations 
of  these  ruins  are  given  among  Mr.  H.'s  plates,  ('ircumstances, 
of  which  not  the  least  troublesome  was  the  restiveness  of  Signor 
llandoni,  now  compelled  Mr.  H.  to  turn  homeward,  when  within 
a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
the  ‘  White'  and  the  ‘  Hlue,'  which  in  their  union  form  the 
Nile.  We  shall  take  this  op])ortunity  of  extracting  Ids  observ¬ 
ations  on  the  practicability  of  exploring  the  branch  which  was 
left  unvisited  by  Hruce,  and  of  which  our  knowledge  is  still  so 
limited. 

*  As  to  the  Hahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  River,  it  would  he  extremely 
diilieult,  if  not  impossible,  to  penetrate  to  any  distance  on  its  hanks; 
and  it  is  now  more  than  ever  impracticable  to  attempt  the  discovery 
of  its  source.  The  Ciovernor  at  Kordofan  has  his  ^^azivahy  or  hwwt 
for  slaves,  on  the  banks  of  that  river ;  there  is,  therefore,  scarcely  a 
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f:iinily  in  that  part  tliat  has  not  lost  some  relation, — lathers  their  sons, 
hnshaiuls  their  wives,  brothers  their  sisters,  ehihlren  their  parents, — 
and  all  would  rejoice  to  aven;je  their  loss  on  the  first  white  man  who 
should  im])rudently  venture  into  their  territory.  'I  he  source  of  the 
Nile,  could  oidy,  1  conceive,  he  discovered  by  an  armed  force;  and 
even  that  method  would  ])resent  jjreat  dilHcidties.  It  would  recpiire 
a  lar<;e  army  to  subdue  the  j^reat  extent  of  country  throuj^h  w  hich  the 
Bahr  el  Ahiad  probably  passes.  Not  oidy  the  chiefs,  hut  the  whole 
))opidation,  instead  of  any  of  them  joining  the  standard  of  the  invader, 
or  turnishing  him  with  provisions,  would  resolutely  opjmse  him. 
I'iach  man  woidd  light  with  desperation  for  the  preservation  of  his 
property,  family,  and  liberty.  The  Shillooks,  Numrum,  and  other 
l)rave  and  warlike  tribes  on  the  White  River,  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
wretched  lot  of  their  brethren  in  Cairo.  Many  a  fugitive  slave  has 
carried  the  intelligence  to  his  tribe  of  the  misery  and  hardships  they 

endured  after  they  were  taken  prisoners . 'I’he  traveller  being 

hronch  or  Ihiglisln  would  be  of  no  avail.  'I'hey  ilistinguish  but  two 
races,  Ragan  and  Mahometan,  and  two  colours,  black  anti  white,  their 
friends  and  enemies.’ 

On  his  return,  Mr.  Hoskins  preferred  crossing  the  Hahiouda 
Desert  to  following  the  circuitous  course  of  the  Nile  ;  and  wc  find 
him,  after  an  eight  days'  ])ilgrimagc  among  sand  and  rocks,  ex¬ 
amining  the  mined  temples  of  (iihel  el  Ihrkel.  'Fhese  are  well 
described,  with  such  a  lilnral  ap])ropriation  of  views,  ])lans,  and 
details,  as  might  almost  render  description  sn])erlluous.  Here, 
too,  is  a  Nccro])olis,  with  pyramids  anti  their  ]u)rches.  Old  and 
New  Dongolah,  the  first  nearly  deserted,  the  latter  flourishing, 
were  then  siiecessively  visited  hy  the  travellers,  and  many  in¬ 
teresting  ])articulars  connected  with  native  manners  and  local  cir- 
cninstanees  are  given,  hut  in  too  desultory  a  manner  for  con¬ 
venient  citation.  In  the  island  of  Argo,  *\lr.  H.  found  two  cu¬ 
rious,  though  rather  rudely  executed,  colossal  statues,  with  other 
sculptural  remains.  At  Ilaffeer,  April  20,  the  ])arty  was  thrown 
into  consternation  hy  intelligence  that  their  road  homewards  was 
interrupted  hy  a  forinidahlc  insurrection.  A  few  weeks,  however, 
and  a  little  exertion,  sufficed  to  disperse  the  insurgents  ;  and 
early  in  June  Mr.  Hoskins  was  (piietly  sketching,  on  his  home¬ 
ward  route,  the  ruins  of  Solih,  of  which  the  most  interesting  part 
is  a  temple,  of  the  ‘  purest  Egyptian  architecture,'  dating  from 
the  "  time  of  the  warlike  and  victorious  Amunoph  III.'  Our  in- 
defatigable  Traveller,  as  yet  hut  half  escaped  from  marauding 
Arabs,  has  given  his  readers  am])le  proof  of  his  diligence  here,  in 
a  valuable  series  of  well  executed  lithogra])hs  from  his  own  and 
his  artist's  sketches  and  measurements.  It  is  curious  to  mark 
the  difference  of  human  motives.  Actuated  hy  the  love  of  science 
and  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  Mr.  Hoskins  was  exploring  the  relics 
of  high  antiquity  for  illustrations  of  ancient  times  and  usages, 
while  his  native  attendants  could  conceive  of  no  cause  .adequate 
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to  the  effect,  but  the  expectation  of  discovering  among  this  wreck 
of  old  magnificence,  the  treasures  of  forgotten  kings. 

*  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  the  ridiculous  stories  which  the 
Arabs  relate  of  these  fancied  discoveries.  I  will,  however,  mention 
one  or  two  as  characteristic.  On  our  return  from  the  colossid  statues 
in  the  island  of  Argo,  to  the  house  of  Melek  Tumbol,  one  of  his  cash- 
kec|H'rs  asked  me  if  we  had  found  any  gold  ;  and  he  stated,  as  a  fact, 
to  a  cn>wd  of  Arabs  in  the  room  (swearing  by  his  beard  and  the  pro¬ 
phet),  that  at  a  ruin  called  Dendcra,  in  Egypt,  he  accompanied  two 
Englishmen,  who  obtained  an  immense  treasure.  The  devil  refused 
it,  until  they  should  give  him  a  water-melon  to  allay  his  thirst.  The 
Englishmen  then  sent  him  all  the  way  to  Kennah  for  the  melon, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  devil  smelt  the  fine  odour  of  the  fruit,  gold 
came  down  like  rain.  This  the  man  declared  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  all  the  Arabs  implicitly  l)elieved  him.  At  (iibel  el  Birkel, 
the  natives  conceived  that  my  examinations  were  made  only  to  find 
gold  ;  and  they  supposed  me  less  fortunate,  or  less  clever,  than  the 
last  European,  a  noble  lord,  who  visited  those  ruins,  who  was  stated 
to  have  found  such  a  quantity,  in  the  form  of  a  granite  lion,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  have  a  boat  from  Dongolah  to  carry  if  down  to  Egypt.* 

With  the  ruins  of  Solih,  the  more  important  novelties  of  the 
volume  cease ;  though  much  that  is  valuable  and  interesting  will 
Ih?  found  in  IVIr.  H.’s  dissertations  on  his  favourite  theory,  and  in 
the  bc'autiful  colouretl  drawings  which  illustrate  both  ancient 
manners,  and  the  existing  monuments  of  antique  art.  Of  that 
theory  we  have  already  given  our  opinion,  and  we  shall  not  renew 
the  subject  here.  One  of  the  miscellaneous  notes  we  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  extract,  as  an  emphatic  exem])lification  of  the  mischievous 
working  of  a  superstition  which  offers  so  high  a  premium  to  hypo¬ 
crisy  and  craft. 

‘  Our  pilot  afforded  us  a  curious  exhibition,  although  not,  I  believe, 
uncommon  ;  but  to  us  it  was  new.  He  pretended,  or  believed,  that 
his  saint,  to  whom  he  liad  been  addressing  his  evening  dev(»tions,  had 
entered  his  Ixuly,  and  he  immediately  fell  into  the  most  violent  pa¬ 
roxysms,  throwing  his  arms  alnnit,  rolling  his  head,  and  twisting  his 
Unly  in  a  very  outrageous  manner :  sometimes  he  held  up  his  hands, 
luul  shook,  as  in  the  most  dreadful  convulsions,,  grimning  most  pite¬ 
ously,  and  gabbling  forth  all  sorts  of  gibberish.  The  sailors  made  a 
circle  round  him,  and  continued  making  low  obeisances,  calling  on 
Mahomet  to  assist  him,  for  nearly  two  hours;  they  believe  that  unless 
they  did  this,  the  saint  would  never  have  left  him,  and  he  would  pn>- 
bably  have  died.  This  man,  in  his  madness,  seemed  to  have  a  great 
jeidiuisy  for  his  honour  ;  one  of  the  mariners  was  sleeping  on  board  the 
boat,  while  the  others  were  on  the  banks  praying  for  them;  on  a  sud¬ 
den  he  darted  into  the  Inxit,  and,  had  he  not  been  detained,  would 
have  roughly  used  the  drowsy  mariner.  After  all  the  Mahometans 
near  had  joined  the  circle  to  pray  for  his  recovery,  he  returned  by  de¬ 
grees  to  his  senses :  when  the  fit  was  over,  he  lay  for  some  time  ap- 
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pttrently  quite  exhausted.  The  man  is  remarkable  at  other  timeg  for 
the  mildness  of  his  manner^  and  is  (Hie  of  the  finest  looking  Nubigns  I 
have  seen,  being  aliovc  six  feet  high,  with  uncommonly  handsome  fea¬ 
tures.  The  p(H)ple  consider  those  who  are  thus  possessed  as  peculi¬ 
arly  favoured . After  death,  they  are  generally  considered  as 

saints,  and  have  tombs  erected  to  them  by  the  government.* 

Among  the  distinctions  which  Mr.  Hoskins  assigns  to  his  great 
originators  of  all  the  great  discoveries  in  art,  he  claims  for  tliem 
the  invention  of  the  arch ;  and  he  has  given  various  specimens 
of  that  great  architectural  feature,  for  which  he  claims  Ethiopian 
parentage,  and  the  very  highest  antiquity.  We  cannot  now  enter 
upon  the  inquiry  ;  it  must  sufhee  here  to  say,  that  we  place  no 
reliance  on  his  dates,  and  that  his  examples  contain,  in  our  view, 
palpable  evidences  of  much  more  recent  construction.  It  is,  on 
the  face  of  the  matter,  absurd  to  believe  that  so  cardinal  a  dis¬ 
covery  should  be  j)ut  to  so  little  use  as  to  afford  no  more  than 
some  naif-dozen  or  half-score  existing  specimens;  and  that  the 
long  succession  of  Egyptian  architecture  would  not  supply  deci¬ 
sive  evidence  of  its  extensive  employment,  had  it  been  really 
known  in  the  palmy  days  of  Merve  or  Mizraim. 

Art.  V.  A  Memorial  to  his  Majesty^ s  Government  on  the  danger 
of  intermeddling  with  Church  Rates,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Silver, 
D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  CharlburVi  formerly  Anglo-Saxon  Professor,  and 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  “  To  the  Church-rate 
ought  all  the  folc  to  contribute  according  to  Law.”  Leges  Canuti, 
A.D.  lOK).  Oxford:  Parker,  11135. — pp.  71* 

2.  The  LaWf  Practice,  and  Principles  of  Church  Rates ;  (including 
Dr.  Lushingtoifs  Opinion ;)  being  a  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
a  numerous  Vestry  Meeting  in  Louth,  Oct.  2d,  1H34,  when  a 
Church  rate  w’as  refused.  Published  under  the  Superintendence; 
of  the  Committee  for  Opj)osing  the  Rate.  8vo.,  pp.  132.  Price 
H.  6d,  Louth. 

f  N  these  two  pamphlets,  our  readers  will  find  pretty  nearly  all 
^  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  theory,  the  Jtfs  di- 
vinum^  the  law,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  the  practice,  and  the 
principle  of  the  Church-rate.  We  should  regret  not  having  be¬ 
fore  drawn  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  second  of  the  two, 
had  we  not  now  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the  whole  subject 
before  them,  with  all  the  aid  that  Anglo-Saxon  lore  can  supply, 
and  of  shewing  upon  what  grounds  the  Church  as  by  law  esta¬ 
blished,  rests  its  claim  to  this  *  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  most 
‘  universal  payment  in  the  empire ! — the  Dmium  Deo  which 
‘  binds  all  tlie  social  powers  together.’ 

Oxford  brings  forth  strange  things,  but  this  mcmorial—be  it 
for  ever  known  as  tfu*  Silver  Memorial — is,  we  must  think,  the 
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Dic>9t  prodigious  pnKluction  of  orthodox  scholarship  that  ever  saw 
the  lif^ht.  As  a  literary  curiosity,  it  is  not  less  worthy  of  pre¬ 
servation  than  an  antediluvian  fossil  or  a  Hahylonian  hrick.  Nay, 
a  contenipirary  journalist  has  gone  so  far  as  to  aflirin  tliat  ‘  no- 
‘  thing  like  it  has  a])peared  since  Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  a 
‘  gudgeon  dived  into  the  sea  of  milk  and  lished  uj)  the  four 
‘  vedas/  'I'hc  theory  of  Dr.  Silver  respecting  ])roperty  and  the 
social  powers,  may  indeed  fairly  vie  with  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Hindoos.  In  his  political  system,  the  (’hurch  rate  is  the  tortoise 
which  supports  the  cle]>hant  which  su])])orts  the  globe.  His 
reasoning  reminds  us  of  that  luminous  and  admirably  connected 
chain  of  se(|uences,  of  which  the  cardinal  proposition  is,  ‘  This 
‘  is  the  House  that  .lack  huilt.** 

|{easoning  indeed  becomes  superfluous,  when  a  Writer  has  to 
cleal  with  such  incontrovertible  facts  or  self-evident  truths  as  the 
Divine  origin  of  freehold  pro])erty,  established  in  the  days  of 
Peleg,  and  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  about  which  (’ain  and 
Abel  (piarrelled  *.  ‘  Now*  with  the  right  of  ])rimogeniture,'*  says 

the  Auricu  Anglo-Saxon  I’rofessor,  ‘  or  freehold  ])ro])erty,  the 
‘  (’hurch  Hate  is  closely  connected;  for,  without  the  ba])tism  and 
‘  the  marriage,  both  religious  contracts  made  in  the  (’hurch,  the 
‘  primogeniture'  conveying  the  religious  title  also  would  never 
‘  have  existed,  'rhis  is  the  reason  why  that  species  of  ])roperty 
‘  was  alone  considered  real  ]>ro])erty  ;  why,  till  lately,  it  alone 
‘  was  trusted  w  ith  the  legislative  vote ;  and  why,  till  within  a 
‘  century,  freeliohlers  alone  were  jurymen.'  ’That  (’ain  was  the 
first  heir  to  a  freehold  estate,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  he  was 
moreover,  it  ap]>ears,  the  first  hereditary  clergyman  ;  for,  says 
Dr.  Silver,  *  ]>rimogeniture  had  another  ])rivilege  joined  to  it  by 
‘  Divine  appointment;  it  inherited  the  pricstliood,  and  a  right 
‘  of  su]H'riority  in  con8e(|uence  of  both  powers.'  ..Vbel  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  Dissenter;  and  he  was  treated  accord¬ 
ingly.  ‘  'I’he  religion  attached  to  this  priesthood,'  continues  our 
learned  Antediluvian  anticpiary,  ‘  was  an  earlier,  though  more 
‘  imperfect  state  of  the  (’hristiau  covenant,  where  ministers  in- 
*  deed  are  not  formed  by  succession  in  families. 

‘  Thus  the  fouiulations  of  govormuont  were  laid,  and  the  union  of 
w-hut  w'e  call  ('hurch  and  Slate  began.  A  divine  right  was  given  to  the 
(H'cupatioii  of  the  land  hv  families,  hut  that  right  w’as  conveyed  only 
through  the  first-lH)rn  male  who  had  the  rule  and  the  priestluHnl ;  and 
thesi'  thriH'  rights  arose  together,  the  right  of  appropriation  of  land. 


•  ‘  .lealousv  exmeerning  its  possession,’  s;iys  Dr.  Silver,  ‘as  it 
brought  with  it  a  sujK'rimity  ami  command,  i»ccasioned  the  shedding 
t»f  bhHxl  in  the  lirst  family,  and  the  contention  concerning  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  probably  in  the  last  that  shall  In?  fi»rmeil' !  ! 
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*>f  primogeniture,  mul  of  the  priesthood  in  the  State.  They  are  es¬ 
sentially  connected  with  and  support  each  other,  and  the  whole  frame 
of  human  order,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  was  built  ujHin  them. 
To  these  was  added,  |>erhaps  even  before  the  diKnl,  the  institution  of 
tithes,  which  was  an  tirdinance  of  (iihI,  for  the  bup}M)rt  of  the  Priest 
in  the  State  as  a  public  othcer,  that  government  might  Xhs  rendered 
secure  by  religion,  and  by  th<»se  particular  jaiwers  which  religion 
brought  with  it  into  the  government.  Abraham  paid  his  tithes  to  l\lel- 
chizedec  as  king  as  well  as  priest ;  and  when  the  Israelites  were  settled 
in  %Juda?a,  God  divided  the  priest IunkI  from  the  primogeniture,  main¬ 
taining  them  both  as  privileged  orders  in  his  State,  uniting  them  still 
in  the  government,  but  s<‘jmrating  the  two  oHices,  leaving  the  double 
inheritance  in  land  to  Kup|)ort  the  tirst-lM>rn  son  in  his  pren>gutive  and 
superiority,  and  the  tithe  and  a  rich  endowment  of  other  lawsessions 
and  advantages  to  inaintain  the  public  character  of  the  priest.  In  this 
state  the  polity  of  the  Jews  remained  at  the  coming  of  our  Saviour, 
who  clearly  established  the  Christian  priesthood  in  his  native  land  in 
the  State  to  take  the  place  of  the  Levitical  priestlnsKl.  The  twelve 
Apostles  corresponded  with  the  state  of  the  twelve  trilies,  and  the 
Seventy  to  the  ancient  Sanlu*drim  or  council  of  state ;  and  no  other 
part  of  the  Jewish  polity  but  the  ceremonial  law  would  have  been 
changed.  I'hc  very  punishment  of  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  declares  the 
intention  of  our  Saviour.  For  there  W’ere  many  private  churches  in 
Judaea;  but  the  Jews  were  ejected  from  their  lands  and  dis|)ersed, 
because  as  a  nation  they  rejected  him,  and  the  State  was  in  hostility 
with  him.  Yet  this  state  of  Christ's  Church  intended  to  have  been 
established  at  Jud«ea,  would  have  been  the  model  of  all  other  Churches, 
as  that  at  Jerusalem  really  was  whilst  it  continued.  There  was  an 
express  command  to  the  Apostles  to  begin  in  Jerusalem  and  Judica  and 
in  Samaria,  (countries  in  which  the  Church  and  State  formed  one  go¬ 
vernment,)  before  they  went  forth  to  the  end  of  the  i*arth ;  and  8t. 
Paul  did  not  gi»  forth  to  the  Gentiles  and  their  Kings,  until  he  had 
been  rejected  of  the  rulers  of  the  Jews.  The  Christian  i)riesthood 
came  and  were  received  in  this  country,  and  in  most  of  the  Gothic 
kingdoms  in  Europe,  by  the  public  authorities  and  the  j)eoj)le.  They 
were  embodied  as  an  estate  into  their  governments,  having  |Hiblic  rights ; 
and  it  is  to  the  existence  of  this  body  of  privileged  men,  and  the  in- 
tluence  of  their  religion  on  the  public  mino,  that  our  own  constitution 
and  those  of  other  European  states  owe  their  freedom  and  security  ; 
and  the  Christi.in  faith  nas  indeed  proved  itself  the  friend  of  man, 
and  brought  peace  on  earth,  by  the  effects  it  has  pnKluced  on  govern¬ 
ment.’  pp.  lo — 12. 

*  Onr  Saviour  sent  his  Apostles  to  teach  nations,  and  by  the  nation 
the  Clergy,  their  successors,  were  publicly  receive*!.  And  us  St.  Paul 
was  sent  to  Gentiles  and  to  Kings,  to  use  the  wonls  of  our  I.M»rd  in 
revealing  his  mission  ;  so  the  Clergy  were  received  from  the  Ix'giniiing 
by  tlie  existing  authorities,  w’cre  incorporated  into  the  State,  investe*! 
ivith  landed  property  and  vested  rights,  and  with  lands  and  rents  f«»r 
the  support  of  the  cathedrals  and  parish  churches.’  p.  5. 


‘  1  am  w'ith  you  always,  even  unto  the 

voi..  XIV. — N.s. 


end  of  th«‘  world,”  arc  the 
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words  of  our  Saviour’s  promise  to  the  Ap)stles ;  and  their  successors, 
hy  being  admitted  as  a  state  body  into  the  law  and  land  of  the  country, 
secure  the  community  iigainst  a  vacuum  in  the  one,  or  a  want  of  suc- 
ceHsi(»n  in  the  other.  This  body,  from  a  fear  of  incurring  the  charge  of 
l)eing  worldly  minded,  are  afraid  of  defending  their  possessions  on  the 
most  sc*cure  ground,  and  that  which  it  is  most  proper  for  them  to  take  ; 
l»y  this  wrong  notion  they  render  all  other  ])roperty  insecure,  and  all 
social  institutions  unstable.  All  kinds  of  public  and  private  right 
combine  to  make  their  title  go<Kl,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  of 
them  will  be  held  legal,  if  tlie  sacredness  of  the  Donum  Deo  et  Ec- 
clesiip  is  disregarded.  Our  Saviour  has  said  his  kingdom  is  n(»t  of  this 
world,  but  he  has  not  said  in  this  expression,  it  is  not  of  this  earth. 
There  is  a  temporal  kingdom,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  human  means  of 
sup{H»rting  the  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth,  wliich  Christ  has  established 
when  he  told  the  Apostles  that  they  should  receive  houses  and  lands, 
together  with  ])erseeutions.  This  expression  is  a  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  priests  to  take  as  a  ImkI}'  landed  property,  when  given 
them  ;  and  the  punishment  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  by  death  for  the 
rolibery  of  tlie  lainl  when  once  given  is  a  contirmation  of  this  right. 
The  clergy,  therefore,  are  to  take  the  lands,  and,  together  with  them, 
the  persecutions  to  which  the  holding  of  these  lands  would  expose  them, 
and  they  are  t«»  undergo  with  Christian  patience  and  fortitude  such 


persectitions  as  will  grow  out  (»f  that  proj)jrty  :  and  historic  experience 
traches  us,  that  our  Saviour  was  not  without  meaning  when  he  coupled 


these  expressitms,  for  the  priests  rt*eeivc  these  gifts  both  from  public 
and  private  sources.  When  they  receive  them  from  the  State,  they  ac¬ 
cept  them  as  ambassadors  sent  to  nations  and  kings  from  their  great 


Master  and  Lord,  and  the  gift  in  its  very  nature  recognizes  the  right 


of  that  ]H)wer  in  the  soil.  Hy  taking  that  gift,  they  execute  part  of 
their  Master’s  work.  The  l)onum  Deo  et  Ecclesire  calls  into  public 


notice  the  nature  and  intent  of  the  gift,  and  the  gift  itself  is  a  standing 


witiH»ss  of  the  State  recognition  of  the  Deity  as  the  Creator  of  the  soil, 
and  of  the  purjiosr's  for  which  he  ])laced  man  ujKm  it,  and  ])erinits  him 
to  (K'cupv  it  in  his  families  ;  and  the  nation  having  owned  this  right,  is 
less  likely  to  take  possession  of  it  in  full  sovereignty,  and  of  confound¬ 
ing  every  law,  lM»tli  divine  and  human,  on  entering  on  their  own  de¬ 
mesne.  The  Donum  Deo  et  Kcclesiie,  when  properly  established, 
lirings  a  full  and  immediate  return  to  man  from  its  establishment. 
It  decides  the  disjiuted  and  dangerous  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
pouer,  and  disposi's  of  it,  so  tliat  its  discussion  is  no  longer  a  source  of 
Ki'dition,  nor  an  instrument  of  revolution  to  the  incendiary.  The 
spring,  the  source  of  j>ower,  is  in  the  religion  of  the  State.  Round  this 
sicred  fountain  the  pre-existing  authorities  of  the  kingdom  are  col¬ 
lected  ;  they  reeieve  from  it  additional  strength  and  authority  in 
|>oint8,  where  they  were  weak  and  incomplete  liefore,  and  they  can  give 
clear  ami  detinite  answers  to  all  enquiries  as  to  the  origin  of  power. 
The  Donum  Deo  guards  the  |KH>ple  from  being  misled  by  the  delusion, 
that  all  |>owor  rests  in  them,  iind  from  the  interminable  confusion, 
ruin,  and  ^xiverty,  which  must  attend  on  their  attempts  to  exercise  it. 
The  establishment  of  the  Donum  Deo  is  to  the  famiK’  hearth  what  the 
mark  on  the  dwr-post  u*as  to  nich  house  in  Israel.  It  turned  the  angel 
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of  destruction  from  them,  uiul  left  their  brains  uncruzed  by  his  jmwer 
oyer  them.  In  our  generation 

Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 

and  remove  the  sacred  enchantment,  and  exjH>se  the  minds  of  those 
who  listen  to  them  to  every  mischievous  impression.  From  these 
political  day  dreams  our  forefathers  were  preservetl  by  the  feelings 
which  led  tficm  to  p;iy  their  Church  Hates.  The  evil  spirit  in  conse¬ 
quence,  that  now  misleads  their  children  over  mountain,  fen,  and  bnaik, 
never  tormented  their  fancies.  Hy  keeping  the  parish  church  entire, 
they  in  their  simplicity  thought  that  they  wiut  out  the  foul  tiends  from 
the  village  ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  their  simplicity  wius  wis¬ 
dom,  and  their  religious  sense  siqierior  to  political  knowledge ;  for, 
wherever  the  Donum  Deo  has  been  disputed,  doubts  as  to  the  nature 
of  all  other  rights,  and  especially  as  to  those  that  secure  lauded  pro¬ 
perty,  have  shortly  followed.*  pp.  57 — (30. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Apostles,  of  whose  character  and  mission 
the  most  erroneous  notions  have  hitherto  prevailed.  It  was  ‘  as 
‘  messeuf^rs  of  Sfafe^  they  were  sent  to  Jerusalem,’  to  set  up 
the  Church  and  State  system  there :  ‘  they  were  rejected,  and 
‘  Jerusalem  is  not.’  A  fearful  warning  to  all  rulers  who  should 
intermeddle  with  tithe  or  church-rate.  ‘  Our  Saviour  ordered 
‘  his  disciples  to  begin  to  form  their  churches  in  Jerusalem,  in 

*  Judaea,  and  in  Jamaica,  where  the  state  duties’  of  keeping  the 
national  festivals  ‘  were  admitted  to  be  necessary.’  And  for  what 
purpose  was  the  Holy  Spirit  given  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  but 
with  a  view  projdietically  to  confirm  the  ‘  CJiristian  tenures  which, 
‘  before  the  end  of  the  earth,  should  be  made  in  its  most  distant 

*  regions.’ 

‘  Hence,  and  with  great  propriety  and  truth,*  continues  Dr.  Silver, 
(we  cannot  but  give  liis  own  words,)  ‘  the  baptism  in  which  onr  Church 
asserts  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  always  given  ;  and  the  tenure  of  land  became 
connected,  a  connexion  recognized  in  our  freehold  projKTty,  as  an 
original  part  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  system,  that  cun  be  traced  in  the 
Winchester  laws  for  11(M)  years. 

‘  Had  the  nation  of  the  Jews  been  converted,  (and  they  were  driven 
from  their  land  because  they  were  not  converted,)  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  must  have  become  the  feast  of  Faster,  and  that  of  JViitecost 
our  Whitsuntide ;  and  their  circumcision,  our  baptism  ;  it  could  not 
bv  possibility  have  been  otherw'ist* ;  these  all  must  have  been  esla- 
blisr  led  as  State  ceremonies,  as  public,  political,  as  well  as  religious 
institutions.  As  a  proof  of  the  dependence  our  mixed  institutions  of 
Church  and  State  have  on  the  divine  law',  a  government  such  as  ours 
may  be  deduced  very  consistently'  and  logically  from  the  fifth  Coui- 
mandment.  It  is  allowed  universally,  that  the  Decalogue  is  binding 
on  all  mankind;  now  these  Commandments  were  given  on  Mount 
Sinai  intermediately  between  the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  covenants, 
w'heii  Jehovah  descended  expressly  M  form  the  Jewish  families  into  a 
nation  under  himself;  and  this  Commandment  is  issued,  Honour 
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thy  father  and  thy  mother.”  But  the  Jewish  family  had  been  from 
the  time  of  Abraham  so  constituted,  that  this  obedience  included  au 
observati(»n  of  the  iH>litical  and  religious  duties  attached  to  the  family, 
to  ^le^ birthright,  tlie  primogeniture,  the  blessing,  and  the  priesthood; 
and  to  this  obedience  not  long  life  simply  is  promised,  but  a  prolonged 
inheritance  in  the  land.  These  families  were  to  inherit  as  a  powerful 
nation  a  hind,  of  which  God  gave  them  only  the  usufnict,  the  Do¬ 
minium  Utile,  retaining  for  himself  the  Dominium  Rectum,  and 
recognitions  of  that  right  by  ceremonies  analogous  to  our  own.  Now 
the  fifth  Commandment  and  the  Church  Hates  have  common  objects 
and  expectations  attached  to  them.  For  the  Church  is  necessary  to 
the  marriage  from  which  the  family  is  formed,  and  baptism  for  the’ 
entrance  into  the  Christian  covenant.  The  latter  is  necessary  for  the 
legitimacy  of  an  oath,  which  must  he  that  of  a  Christian,  and  both 
the  marriage  and  the  ba})tism  arc  requisite  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
land,  and  the  privileges  of  the  first-born,  to  whose  custody,  or  to  whose 
represiMitative,  the  defence  of  the  State  was  chiefly  entrusted.  All 
these  legitimate  authorities  were  permanently  supported  through  the 
('hurch  Hate.  Hitherto  no  man  lias  attempted  to  make  himself  a 
Christian  to  claim  his  inheritance,  without  a  legal  entry  into  the’ 
Church  ;  a  title  deed  to  his  estate,  w'ithout  a  Christian  name  ;  or  the 
privilege  of  his  oath  on  the  Gospels,  without  a  public  proof  of  his  faith. 
Alen  may  assume  these  distinctions  as  they  commit  forgeries,  but  they 
can  have  no  right  either  divine  or  human  to  them,  but  through  the 
Church  ;  and  if  the  institutions  that  convey  legitimacy  are  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  or  overthrown,  the  nation  will  soon  be  blind  to  all  law  and 
order.  Thus  the  fifth  Commandment  is  binding  on  all  Christian 
families;  those  families  stand  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  Jew's; 
their  Christian  obligation  bind  them  to  the  baptism  and  the  marriage, 
and  consequently  to  the  priestluMKl ;  and  if  they  intend  reaping  tlie 
advantage  of  the  lengthened  inheritance  in  the  land,  they  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  unite  to  the  family  the  title  and  the  blessing  which  is  still 
attached  to  the  primogeniture,  because  it  is  patriarchal,  and  universal, 
and  jKTpetual.  The  Commandments  are  actually  part  of  the  law's  of 
Alfred,  irs  extracted  from  Exodus,  and  inserted  in  his  Domboc.* 

pp.  50-52. 

Wc  bt'lieve  that  wc  have  now  given  a  tolerably  fair  and  com¬ 
plete  view  of  the  learned  Doctor's  theory  of  the  Church  and  State 
system.  Alas!  for  the  Dissenters,  if  the  redress  of  any  of  their 
grievances  depends  upon  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Silver.  To  any 
change  in  the  system  of  registration,  he  is  not  less  hostile  than 
to  the  abolition  of  church-rates.  ‘A  separation  of  the  registers 
‘  of  the  births  and  marriages  from  the  parish  church,  could  he 
‘  pro|K)sed,'  he  says,  ‘  only  by  those  whose  minds  are  prc-occupied 
‘  with  the  intention  of  8e})arating  the  Church  and  State.'  ‘  The 
‘  Register  is  that  of  the  Church  of  (Mirist :  its  assistance  to  the 
‘  State  as  to  matters  of  ])ropcrty  are  secondary  objects.  It  is  the 
‘memorial  and  enrolment  of  n  sacrament ;  and  it  is  impossible 
‘  that  the  parish  Register  can  ever  notice  the  birth,  if  separated 
‘  from  the  sacrament  of  baptism.'  But  the  priest  ‘  cannot  admit 
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‘  any  baptism  which  his  Church  does  not  admit  as  lawful,'* — can¬ 
not  register  any  Dissenter’s  baptism.  And  as  ‘  Baptism  and 
‘  Christian  marriage  arc  connected  by  some  secret  afhnity,’  it  is 
equally  clear  that  ‘  the  Church  can  never  recogniie  marriage  as  m 
‘  civil  contract,  without  contradicting  the  order  of  Christ,  who 
‘  has  made  it  a  religious  covenant,’ — though,  strange  to  say.  Dr. 
Silver  says,  it  is  no  sacrament.  It  is  not  clear,  tliat  the  State 
Priest  ought  to  be  required  to  marry  unbaptized  persons,  excom¬ 
municated  persons,  as  all  the  Dissenters  are;  and  accordingly, 
we  have  had  two  instances  lately,  of  clergymen  refusing  to 
}ierform  the  rite  under  such  circumstances.  Of  course,  l^ing 
unbaptized,  and  unmarried,  in  the  eye  of  the  Church,  Dissenters 
cannot  legitimately  hold  real  property,  freehold  tenure  being  mys¬ 
teriously  dependent  upon  the  regeneration  imparted  in  baptism. 
Nor  can  their  oath  be  legitimate,  because  such  oath  ‘  must  be  that 
‘  of  a  Christian ;’  and  persons  not  regenerated  by  ‘  the  State 
‘  Priest,’  and  not  paying  Church-rate,  are  not  Christians.  Our 
readers  may  smile  at  all  this ;  but  we  can  tell  them  that,  had  they 
lived  five  hundred  years  ago,  they  would  have  found  that  to  dis¬ 
pute  these  positions  was  no  laughing  matter.  The  Church  has 
been  slumbering  for  ages  over  this  doctrine  of  the  Dominium 
Rectum  tenure  and  the  Donum  Deo  et  Ecclesice^  called  by  the 
ancient  Jews,  Corhan ;  but,  says  Dr.  Silver,  ‘  the  clamours  of 
‘  confiscation  have  roused  us  from  our  slumbers ;  and  the  revolu- 
‘  tionary  fires  glow  so  near  us,  that  we  may  read  by  them  our  old 
^  statutes.’  By  the  help  of  this  fire-light,  he  has  detected  among 
the  laws  of  King  Canute  the  Dane,  in  the  original  Anglo-Saxon, 
this  ordinance:  ‘  To  the  Church-rate  ought  all  the  folc  to*  con- 
‘  tribute  according  to  law.’ 

But  here  a  question  arises,  which,  not  having  access  at  this 
moment  to  the  Leges  Canutiy  we  are  unable  to  resolve,  vtjr.. 
Who  are  the  folc  here  spoken  of.^  Folc  means,  in  general, 
people ;  but  it  had  evidently  a  specific  meaning  among  our  an¬ 
cestors.  Folclafid  is  copyhold  land ;  and  folemote  seems  to  mean 
a  parish  meeting.  If  folc  means  here,  as  no  doubt  it  does,  pa¬ 
rishioners  belonging  to  the  Church, — and  there  were  no  IMssenterg 
in  the  days  of  Canute,  except  in  the  Welsh  mountains, — then, 
the  statute  merely  provides,  that  all  people  who  go  to  church 
ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  and  decoration  of  the 
edifice,  the  ringing  of  bells,  washing  of  surplices,  burning  of 
tapers,  &c.,  according  to  law  ; — a  very  reasonable  requirement. 
But,  looking  at  the  intention  of  the  Danish  legislator,  we  ques¬ 
tion  whether  such  folc  as  the  Dissenters,  of  whose  birth,  baptism, 
marriage,  and  burial  the  ‘  State  priest  ’  can  lawfully  take  no 
cognizance,  would  either  have  been  deemed  parishioners  in  those 
days  or  have  been  expected  to  bring  their  offerings  into  the  holy 
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treasury.  And  that  this  is  no  gratuitous  query  of  ours  will  pre¬ 
sently  appear.  ’ 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  in  “  A  I^cttcr  to  the  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Dissenters’  Petitions,  by  a 
late  Fellow  of  All  Soul’s  College,  Oxford,”  reviewed  in  our 
eleventh  volume  *,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  if  the  payment  of 
Church-rates,  Eastcr-dues,  and  other  ecclesiastical  deniands  were 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters,  it  would  l>c  improper, 
not  to  say  unlawful,  to  receive  such  offerings  to  the  Church ; 
since  ‘  the  primitive  discipline  forbade  the  clergy  to  receive  into 
‘  the  treasury  of  God’s  house  the  offerings  of  excommunicated 
‘  persons,  which  our  Church  in  her  canons  plainly  declares  the 

*  Dissenters,  as  long  as  they  continue  such,  to  be.’  This  may 
serve  to  explain  why,  in  many  parishes,  where  a  voluntary  sub¬ 
scription  has  been  tendered  by  the  objectors  to  a  compulsory  rate, 
it  has  been  haughtily  spurned  and  rejected  by  the  Church.  But 
in  an  offering  from  the  Dissenters,  adds  the  Writer  referred  to, 

*  it  clearly  is  not ;  as  they  only  pay  it  upon  compulsion.  In 

*  what  light  is  it  to  be  regarded  ?  Sim])ly  as  an  offering  from 
‘  the  king,  who  is  a. communicant,  or  from  the  nation,  of  whom 
‘  about  nine-tenths  ’  (w'e  pass  over  tliis  mis-statement)  ‘  ])rofess 
‘  to  worship  God  according  to  the  true  religion,’  be  taught  by  the 
Church  of  England.  ‘  This  consideration,’  it  is  added,  ‘  may  serve 
‘  at  once  to  remove  all  scruples.  All  that  we  need  look  to  is  the 
‘  character  of  the  offerer.’  Now,  if  such  be  the  case,  that  it 
would  be  unlawful  for  the  Church  to  receive  the  voluntary  offer¬ 
ings  of  Dissenters,  surely  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dissenters 
ought  not  voluntarily  to  concur  in  the  granting  of  Church-rates. 
For  the  honour  of  the  ('hurch,  and  to  remove  all  |X)ssible  scruples 
on  the  part  of  its  ministers,  let  them  yield  to  compulsion  only. 
Should  it,  however,  ap|H‘ar  that  they  have  both  a  choice  ^id  a 
[lower  in  thejnutter,  it  is  clear  that  they  ought  to  resist  the  ex¬ 
action  ;  otherwise  their  ^ribnfe^  lawful  only  when  compelled,  will 
become  a  /icwceo/cmr.  Now  that  they  have  a  choice  and  a  power 
of  resistance,  the  Louth  Case  makes  plain  enough;  and  the  public 
are  under  the  highest  obligations  to  Mr.  Paddison,  who  has  so 
ably  argued  the  whole  question  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  We 
had  intended  to  give  an  abstract  of  his  very  eloquent  and  argu¬ 
mentative  s|>cech  ;  but  our  limits  restrain  us,  and  we  must  con¬ 
clude  with  strongly  recommending  the  .tract  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  tmr  readers. 
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The  Rev.  John  Aiton  has  now  ready  for  publication,  the  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson,  giving  a  complete  History 
of  the  Second  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
Covenanters  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

i  A 

Those  interested  in  the  Trade  with  China,  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  a  British  Merchant,  resident  in  Canton,  has  a  Work  nearlv  ready, 
entitled  ''  An  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,”  explanatory 
of  our  Commercial  Relations  with  the  Empire  of  China,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  they  may  with  facility  be  extended. 

The  Author  of  Sketches  of  Corfu  has  a  Work  in  the  press,  under 
the  title  of  Evenings  Abroad ;  being  Sketches  of  Manners  and  Scenery 
gleaned  during  a  Continent^  Tour ;  with  Historical  Notices,  Tales 
and  Legends  of  the  places  visited. 

In  the  press,  History  of  the  Condition  of  Women  in  all  Ages  and 
Nations.  By  Mrs.  Child,  Author  of  Child's  Own  Book,”  **  Mother's 
Book,”  Ac.,  Ac. 


j2H  ^'urAs  rvretiily  pvUHshcd. 

In  the  press,  the  Prophetical  C'hamctcr  and  Iiiapiration  of  the 
Apocalypae  considered.  By  (leorge  Pearson,  B.I).,  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate  in  the  University  of  Caml>ridge. 

In  the  prenK,  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity  Epitomized ;  in* 
tended  to  exhibit  his  Argument  in  as  small  a  compass  as  is  possible, 
without  omitting  or  weakening  any  of  its  component  points.  To 
which  is  subjoined  A  Brief  Sommarv  of  the  Evidences  contained  in 
the  First  Two  Parts  of  the  same  Work. 


ART.  VIII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISriED. 


Ttie  Conqtirst  of  Flori(U.  By  Herniinilo 

Aoto.  WHttrn  umler  the  tuperintend- 
enre  of  Wtahington  lrvkig»  Ea(|.  By  hit 
nepticw,  Theotlore  Irving,  Ksq.  In  2 
voln.  price  I/.  Ii. 

A  History  of  Halle\'*8  Comet,  with  an 
account  of  its  return  in  188.').  and  a  Chart 
showing  ita  aituation  in  the  Heavens. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  G.  dc  Fon- 
tecoulant,  Fdkm  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of 
London,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Berlin.  By  Colonel  Charles  Gold,  C.B., 
TranaUitur  af  Arago’s  Work  tm  Comets  in 
general.  Fesp.  Svo,  sewctl.  I.«  Of/. 

Musical  History,  Bingrn|>lir,  and  Criti- 
c«tm.  By  George  Hitgartli.  Ksq.  7f.  i\d, 

'Fhc  l^linist,  a  Collection  of  New  and 
approved  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  suited 
to  all  tlie  varieties  of  Metrical  Psalmody. 
Part  1 1.,  and  a  Second  Edition  of  Part  1., 
ice  &a.  each,  newly  harmonised  for  Four 
•ieea.  By  Vincent  Kovello. 

HATUSAL  HtSTOar. 

A  Familiar  History  of  Birds ;  their  Na¬ 
ture.  Ilablts,  and  Instincts.  By  lheRc*v. 
Edvard  Slanky,  M.A.,  FXJS»,  HecUn  of 


Aldcrlcy,  Oicahirc.  2  vols.,  with  many 
Wood  Cuts. 

Minerals  and  Metak ;  their  Natural 
History,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts;  with  In¬ 
cidental  Accounts  of  Mines  and  Mining. 
In  a  Pocket  Volume,  with  Engravings, 
2i.  Orf. 

POLITIC  A  U 

The  Oki  and  New  Poor  I.iaw  ?  W^ho 
Gains?  and  Who  Loses?  Explained  by 
ConverMtions  on  Facts  of  DsiUy  Occur* 
rence.  I’rice  Sixpence. 

TIIKOLOflV. 

The  Iroageiy'  and  Poetical  Ornaments 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  its  Prophetic 
Language  and  Apocalyptic  Character;  with 
the  Mtnles  of  using  the  Psalter  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time.  By  the  Rev, 
Henry  Stoddart,  A.M.,  of  Queen *8  College, 
Oxford.  2s.  Ofi. 

Christian  Sympathy;  By  John  Howard 
Hinton,  M.A.  S2mo. 

The  Parent's  OiA  to  Baptixed  Children. 
In  ly'ttf'rs  to  a  Friend,  containing  Argii. 
ments,  Anecdotes,  and  Dialogues  on  Christ¬ 
ian  Ikqitism 'and' Early  P^y.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Dewburst.  12mo^  is. 


